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FOREWORD 


A great essay is one day to be writtenonthemassivecontnbution 
made to the constitutional expencnce of mankind by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations The passage from subordination 
to equality, the maintenance of unity in the midst of variety, 
the association of coherence in function with indcfiniteness in 
structure, all of these are unique m both their importance and 
their significance They have to be read against the background 
of an efiort constantly made, and as constantly failing, to embody 
in the stifT dress of juristic categories a spirit too rapidly changing 
to be reduced to the rigid formula of law To discover the meaning 
of this experiment and, above all, to estimate the value it has 
for those international relationships which have still to find their 
appropriate institutions is one of the most interesting tasks before 
the student of politics 

To Its completion Dr NeuendorIT has, I venture to think, made 
a contribution of real distinction Her two essays show how an 
institution develops a logic and a habit of its own not less able 
to shape the men who work it than it is shaped by them She 
makes us see the living reality behind the forms of an office 
the evolution of which no one directly willed to have the form it 
has assumed, and she makes us sec why the character it possesses 
was made by impersonal historical forces the power of which 
was rarely seen by those they inllucnccd It is particularly inter 
esting to see Canadian nationalism through the eyes of a citizen 
of South Afnca Some of the emphasis of this book, above all 
Its assumption that what the Governor Generalship of Canada 
has come to be it was bound to become by, as it were, an immanent 
law of Its own being, reflect on outlook upon the implications 
of which It would be tempting to comment It is noteworthy, too, 
that where an eminent Australian student of these matters, 
Mr H V Evatt.latclyajudgeoflheHighCourt ofAustralia.and. 
at the moment, the 'Minister of External Affairs in the Cuitm 
government, is anxious for close definition of the rojal prerogative. 
Dr NeuendortT is led as strongly to the opposite conclusion 
I have not, fortunately, to comment here upon the difference 
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FOREWORD 


between them But it is, I think, worth pomtiiig out that the 
power of the Commonwealth to act as a unity in times of ensis 
IS in its essence built upon (he fad (hat (he umly comes from 
a free choice freely exercised and that the secret of that free 
choice lies in the certainty that the Crown will accept the advice 
of Its Dominion Prime Munster with the same graceful neutrahty 
as il accepts the advice of Ihe Pnme Minister of Great Bntain 
Dominion Status has reached a point where the Governor General 
IS successful just because he ads upon the cercmoraal plane only 
A wise Viceroy does not need more than the mfluence which 
wisdom will confer , if he seeks more than that he ceases to be a 
wise Viceroy That the Crown may continue to do no wrong, 
It must accept the position of (he most dignified spectator of a 
drama in which it must never seek to be an actor upon the stage 
But 1 must not come between Dr Neuendorff and ber reader 
Her book, lam confident, ivill be welcomed as a judicious contri- 
bution to a subject it is not easy to handle with both confidence 
and precision She has made available a very useful mass of 
material to the student of these mailers One of the pnwlegK 
of a university teacher is to see his pupils sinke out a line of 
their own 1 am grateful to Dr Neuendorff for mahng the task 
of academic supervision as insirudive as it has been easy 

Harold J Lasu 



PREFACE 

In writing this book I have had both the disadvantage and the 
advantage of being a South African The disadvantage has been 
that, having no c;<p<,ricncc of Canada beyond a stay of a couple 
of months, I have been ignorant of many matters which are 
commonplaces to Canadians, the advantage has been that it has 
required no great effort to see Oinadian political history with 
detachment, and, at the same time, through my long roots m 
a sister Dominion, I have understood what may be called (by 
the hazardous process of generalization) the Domimon, as 
opposed to the Imperial pomi of vjew 

My thanks arc due for help received from the staffs of Canada 
House and South Africa House, both of which did much to 
make obscure, unpnntcd facts available for me. also to the staffs 
of the Colonial and Dominions OlTice Library, the Public Reegrds 
Office, the British Museum, and the London offices of the Sydney 
Morning Herald and the New York Times for placing material 
at my disposal I also wish to express my thanks to Miss Gladys 
Newton for assistance m the dreary task of compiling the mdet, 
to Mr K B S Smellic for advice, and, above all, to Professor 
H J Laski for his never failing kindness and encouragement In 
all stages of the work The opinions expressed are, of course, 
my own 

I acknowledge too, with gratitude, the help afforded me by 
the University of London which, having accepted this book 
originally as a Ph D thesis, has now contributed generously to 
the cost of its publication 

GWTN NrUENPORJF 

CAMBRrooe 

December, IWI 
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PART I 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP 
OF CANADA 


If one cannot achieve real poluicai greatne^, to be the King’s representative 
IS sutt^ the best possible substitute 

“CRtnc ” 

New Shitesinao and Nation. 
J7ii February, 19^ 
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TltC NATURE Of THE 
COVER NOR-GENERAL 


fndccti a povcrnor-pcncni imi« neither imit'ite. nor foltow nor crciic 
] Ic muM do as he n toil] must be seen onil not hnrd— otherwise under iho 
rules of the impcrhl conrtrcnce of 19J0. he tniisi return whence he enme 
^^V r M Kennedy. Con ffitt Rnlcv^. 1937. p 315 ) 

Aciin^ns shoeX absorber between eoJomd amwtomy and iirpcnil control 
the function of governor mlpht not be spccncul ir it wi< none the less 
csscnti i1 No longer able to muc orders, the governor must now be able 
to convince 

(\V M Whitclaw, Cnn Hist /le»/eH, 19J2, p 370) 



CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

The change m the nature of ihe Governor-General m the last 
century, if less striking, because of his less elevated position, 
than the change in the nature of the King since Stuart limes, has 
been for the Dominions of pivotal importance and quite as vital 
for the form of their development Just as the Act of Settlement, 
by making Parliament the decisive force in England instead of 
the King, saved the country from revolution and made the 
Monarchy more secure, so the firm acceptance of responsible 
lit nravte positbh ehc ctevcfopmenf of an 

analogous parliamentary system to that of England and kept 
Canada within the Empire And where Canada has led, the other 
Dominions have followed 

The story of the struggle for responsible governinent tn Canada 
has been often and ably told— the failure of representative 
government in the inevitable conflict between legislature and 
and executive. Lord Durham’s Mission and Report, the passing 
of the Act of Union m 1840 and the greater or less (mostly less) 
amount of success in carrying out the tenets of responsible govern- 
ment by Sydenham.Bagot, and Metcalfe, and its ultimate deliberate 
adoption by Elgin 

It would be a mistake to assume that thereupon **they Jived 
happy ever after” or that the implications of responsible govern- 
ment were fully grasped A study of colonies under responsible 
government during the last century shows that for its working 
a delicate balance of interacting forces has been necessary The 
ideal working implied — 

(1) The Colonial Oflice must be willing to allow the Colonial 
Government to do as they liked in internal admiinstralion, even 
if their policy seemed ill-adviscd or actually dangerous to them- 
selves There must be no attempt by the Ofn(:c to save the 
colonial politicians from the distressing results of (heir own 
unsatisfactory adramistralion When the Empire was affected. 
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on the other hand, or the relaftonship of the colonv vkitb forein] 
countnes, the Colonial OfBce was free to interfere and coatioL 

The practice \\'as not alwaw m keeping with the theorj There 
often interference in puid> internal affairs, tending to grow 
less frequent with the passage of \cars but reset predictable and 
depending on the personally and politics of the Colonial 
Secretary and aJiO to a large extent on the pennaneni head 
of the Office 

(2) It further implied that the colonial politiaans, press, and 
people must be willing to abide b> majony rule ard allow a 
parliament to pass laws which thc> profoundl) disliked, ssithout 
going bejond conshtuiional protest There must be no appeal 
to the Mother Country to interfere as soon as afiairs look a 
turn displeasing to the mmontj 

This lesson took a long time to leant 

(3) Fmallj, it implied that the Governor General must give 
equal confidence to any part) whtch might commaod a majont) 
in the Asserabl} He must put aside all distaste at hanng advzsers 
who were thought to be lukewarm or opposed to the JnDsh 
connection, and not think a radical GovenuceDt or, in Canada, 
a largely French one, tpsa facto traitorous and unacceptaVe to 
the Gov ernor General as a lojxii senunt of the Crown, Further, 
he must act as a quau-coostitutional monarch and must not 
hesitate to pul himself m the background and give up power for 
mduence. 

Of all the requisues for responsiWc govemment this has proved 
the most difficulL Some Goyctcois have refused to comply 
fully, and man) wnicrs have fmlcd to rccosiuzc that in inteiual 
matters, under responsible coverameat, the Governor-General 
must be a substitute Kmg, But far more fnatful of difficult) 
has been the unavoidable ignorance of the true position of the 
King, combmed with confusion of thought, extending even to 
entertaining side by side mnniallj contradicloy proposiQoas, 
on what the position of the King should be. Like the Bible, 
the pronouncements of consdtulioiial authonties have often been 
capable of whatever mtciprctalion seemed most pleasing to the 
reader 

It IS scarcely surprising, therefore, that even in Canada, which 
has had a v cry much less eventful consUtutional history than some 
other colonies, there have been, since Ham’s time, two mstances 
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of conflict between Governor-General and Cabinet over dis- 
solution, one over the obligations of the Dominion Government 
to British Columbia, one over appointments made by a Prime 
Minister after his party had suflered defeat at an election, and 
one over the dismissal of a taeutenant Governor of Quebec 
In view of the difficulties of knowing, then, just what the 
Governor-General stands for in theory, we turn our attention 
first to this problem, leaving for subsequent chapters the study 
of the practical problems of co-operation between Governor- 
General, Colonial Office, and colonial politicians 
Ever since Elgin’s day, the Governor General has been 
recognized as acting under the necessity to model his behaviour 
on that of the King as far as purely internal administration is 
concerned, but until 1926 he was, at the same time, m the 
anomalous position of being subordinate to the Colonial 
Secretary Since 1926 he has lost all connection with the Office, 
and IS no longer “one who lives by the fluctuating favour of a 
distant authority ’’ ^ He is now defined as 

the represenwine cf the Crown boldtnir m at] estcntia) respects the 
same position m retsuon to ihe admiomraiiDD of public affairs m the 
Dominion as is hold by Tits Majesty the King in Creal hntain and 
he IS not the representative or agent of Hi» Majesty's Government or 
any Department tn (he Gowmment » 

According to orthodox theory, m short, the Governor General 
IS the complete equivalent of the King in his Dominion The 
naivete with which this pronouncement has been received by 
some would lead the unwary to expect that the situation could 
tc simply expressed thus — 

G-G = K 

. Now K = X 

• G-G = X 

Actually there arc two great obstacles to this easy deduction 
First of all, G G docs not = K, but only something rather like 
K, and second, it is only true that K = x if we take x as meaning 
literally an unknown quantity Which removes the whole affair 
from tfc realm of mathematical certainty 
Let us attempt a onersurvey, rtlcir, in'‘rthroKmjy 
which so many erudite books have been written, and so many 

> \V lUiwhoi The Engfith Conitilalcon p 236 
• Cmd 276S, 19:6 See pojt, m 2:9 231 
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conflicting opinions expressed, namely, nhat Ifac x stands for, 
that js, Mhat are the real powers of the King"^ 

The King has a number of well-defined constilutional duties 
which ihcoreiicallj at least, are b^ond argument, it is some of 
his pmileges which are still uncertain His first clear duty is 
to be pohucally impartial 

The Crown does not know because it is abo^e party considerations, 
so long as the Prime Minister can fonn a Cabinet with a majonty m 
the House of Commons it is theoretieaJly a maiter of indifference tom 
what directions that majonty is obtained ' 

Since Queen Anne’s time the King has taken no part m Cabinet 
meetings and his nghi to know the differences of opinion of its 
indisidual members is highly doubtful Queen Victoria claimed 
that Melbourne, Peel, Russell, and Beaconsficid ga\e her this 
information (the Iasi certainly did) Gladstone nescrthelcss 
remained adamant m his refusal to comply Edward Vfl found 
out indmdual opinions mdireclly throu^ his Seoefary, Lord 
Esher,* and his successors ha\e quite likely followed his example 
Direct impartation of such infonnation will depend on personal 
factors and one would be rash to prophesy that no future Queen 
will find a Disraeli 

Though theoretically above party, the Monarchy has, m fact, 
never been impartial By training and tradition the PCmg is 
essentially Consenative even when, like George IV ortVilliamlV, 
he showed Whig leanings before acccssioo Queen ^'iciona’s 
dislike of Gladstone — ^%\hich F M Hardie says was funda- 
mentally caused by the incompatibility of her Conservatism and 
his Liberalism is notonous A constitutional ruler when a 
Conservative Government was in power, she became actively 
interfering as soon as Liberals look over and deliberately thwarted 
and embarrassed them whenever possible She is called by 
Dr Jennings “a kind of extemaj leader to the (ConsenaUve) 
Opposition caucus” in the latter half of her reign Her suct^sors, 
though not so blatantly partisan, and indeed equally fnendly 
towards whatever party has Seen in offi’ce, have been dkfomny 
Conservative George V’s well known fondness for Ramsay 
MacDonald is no evidence to tte contrary, or Lord Esher’s 
statement that the King was sorij to lose MacDonaW, and that 

1 H J Laski, Crisis mi the Caaumtm, p 14 

* H J latVi. Pathmentar} Ctnermtent m Engkmd, p 339 

* The Pchneai 1/^uence of Quetn p 117 
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Radicals and Socialists arc so much nicer to Sovereigns than 
Tones,' seeing how easily MacDonald succumbed to the “ansto- 
craiic embrace" and that the Monarchy is, in general, as much 
revered by Labour as by other parties 

A corollary of the King's impartiality is his duty to refrain from 
correspondence with the Opposition, except of a social kind 
Queen Victoria’s tendency to offend against this rule was cut 
short by Melbourne, permitted by Salisbuiy, and actively 
encouraged by Disraeli m Opposiiion Edward VII arranged to 
be kept informed of the views of the Opposition through Lord 
Esher and in 1909 corresponded with them through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the extent of discovering whether Balfour 
would take ofllce if dissolution was refused to the Government * 

The King’s secretary is an exception to the rule that the King 
must rely on the advice of his Government He need not be a 
Privy Councillor and is not a CinJ Servant and is therefore bound 
by no consideration apart from his desire to serve the King 
Ills importance can scarcely be over-emphasized nnd Professor 
Laski characterizes him as "Keeper of the King's conscience’’ * 

In spite of the King’s duty not to seek advice from the 
Opposition, It IS considered essential that he should shqw courtesy 
to them, QS indeed to all men, nnd never disphy ill-humour 
or attempt to pay off old scores There is no surer way to win 
popularity than to fulfil Lord Carnarvon’s requirements for a 
colonial Governor and be an “English gentleman in the fullest 
sense of the term ’’ * Yet Queen Victoria’s social discriminaiion 
against those she disliked m or out of the Government, and her 
open criticism of Gladstone when he was her Prime Minister, 
and Edward VIl's refusal of hospitality to Lloyd George because 
he disapproved of his speeches, all show that this requirement 
of kingly graciousncss is honoured in the breach as well as in 
the observance 

It IS further considered fncritorious for the King to lessen 
party bitterness and disputes between the Houses, though he is 
not expected to act os umpire Queen Victoria m 1867, 
Edward VII m 1906 and 1909, and George V in 1913-14 arc 
cxnmpits* JraxcAhieij'S i.’vepel-sofXngtJAb 


‘ Journah end tellers, vol iv, p 297 

• IbUl . vol ii p 442 

• rarl'ameinary Cofrnmenl In Cngland r 

• TIK Mneleenih Ceniury, Dectmlxr, 1888 


419 
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kings The King must al%-a>s, noertheless, secure the consent 
of his Ministers to inlerMcw leaders of the Opposition and in 
1909 Edi>ard V[1 had some difficulty m obtaining his Go\ern* 
Trent's agreement for an inter\ne\\, even though he stressed that 
It was their Mews and not their advice which he wanted to hear 
In 1931 the King saw the leaders of the Opposition parties on 
the adv ice of the Prime Minister 

It is a constitutional monarch’s clear duty to remember that, 
in spite of any advantage he may have over his advisers through 
the length of his reign and experience, his training has unfitt^ 
him from appreciating more than a limited number of points 
of V lew or from being a good judge of w hat the best polity w ould 
be The last word cannot be his Though he may freely offer 
advice he must in the last resort give way “Queen Victona’s 
last resort was sometimes rather far away” ‘ but her successors, 
though by no means passive, seem to have been more reasonable 

The King’s Speech is not his but that of his Government In 
the unsympathetic words of Goldwin Smith, he serves as a 
“ventrdoquial apparatus” for his Prime Minister * Disraeh told 
Queen Victoria that the speedi from the throne was her own,* 
but this IS considered very unsound theory, although she is known 
to have had a speech modified on occasion * Purely personal 
references in a speech from the throne arc not consider^ under 
ministenal control 

The King is expected toact as the patron of all sorts of chantable 
and philanthropic institutions as well as encouraging sport In 
Victona’s day welfare wort, was not considered to fall within 
the monarch’s province and she hetself was more concerned 
about foreign than domestic pohey, but this becomes an 
increasingly important interest for the King to show, albeit 
a too sincere interest is by the very nature of the King’s upbnnging 
unUkely 

As much for his own guidance as for his reputation, the King's 
fnsxdi rivswiW XiVSi'iiff .and 5cdw‘*TuvtdP'4 Abiuigh Jhare Jis jio 
reason, apart from his own choice, why they should gcnerallj 
be members pf the anstocracy It is very desirable that he should 
not represent smart Society but should rather be a model of middle 

* VV 1 Jennings Cabmei Cotfnimeitt p 281 

* Cimada and (he Canadian Question p 148 

* F M Political Infimex of Queen y~iaom p 76 

« Esher Joimab and Utitrt \A i p 78, and Hardie cp at.pp 1 34-5 
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class doircstic virtues— though a mistress is more tolcfablc to 
the oflicial heads of church and slate than an unsuitable wife 
—and a family make excellent propaganda for the monarchy 
Neither should the King be “advanced” in his ideas Whatever 
his attitude to religion he must, of course, be a member of the 
established church, he must take communion at his coronation, 
jf lie neglects his religious dulics he must not be unduly surprised 
<at being puJlcd up publicly 

Ceremonial and pagcanlry are the breath of kings and, for 
complete success, the monarch should be impressed with them 
himself Edward VIII lost popularity tlirough his dislike of 
ceremonial, going to open Parliament in a car and breaking off 
a presentation ceremony through a shower 
While in some respects less free than Ins Inynblcst subject, the 
King IS in a paradoxical position, for his powers arc considerable 
In the words of Professor Laski — 

Jf 11 cJeir enough ihai a /nonarch who takci hu Julies serioujJ> is a force 
to be reckoned with jn our system ' 

Some of lus privileges arc as well-established theoretically as 
hiS duties The duty of the King to give in eventually to Ins 
Cabinet has its counterpart in lus tight to press his views on them, 
his right m Itagchot’s famous phrase, to be consulted, to encour- 
age, to warn ‘ On really important issues— but wlio is to decide 
winch issues arc really imponanC— the King must be consulted 
and be given full information before vital decisions or declarations 
of policy arc made, so tint he may hive good opportunity to 
modify policy, if he can TJic amount of his mllucncc will depend 
on the strength of the King Queen Victoria is now known 
to Invc chimed and exercised an enormous inniicncc and while 
the part played b> her successors is still obscure, it is clear tint 
flic mllucncc of the monarchy Ins been both ncgilnc in dis- 
couraging tiic introduction of legislation of which the King might 
disapprove, and positive tn many spheres, as for example, King 
Edward VII's influence over army and naval policy* But 
whereas Queen Victorn’s method was (hat of frontal attack, her 
successors seem to have preferred to work indirectly through their 
secretaries in bringing pressure to bear on (heir Cabinets 

• C'/iff p 31 

t 7/f Ijtfl/t/i Comr/iutlofi r 7S , ^ 
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In Victona’s da), she was kept aware of the minutiae of Cabinet 
business and de\ oted her life to mastenng the details Subsequent 
monarchs, although more casilj acassible than the Queen, I'lth 
her fondness for Balmoral and the Isle of Wight, base not been 
kept in touch with the intentions and deasions of the Cabinet 
to an>'ihing like the same extent e\en on subjects in which the 
King has been genuinely mieresfed, in foreign, though more 
frequeml) in domestic polic>„* pirtl) because of the enormous 
giowlh of business, making complete supcrsision impossible for 
one person and partis because more recent kings ha\e been more 
aciiscly empla>ed in other interests and also because recent 
Pnme Ministers, at least, ha\e increasind> discouraged the 
Crown's interference, and reduced its powers (The Rcgecc) 
Act, for example^ depn'cs him of a power exercised e\cQ b\ 
Gosemors General for short periods, namel>, the appointment 
of deputes) 

What inJluencc has the Kjng oter fortip pohc}'’ Queen 
Victoria’s influence is known to have been great on inan> 
occasions She more than once did her best to a\ Did war but over 
the Eastern Question of 1876-8 she might \erv well, in Hardic's 
opinion, have landed England in wnr, aficr having * backed the 
wrong horse,” or she might have abdicated had not Disraeli 
managed her very elev erl} * Hardie also points out that there 
were penods when her influence counted for nolhuig. Her 
influence in foreign affairs w-as largel) a famil} interest, he sajs,* 
and this explains wh}, since the Great War, at least, tic influence 
of the monarch} over foreign pohty has so much declined now 
that Europe's titular nilcrs arc no longer practically all of one 
family Mward VII’s supposed!} great influence over foreign 
policy and his great diplomatic skill have been e.xploded and it is 
now general]} held that what he cbeflv did v'las to encourage 
friendship with France and widen the nft with German} In 
the last few }ears the vital deasions in foreign poic} arrived at 
by Mr Qiamberfam seem icranaW} to have been conunmeated 
to the King afienards In Professor Keith’s view, the authonty 
of both parliament and King is bound to be diminished when 
the Prime Minister takes to diplomac} * The King’s nght to 

’ A. B Kcilh, Ertlsd fnm iTclom to George 17 p It} 

* Op at^f 163 

« Jfcii, p 141 

* y^eitii,Er^LnJ/mmf^et^nataCnr^JI p tSi 
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prior consultation is undoubted, even Ihouph lus inducncc in this 
sphere IS in the words of Professor Lriski, "a legend wiihout 
even the poucr to edify *’* Would it remain a legend if the King 
hiid advisers wlio intended taking a strong line of policy on 
ideological grounds of which he most heartily disipprovccl’ 
Once the Cabinet h is detided on policy Die p irt played by the 
King becomes tlic Cabinet’s rcspooMbdity and in no ease tan 
he be blamed for it Hut this doctrine ol Cabinet responsibility 
can be earned too far and it is stated ad luwuiim tliat if a King 
exercises his prcrogatucs or performs any public act whatever, 
Ins Ministers must be asponsibic for it On tins point 
Dr Jennings has something wonderfully refreshing to say — 

to stiprest thiu ihe House cm Oemund an esnianaiion for n personil 
net ot tlic Momreh from n Oovernment which h h 1 nothinij lo do with 
ll or llnl the House wilt censure a Government for an net which the 
king dcckltil urmn in the cscrelso of his personvl prcropsllvcs, is 
nonsense Ifn Government ncnuiesccs In a royal net of which It approves 
it is nnsweniMe for its acquiescence If it does not so acquiesce hut 
rcsipns. and ii new Government is formevl the only oucsilon Is whether 
lint Government Ins a mijonty at the next election Nor cm the 
fiction protect the Kinp from altnck A King who insists on a dissotiiuon, 
or wim Is really the same thing compels the rcslpnation of ministers, 
will be nttiiclied os n p irdsin In the House and In the country • 

Queen Victorn’s inicrfcrcncc in patronage was constant, 
especially in ccclcsi isttc.d appointments, and she had a hrge 
control over the appointment and wuhdr.iwjil of nmbvssadors 
It Is not likely that her successors Invc inlerfcrcd to nnyihmg 
like tlic same extent, but our knowledge litre is small 
I dward Vll, at nil events, phyed n considerable ptrl in appoint- 
ments to Die army iind invy The right of the Monircli to have 
an extremely (lististcful nomination withdrawn is beyond rioiibt 
but his indiicncc over appointments, ns in other spheres, will be 
largely determined by his relationship with the Prime Minister 
One of the most undoubted rights of Die King is the choice 
of the Prune Minister Tins applies not only in lliosc instances 
when a Prime Minister, hiving been defeated m (he House, 
resigns, and may be s ud to base fotfsitcd the right to I Iis Majesty’s 
car, but in all eases There nrc the ofi-qiiotcd examples of 
Queen Victori t’s choice in IS94 of Kosebery and George W 

‘ Crhit orti Ihf Cimthu/hm p 3J 
’ CiiMnei ODtrrnninn. p J40 
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choice of hJr. BaldTvin in 1923. Hie 1931 iDcidest, Tvto lie 
King aslkcd Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to remain Prime Minister, 
although he w'as subsequently supported by only a fiaction of his 
former follo^^’em, in a Cabinet ebieSy of CoaseriiatiA'es end 
iiHmls. vxbch the Kins personal]) used all bs in3nerce to form. 

been subjected to >anous inicrpreiaDons, Professor Lasld 
holds that the pan pla\td b\ the Kinc ''as so crsal that the 
affair merits the tills of a “Palace Re\olutioV’' calls 
Mr. MacDonald “the King's faiounte. a psn:pa, not a repre* 
sentaD'C leader"^ "hds others, among them Mr. Sidney Webb, 
contend that, in xis" of the dicumstanccs. ihe King's action ""as 
pcifecily consutuuonal. As all the facts arc noi a'-aibblc, ixt 
must for the present suspend judgment 
hforc rccentlv the King has been said not to ha;-e excnri'^l 
too much iiuuan'e, but to hast bwn robbed cf his due share. 
This has b««D m connccuon viih the assunptic'a of cfice by 
Mr. Chamberlain, uhose appoiatmenl “ftnemll) under- 
stood'' months bdbre the reagnation cf Mr. Baldwin. In the 
words of Professor Keith*— 

"Ilieje was no sujsssboa of miaaee ia sihidas: tbs Otiwa ss to his 
rjccessor, h dearly aaawsjccd in dc pres bcTwe the c'’trt of his 
Tcsiiiiatioa not obIj’ thii be 'voulj ad%i$t the slaaioa cT Mr._N. 
Ch^beriah. but that d»ad\iawddb:aaei open. Tbsitiscsrtaialy 
no jci^d Tor such a poBbon.* 

It is posable to hold that the King's opinion was Sfsemed in 
advunce, and, as the choice of Mr, Qaxaberlain was pmtty 
oboTous, as Professor Keith himsdr points out in another 
perhaps the ioddent is of no great significance. 

Too tnudi can be made of the rralitj’ of the King's choice. 
In spite of Queen Metoria’s disIiLc of Ghefetont, and her cScits 
ID a\ o!d canin g for him, die was compelled on '■arious occasions 
to acrqit him as her Prime Minister. If a man is the ebrious 
leader of his part}’, th-* monaidi has little real choice, and mosi 
certainly the ^ ne>er dioose an) body from the minen'tv’ 
party, unless other parties have agreed to wort under him. 

Over the choice of the Prime Minirtej's coleagucs. the King 
does not luie the same authority. The Prime Ministers right 

* Oias cnl CcKsaanir. jv 3^ 

* Tht Al-!'. lip Cirniaaw, «£, T~ 4 J- 

* Erfhni jron ITslma J? 11 T- 
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of choice IS supposed to be undoubted and the King to have 
only the right of suggestion, which must not be unduly pressed 
Gladstone wus especially annoyed at the Queen’s insistence on 
excluding Labouchere and DiUce and her attempts to exclude 
Joseph Chamberlain He told a friend that her interference was 
intolerable, and (hat the reference to her was made only as a 
matter of courtesy ^ The stronger the Prime Minister, the less 
likely is he to tolerate interference of this kind At all events, 
since Edward VII’s time no difiiculties, as far as is known, have 
been made by the monarch over the Premier's choice of colleagues 
The discipline of the Cabinet is supposed to be for the Prime 
Minister to attend to but here again Queen Victoria tried to 
exercise control She objected, for instance, to Chamberlain’s 
spcechc?and said that he must either restrain his language or not 
remain in the Cabinet * This was clearly exceeding her powers 
Edward VII is also known to have objected to some of the 
speeches of Mr Lloyd George and Mr Churchill • 

It is highly doubtful whether the King can refuse to accept the 
resignation of his Ministers Even Queen Victona, who was 
supposed to have refused to accept resignation m 1855 and 1871, 
IS shown on investigation to be exonerated It was really the 
Prime Minister, on each occasion, who decided to reconsider 
the matter 

A prerogative which remains as real as ever is that of creating 
peers to swamp the House of Lords Two elections were held in 
1910 to convince Edward VII and George V that the Government 
had the support of (he people and even then the royal consent 
was by no means a foregone conclusion This is a prerogative 
which may, on the assumption of power by a Socialist Govern- 
ment, with thenecdforgrcaterspeedinovercomingtheopposition of 
the Lords than is provided by (he Parliament Act, become a vital 
one. Whichever way the King might act he would certainly suffer 
a serious diminution of prestige, if not something more serious 
The prerogative of refusal of assent may hardly be said to be 
any longer effective Not having operated since 1707 it may be 
assumed to be as dead as Queen Anne who last exercised it 
O^ToVrirroiAmT comfi lYmw i iSr cnnxmfi? .vismW ibuvd A? atarosAiatf 

* r M Ifardie. op eit, p 87 
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resignauon of the Cabinet and it would therefore be tantamount 
to disinissaL Yet, m 1913 Lord Halsbur} claimed that the King 
had power to refuse assent * and in 1914 a number of die hard 
Consen-aines aciual]> recommended the King to ciercise his 
\eto o\er the Home Rule BiU* though this, as c^enls clearl> 
showed, would ha\e been disastrous to the monarch) 

The two prerogatises of the King most open to question are 
those of dismissal of the Prune Minuter and the dissolution of 
the House of Commons The King has not crernsed the former 
prercgatne since 1784— the 1834 example being rather that of 
resignation— but as rccenilv as 1936 the King was recommended 
b> some to dismiss his nunisir} More to the point was the crisis 
caused bj Queen Victoria's telegram en clair to Gladstone, 
repronng him for Gordon's death, which nearlv led to his resigna* 
lion and would then have amounted to someihing perilously 
near to dismissal Gladstone, indeed, is said to have remarlcd 
lhathe would not be surpnsed if the Queen turned out her Govern- 
ment like her uncles * but this was not his view of constitutional 
propnely but rather a rare uchmation of eusperation 
Todd, the great aulhonty on colonial gov emment, while holding 
that the King could never dismiss a ministr) for purely personal 
reasons, quoted with approval Brougham’s opinion that the King 
could dismiss his ministry possessing the confidence of the House 
of Commons (I) if (here were uilemal dissensions among them- 
selves, (2) if they difTered from Iheir Sovereign or the counto’ 
over questions of pubLc policy, (3) if ibey were adopting measures 
ruinous to the interests of the coimtiy, (4) if there was a general 
feeling of distrust or disapprobation throughout the country 
To which Todd adds (5) if they show mcompetence, and he 
quotes a number of authonlies to support his view < 

Todd’s view is of particular interest to our study because he 
considered that the King provided a model for the Goveraor- 
Geueral, but the far greater authorities on theBntish conshtution, 
Anson and Xucey, 'oeheved thaT the Knig jni^ stffl everrae 
his prerogative of dismissal* Kath, m a very recent booh,* 

* A. B kcilh. Eit%iand frofri l^eiona to George 17, p I90 

* Sec eg^ 7>e United Engitre, April, 1914, p 147 

* Esher Jounwls and Letters \o! i, p 74 

* Perbamniaty Goremment vt Eegla^ pp lOS-9 

* I^e 77rr«, lOth and l5Ui Sej^ember, 1913 

* TTieKingwdt'se InpenalCtainitP 
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agrees with this view Always the reason given is the same, that 
the King, as the guardian of the consoiuiion, or the last defence 
of the rights of the people, may dismiss a ministry which fails to 
represent the views of the people or acts illegally 

Let us examine the various reasons given by Todd, since they 
include all the usual reasons given by various writers — 

(1) and (5) The internal dissensions of the Cabinet or its incom- 
petence arc not the business of the monarch nor is he qualified to 
judge at what stage he should interfere If they can carry on the 
government of the country, that is all that concerns him, and if 
they arc unable to do so, it is for the House of Commons to pass 
a vote of censure and thus make it necessary for the King to have 
new advisers 

(2) and (4) If they differ from (heir sovereign over public policy, 
il is for him, after remonstrance, to give way and not for them 
And why is he fitted to judge whether they differ from the country 
or how general is the feeling of distrust and disapprobation 
throughout the country^ This claim of the King's unique 
qualification as Chief Connoisseur of Public Opinion crops up 
also in Esher’s The Influence of King Edy>ard > where be says that 
the King felt perfect reliance upon his capacity to gauge the 
sentiments of the majority of the people, quite irrespective of the 
casual majorities of the House of Commons Dangerous doctrine 
and a striking illustration of the power of bias to affect the choice 
of words Call the Government party ''the chosen representatnes 
of the peopfe” instead of “casual majorities of the House of 
Commons” and the King’s claim docs not seem nearly so con 
vincmg Yet so modern a writer as Keith talks of the possibility 
of the King refusing advice which he was convinced did not 
represent the desire of the electorate *’ * According to Dicey, 
dismissal meant appeal from the sovereignty of parliament to 
Ihesovcreigntyofthcpeoplc * Most modern writers would regard 
It rather as interference with the rights of the people’s repre- 
sentatives by the King who, as an hcrcditiry, constitutional 
monarch, should exercise no such authority 

Chief Justice- Evatt, who devotes a large part of his book, The 
King and hs Dominion Coyernors, to discussion of the pictoganscs, 

» A^R^*ktilh^£>i8/<im//rp/F» MirlWto A> Cwryf 1/ p 99 
• Thf Lavj of th< Consumloit Wlh ed ) F 
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stresses the impracticahilit> of tbs su^estion, caused by the 
inability to get advice constitutionally from the Opposition or the 
press Evatt says — 

It certainly assimilates the functions of the Monarch to that of a pohtica! 
fs'ophet, ahhough his serene and rcaiote position necessarily prevents 
him from bems armed mih the soundest mafenals for such a forecast 
Failure of the new ministry at clccuons would place ths Monarch, to 
put It at the lowest, tn ‘ a position of some embarrassment ” ‘ 

Then, too, as Dr Jennings points out, in 1935 and, tve may now 
perhaps add, in 1938, the greater part of the electorate disapproved 
of the policy of the Government over Ethiopia, Czecho-Slovaba, 
and Spam Should the King have dismissed his Ministers or 
insisted on a dissolution'^ Dr Jennings, quite irrefutably, it 
seems, holds — 

If the Kwb selects decisions nhich seem to him to be important, his 
selection must depend upon his suhjecti>e notions, which it is bis duty, 
as an unpartul Sovereign, to ignore If he selects because of the 
vehemence of the Opposition, he uiviles all Oppositions to be vehement.* 

(3) The nght of dismissal because measures are being intro 
duc^ which are ruinous fo the country is more difficult On 
the surface it looks attractive that the J^ng should fulfil Keith’s 
requirement and act as the bulwark of the rights of the people 
But a little mvestieatioc shows that be is most unldcly to know 
vv hat really is ruinous to the country and is more likely to under- 
stand only what would be ruinous to the upper classes, or rather, 
be interpreted as such by them He is quite unfitted to be a 
good judge of what measure would rum or help the people as 
a whole 

In one eventually only would the King be justified m inter- 
fering, that IS, m a case of clear illegality, but it would have to be 
dear to him as untrained in the law, seemg that he cannot ask 
advi^on legal points eiscept from the law officers of the Cabinet, 
who a^also pobticians Beyond flus it w ould be unconstitutional 
and’ extremely unwise ibr liic Kinir it> $(f I’ihnir &- <r ubfinitr 
danger ttet influence might be brought to bear upon the King 
if a Labo^ Govemment assumed power, even after a sweeping 
victory at me polls, to induce him to frustrate their policy by an 
appeal to im as guardian of the coiKtitution One feels that 

* Ojr at^ p lOS 
‘ Cabinet GommnaU, p 305 
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Professor Keith’s insistence on the King’s importance as guardian 
of the constitution' rests chiefly on his hope of him as a bulwark 
against socialism 

Which, then, are the cases of clear illegality, when the King 
should act‘> In the words of Dr Jenmngs — 

He would be justified m refusing to assent to a policy which subverted 
the democratic basis of the constitution by unnecessary or indefinite 
prolongations of the life of parliament by a gerrymandering of the 
constituencies in the interests of one party or by fundamental modifica- 
tion of the electoral system to the same end * 

Even in such a case the King would have to find other advisers 
to carry on, who would almost certatnjy advise an appeal to the 
people Without an alternative mimstty, the King would be 
powerless to interfere, and even, having found one, he would 
run the risk of a revulsion of popular feeling at the rare exercise 
of his prerogative, leading to the defeat of the new ministry 
Then he would have to abdicate Even if the people supported 
him, he would be roimdly abused by some U would, in short, 
be highly dangerous to the monarchy but also hi^ly com- 
mendable 

Queen Victoria was not unique in her view that the grant of 
a dissolution to a ministry implied her approval of it and that 
a majority of votes cast against them "must be regarded as an 
affront to the Crown ” * She also believed that she had the 
power of forcing a dissoluuon, a power, however, that should only 
be used when there was a certainty of success That is never 
But the suggestion that it may be used still crops uppenodically 
One of the reasons given as justification for dismissal is alter- 
natively given for forcing a dissolution on a raimstry, namely, 
the failure of Parliament to represent the wishes of the people 
We have seen that it does not hold ivaler Yet as late as 1913-14 
some were recommending (hat (be King should dismiss his 
Ministers, others favoured a compulsory dissolution, or seeking 
the advice of the Privy Council, who would certainly, it was said, 
recommend an eleclionl* Nor were they advising action without 
very recent precedent for m 1910 two elections took place at the 
request of Edward VII and George V Nevertheless, it is very 

* EnglaitJ from Vietorui to Ctortt Vt, rp 95-1 02, 

» Cabuut Covemmenl, p 307 
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unportant (o notice lhaC^\hatwe^ pressure w-as brought to bear on 
the Prime Minister, he did agree to dissolution, so that theoretically 
11 vstis dissolution at his request Strictly speaking, the King 
cannot force a dissolution An Order in Council authorizing 
U has to be signed by the King and countersigned by a Minister 
and the King cannot set the whole process in motion of his oivn 
accord If they do not give adnee he cannot go beyond per 
suading his Ministers unless he nsks dismissing them 
Can the King, on the other hand, refuse to dissolve*’ It 
involves acting without advice, or more dangerous, on the 
advice of unauthorized persons Austm and Diccy held that he 
might while Bagehot held that he could hardly refuse dissolution 
even to a defeated ministry in this view Professors Laski and 
Keith concur Among men who have been Prune Mimsters, 
Salisbury agreed that the Queen had the powee,* as did Balfour 
m 1910,* and Asquith as late as 1923/ but the prerogative was 
not exercised Those who believe la the continued existence 
of the King’s prerogative always, however, stipulate that the 
King may only refuse a dissolution if there is an alternative 
ministry to take office At all events, the King's ngbt to have all 
the circumstances leading up to the request for dissolution 
'explained to him is undisputed 
The 1924 dissolution a year after an election is not proof 
either way Some claim it as a proof that the King exerased no 
discretion, while others say that he consented only after mature 
judgment and conviction that there was no alternative numstry 
We ma>, I think, safely assume that the King’s discretion is most 
unlikely to be exercised in this respect A refusal would prove 
a shock to the stabihty of the Crown and the theory underlying 
the suspension of discretion is unanswerable 

To grant a dissolution automatically (wntes Professor Laski) is to place 
the responsibility for tic goveromem squarely upon the shoulders of the 
electorate, where, in Ibe areumstance^ it ought to be * 

A Government chooses to dissolve at a moment when public 
opinion seems most likely to be in its fav our If the King refused 
dissolution at such a time he would be favounng the Opposition 

’ F M Haidie pp cir p 110 

* A- B Keith, England from Victma lo George VI p S9 
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The knowledge, (oo, that the King is willing to grant a dissolution 
may prevent the Opposition from censuring the Government 

There is hltle doubt that the King would not, like Lord Byng 
in Canada m 1926, have refused a dissolution to his Prime 
Minister on the grounds that there had been a dissolution ten 
months previously, and that he ought to attempt to form an 
alternative ministry What is even more certain is that, having 
refused to grant a dissolution to one Prime Minister, he would not, 
a few days later, have given it to another The 1939 refusal 
of dissolution in South Africa, because of its peculiar condiiions, 
provides no parallel for circumstances affecting the King 

To the rule that the King ought to give automatic assent to 
dissolutions there is an exception All authorities are agreed 
that he would be fully justified in refusing one dissolution on top 
of another with the object of wearing out the electorate into giving 
one party a majority 

We have done enough to show what confusion exists on the 
actual powers of the King Writers even as recently as Strachey, 
under-estimated the all pervading influence of the monarch, 
though some, at the same time, ovcrsiresscd the theoretical 
importance of the prerogatives Nowadays we admit that we do 
not know just what the King stands for in (he constitution Yet 
the Governor-General of a Dominion is glibly said to resemble 
him in all essential respects We therefore do not know exactly 
what it IS that he resembles To crown all, the Governor does 
not and canjiot resemble the King m all essential respects 

Broadly, the constitutional purpose of the King is to give the 
appearance of permanence and stability to an eicr-changing 
political situation in which the real leaders are temporary It is 
not that the King really does make for continuity of policy which 
changes with whatever Government is in office, but that he gives 
a feeling of security to the people by going on for ever while 
politicians come and go 

In this basic function the Governor General fails, being him- 
self in office only about six years— a shorter time than some 
Dominion Governments— and there is a feeling rather that it is 
the Governors who may come and go while the real Government 
remains unaltered 

The chief psychological function of the monarch, as has been 
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made clear m recent times, is that te acts as a falher-substitiitc 
to the people and also as a compensation to themsehes for their 
ou*n drab hes No Goiemor General pla)^ this role and it m 
futile to pretend that he may be equated wlh the King. There 
is m the quahty of popular admiration for the King something 
different from that hestoned on film stars and successful sports 
teams WTien a rare person, brought up in the modem atmosphere 
of adulation of the monarch) , expresses his disapprov’al of it, 
it IS often with something of the quality of the man who challeng« 
God to stfiie him dead Republicanism in England is seldom 
a merely mtellectual eultiatioo Eien the most sophisticated, 
probably to his own intense annopnee, feels oieraned or 
abnom^y “natural ’ m the presence of the King, though he rraj 
not particularly admire him as a man and ha\e good arguments 
against the institution of monarchy The roots of bngship he 
deep in the unconscious and spring from the same source as the 
ideas of God, Pnest and Fukrer and are sponymous mth 
mysterious power The enthusiasm maniTestcd oier the ropl 
Msit to the United States shows that this is not a peculiarly 
BnOsh charactenstic Any chance we may ha\ e had of becoming 
more rauonal in this direction, just as we ba\e over other Magic 
Men— and until the second of Victoria's reign this seemed 
increasingly likclj'— has been rendered void by a succession of 
monarchs who have been outsiandmgjy successful mother- or 
father substitutes or, in the case of Edward VII, a model of good 
breedmg and charm, all of which ^'l^tues have been vigorously 
expbited by propaganda 

The Governor-General, on the other hand, is just a man, 
possibly a distinguished genUemaD, but a man’s a man for a’ 
that Can anyone, for example, imagine a Prime Minister 
wntmg about his Kmg as John Macdonald wrote about his 
Governor General'^ 

It was amunng to see the dismy wth which they saw Ottawa and 
JUdeau HaU- It seems that do prepaiation had made for thcff 
reception, and they had to put up with a considerable amoiml of 
discomfort.* 

It must^also not be forgotten that the Dominions still retain 
the King as nominal head of the stale, m addition to each having 

V In a letter to Txjrd Lisgsr, the ex-GoYcisor, about Lord Duffma. J Pope, 
Orcjfwndmce it John Macdonald, p 177 
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a Governor-General Add to this that, either before or after 
ascending the throne, the King is likely to visit most parts of his 
Empire and it will be seen that the Governor General may not 
fairly be said to take his place As the King’s social contacts 
must necessarily be restricted and narrow and enthusiasm for him 
strengthened abroad as well as at home by skilful newspaper and 
cinema propaganda, and by Royal broadcasts to the Empire on 
important occasions, he will seem almost as near and real to the 
citizens of remote Dominions as to the people of England 
If the Queen chooses dresses of a particular shade of purple 
for her tour of America, a large number of the women throughout 
the Empire go t^e same shade of purple, let a member of the 
royal family buy the product of some neglected or struggling 
industry and m no time it is expenencing a boom The presence 
of Republican or anti-British dements in a Domimon or colony 
makes the others more fervent in their admiration and imitation 
of the monarchy and anyone unwilhng to join in the chorus has 
his qualification as a sound atizen immediately suspect 
The Governor General is capable of rousing only the mildest 
interest Very little propaganda is made on his behalf although 
the press may spasmodically boost a Governor-General if he 
sponsors a favourite scheme of theirs In South Africa, for 
example, the Cape papers made much of the Earl of Athlone 
because he was deeply concerned about the slums at the same 
time that they were agitating about them But their attitude had 
no worship in it, being rather that of, “Here is a distinguished 
gentleman with wide experience of different countries, whose 
opinion is well worth having” and those who were pleased with 
the attitude of the Governor-General did not go beyond this 
If a Governor-General says something worth listening to, he will 
be given a respectful heanng by the public but his trite sayings 
will never be elevated to the position of oracles Even if he is 
himself Royal there will be nothing like the same attitude towards 
him as towards the King The Abdication showed very plainly 
that it was the office rather than the person of the King which 
has become sacrosanct and people become reasonable towards 
members of the Royal Family m inverse proportion to their 
nearness to the succession , 

Few know the Govcrnor-Gcncrars genealogy, the sayings of 
his children are ignored , his wife's fashions barely nouced He 
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may patronize a failing industry adhb without having a noticeable 
effect upon it, cnticism of him is nonnally not much indulged m 
as he IS remote and not very interesting but, if he is cnticized, there 
IS nobody there to imply with shocled looks that this is sacrilege 

What, then, does the Governor Genera! stand for’ First, 
in stnct law be has alwavs represented and still represents the 
Affjg Ordinary people, however, do not regard him as the 
representative of the King unless be is a member of the Ropl 
Family Second, he has represented the Imperial Go\emment 
To the Doimmon Governments before 1926 this fact must 
have been very real, but the people did not see him in that haht 
Third, he may stand for Eii^lmd which is, fot; many who have 
never seen it, an abstraction about which they feel either senti- 
mental or bitter Pohucal parties in England do not have the 
same reality to the men and women of the Dominions as their 
own, and, although Dominion statesmen have often pomted out 
that Governors General used to he the nominees of pohtical 
parties in England, and ladccd very often were party mcn—as 
though that excused the choice of local pohticans instead— this 
has awakened no echo among the people In the Dominions one 
bears of England s' generosity in South Afnca after the Anglo- 
Boer War, never of the generosi^ of ‘ the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government ” 

The attitude, that the Governor General stands for England, 
is clearly exemplified m a speech of a Kalionahst member of 
the South African House of Assembly He said that when the 
Governor General went anywhere the feeling was aroused that 
he was appeanng there as Ibe rcprcseclahve of another Power 
For mstance, when he arrived ‘God save the Kmg” was 
immediately played In Ireland the Governor General had 
refused to attend a function when it was played In view of their 
status It was not nght for the stamp of a previous penod to be 
always impressed on the Afnkaans {Krople They had the same 
feeling when the Union Jack flew over the residence of the 
vSlnemcrijeDerai’anQ'itiey had’agitatcd'about it m order to get 
it removed, which was ultimately done ^ 

Fourth, the Governor General may stand for the Government 
of the I^mmwn If he is a citizen of the Dominion, as well as 
being chosen by the Doimmon Government, and especially if 


*^<l^alo/fiiePailmien!softfitEnifae,\ol x\%pp 695-6 
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he was a political supporter of the Government before his 
appointment, he will undoubtedly have this significance for 
everybody, and partisan feeling will be entertained towards him 
But It will not be very deep unless he comes into conflict with 
the Cabinet 

The difierence between King and Governor General is not 
psychological only The King holds office for life, his tenure 
IS secure, to remove him, abdication a serious affair, is necessary, 
he IS never the nominee of a party Government , he acquires 
considerable experience in the course of a long reign, which makes 
his opinion worthy of more than formal respect , advice given by 
him is personal, and his opinion if written, is not published until 
the issue is dead, and not immediately as is the Governor- 
Gcneral’s 

The prerogatives of the Governor General are strictly limited ' 
Though he and his wife are called “Excellency ” though he 
receives salutes from men or war and has a special flag,* and 
though he has a special uniform, his powers are derived only from 
his commission, unlike the King’s The Letters Patent accom* 
pamed by Royal Instructions, were formerly issued to the 
Governor*GcncraI under the Great Seal and Signet and counter* 
signed by the Secretary of Stale for the Colonies The practice 
has been modified m some Dominions, m keeping with his new 
status,* but the Governor General still owes his authonty to his 
Commission, in spite of the formal changes 

In Hill versus Bigge ic was stated by the Pnv> Council that a 
Governor cannot be regarded as a viceroy nor can it be assumed 
that he possesses general seneragn power His authonty is 
derived from his commission and is limited to powers thereby 
entrusted to him The Governor General is limited from 
exercising the prerogative of coinage, be cannot confer honours 
or perform an act of investiture without special permission from 
the Crown, he may not exclude aliens, he cannot proclaim war 
or peace or make treaties without special authonty * or create 
legislative bodies or courts without authonty, he cannot grant 
a fat to a petition of right 

ittc iteri' Coxernment 

u invaluable 1912 ed, pp lOJ , 1 , 

• Since 1926 he has had his own flag instead cf the Union /act 
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Unlike the King, who can do no wTong. and the Uird 
Liemenant of Ireland, the Go\'enior-Gcncnil. according to tic 
deaqon in Musgn\n irrr-ii Pulido, cannot claim immumn from 
habihn to be sued in the courts of the coIon> on the grounit 
of pmilege onl\ Abo, according to the Offences against the 
Person Act, IS^l. an\ Bntish subject guilt> of man'Iaudilei' 
or iDurder an\'ivhere, ina\ be tned for it, if discoNured inUngbnd.^ 
A Go^’e^lor-GeDeral vviU iherefore need an Act of Indemnib 
to co\cT him if he is a pamapani m an illegal act and this, be 
u noted, on]> co%en him in the Domnuon. and lea\'e5 him still 
liable to be tried in England under the Offences against the 
Person Act 

Under Nunous Impenal Acts, a Gorernor iaa> be tried in 
England or before commisaoncis m an> countn, for mis- 
dcpeanours commirtfd at^A law-s wbcb Keth calk “musti 
rebes of antiquiu,"- but which ha\c cot been rep>eaJ5d- A wni 
of mandamus, fcou-evef, cannot be issued against a Goieinor 
to compel him to aa in his capacit) as Go\‘en3or. nor can he be 
sued on ofinal contnets. 

As a rchc of the dax-s when n ww feared that a Goxemor might 
be bribed and become paraal to the colonists, no Gotrmor is 
allow-ed to accept presents, cicept xuledicioo ona For the 
same reason the penod of office has seldom been extended be} ond 
SIX j-eais 

Of considerable interest is the fact that the relationship between 
Coxernor-Gencral and Cabinet, though arknowled^ to be 
modellsd broadI> on that bemwn King and Cabinet, was not 
regarded as identical This is expressed dsail} enough in a 
^?eech of Tupper\ a pronunent Canadian, in the House of 
Conunons He said — 

The GoirnsneDt here do not scad q rtpid to the GorcmoT-G-DSTal 

n ctatdy tbe S2z« postioa zs Htr Maje^sj’s Gox’cnrasrt la Fnrl»nj 

ai iTGri w the Qirci.* 

Keith, indeed, holds that in •jate of the 1926 dedaralioa of 
exact likeness, the rehuonship u still different because the people 
expect It to be differcuL* M> own behef is that it is iMeirat 

* T^ B liss Eaj'WSast tiisa il ^wss, *5 wss br lir false of the a fis sy* 

to bold the GcnemoriKposaVls fee ihs encanM efestnesrj Seal n 1W9 

* liesp^^jibli CcTOTi-Tra (1912 ed^ p. ixfi. 

* Qn. H.C Driates, 29ii Jzamrr. 

» See one. juil 
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because the histones of Dominions and Mother Country arc so 
unlike that the whole background against which the Governor- 
General works js unparalleled m Great Britain It would have 
been futile, for instance, for Sir Patrick Duncan m 1939 to 
have tried to model his behaviour on that of the King, seeing 
that the King could never be faced with the situation which 
confronted the Governor-Genera! then 
Nor was the 1926 declaration itself entirely sincere What 
It really meant was that the Governor-General should be like 
the King as far as his limitations were concerned but not his 
powers It IS pretty obvious that this was so because no sug- 
gestion was made tint the Governor-General should have all 
the prerogatives of the Crown delegated to him, instead of just 
some, as formcrlj, nor was the Governor General put, like the 
King, above the law Keith says that it is possible to argue that 
the very declaration, that the Governor General was to be like 
the King m his dealing with his Ministers, gives him the full royal 
prerogatives Tlicrc has, however, been no test case It js high 
time that the Governor-General should be given legal immunity 
for official acts As H J Schlosbcrg says — 

The Governor Genera! u in an inferior position in the eye» of the law 
to any ordinary ambasiador of some inusmncant State Tor aa 
ambassador is not subject to Courts at all * 

Let us compare the Governor-Generars duties and privileges 
one by one with those of the King 
Like the King, the Governor-Genera! is expected to be equally 
friendly to whatever party is m o/Rcc and to refrain from seeking 
advice from the Opposition The King, we have seen, though 
theoretically belonging to no party, may safCly be assumed to 
have strong Conservative leanings Governors have seldom been 
unconnected with British politics and have not infrequently been 
active politicins before appointment, many having held ministerial 
office m Conservative or Liberal Governments But they are 
expected to ignore their personal opinions on assuming office 
Apart from politics, seven Governors in Canada m the last 
century have had previous gubernatonal experience , seven have 
had military experience, one had prominent connections with 
business and another won fame as an author They have been 


Ttie hlftg't Sepubltcf, p 15 
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drawn almost CTclusucly from the anstocracy’ Their success 
af impartiality has laned from one Governor to another but 
may fairly, on the whole, be said to have been considerable. 
Of course, in Gmada no Governor has had to work with a Labour 
Government and has, at most, had to adapt himself to a Prime 
Minister with different racial traditions and religious opiiuons, 
and not with one whose whole outlook and philosophy is based 
on different assumptions 

The press and occasionally members of parliament has e openly 
accused some Governors of partisanship in exceedingly bitter 
language such as no King has suffered at least in his lifetime but, 
like the King, the Governor-General is constitutionally unable 
to defend himself 

The right of the Governor-General to attend Cabmet meetmgs 
IS defimtely lost * Macdonald is said to have put an end to this 
practice in Canada ’ and though subsequently there was at least 
one protest,* and one loumaiion by a Governor that he was 
bemg unduly gracious to abstain from attendiog,* the rule was 
definitely established Yet, from South Africa, as recently as 
1914 came an example of a Governor-General being mvitcd to 
sit with his Cabioet, when Lord Buxton’s advice was sought in 
connection with military policy * 

The Governor’s knowledge of the opinions individual 
members of the Cabmet is a matter which will depend on his 
degree of intimacy w ith his Prime Mimster and must normally 
be very shght T^e fear that the Governor might use his know* 
ledge to attempt to interfere as, for example, to refuse dissolution, 
will prevent much from bang told to him Only m cases of 
disruption too obvious to be concealed and which leads to an 
actual split will th? Governor be apprised of the facts Unlike 
the King’s secretary who, through his connection with the ruhng 
classes in England, can play a large part as liaison officer between 
the King and them, the Govemor-Generars secretary has no 

* See Appeodw A for a chart on the rant edoestjon, carter, and party affiliations 
of Canadiaii Govemors^encTaL 

’ Iq Canada, unlile the Other Dommions, the Governor-General does not e'en 
preside o^er formal meetings at vshich Orden^n-Gounril are approved. They are, 
instead, submitted to him for his signature 

* O D Slelton, Lfe ani Turn of Sir A T Galt, p 325 

* See poit, p 159 

* Sec ;>£>«, p 145 ^ 

* Ca^nd^t Ulster) of the BrauhEirprr,\dL\ssi,^ 678 LordBialonwasalso 

in the habit cf aslmg the advice of inBuerttiai M Pi. Op ttt 
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such Standing and plays asmaJI part though, m Canada, a Military 
Secretary has proved an annoyance to the Cabinet on occasion ^ 

In the Dominions party feeling has always run much higher 
than in England and the function of the Govcrnor.Gcncral to try 
to lessen bitterness has been important but dangerous to himself 
and has also been strongly discouraged by the Government In 
Canada at least one Governor played a large part m trying to 
reconcile a provincial Government with that of the Dominion * 
but there have been no striking successes in lessening party 
bitterness, unlike in South Afnea where popular opinion widely 
credits the Earl of Athlonc with having had a large share m 
inducing the leaders of the parties to compromise over the Flag 
Bill in 1926 when the controversy over it threatened to end m 
civil war 

The Governor, like the King, is supposed to be courteous to all 
Yet so redoubtable a champion of representative government as 
Elgin was accused by Macdonald, who was m Opposition during 
most of Elgin’s administration, of rudeness to his party * There 
IS, It is only fair to say, no evidence to support this view Party 
feeling at that time ran high enough to lead to noting, assault on 
the Governor-General, and burning of the Houses of Parliament, 
80 we may not unreasonably discount the evidence of a repre- 
sentative of the party which stirred the people up to this pitch 
of fury because the Governor-General insisted on acting on the 
advice of his Cabinet 

The speech from the throne is firmly rccognired as being the 
Government’s and not the Governor General’s, though Canada 
provides at least one example of a Governor who induced his 
Government to approve of a speech he composed,* and another 
who insisted on the omission of a portion which he considered 
objectionable • Purely personal references may be made without 
Cabinet supervision, as, foe example, when Lord Lome com- 
mented on the Princess Louise’s health 

The duty of the Governor General to submit, after remon- 
strance, to unwelcome policy has been freely recognized since 

• ice r*' 157* *At the lime of Ibe Manitoba School Question too the 
Covernor-Cenetal met the Prime Minister and Ibe Apcni General of Manitoba 
for discussion without the prcseoce of the Domm^ Prime Minister 

* J Pope, Mtrvxrs pf Sir John Macaonau, p 52 

* Set post, V 152 

• Ibid 
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Hern assented to the Rebellioa Losses Bill in spite of poiserful 
urpngs of ilje Opposition not to do so and his own dislile of the 
measure The amount of interference, of course, has alwajs 
depended on the Go\enioT but has e^e^ tended to grow less 
Lord Duffenn open!} confessed to the Colonial Secretary that 
he nagged his Ministers into adopting certain hnes of polics ‘ 
but whta ihej were adamant eien he could do nothing but 
continue to nag No modem Go\emor*General would nsl 
interference to this atenL , 

0\er the question of Cabinci rcsponsibilil), cxacll) the same 
ma> be said as in connection with the King, which is, that normally 
ctery act of the Goiemor is co\ered b> Cabinet respoasibiht), 
but if be escrcises his prerogativ e to dismiss a ministry he cannot 
expect the ficbon to prolecl him from cnbinsm In a Dominion 
such an act would lead to eien more acnmonious recnmmation 
than m England If, too, a Gosemor makes public speeches m 
which he expresses his own news on control ersiaJ questions, he will 
most assur^lj be strong!) cntiozcd, as several instances show.* 
The Goveraor^Gcceral s dut\ to patronize chanbes, art, sport, 
and education is taken for granted and is general!) as faid^uU) 
earned out as the King's It is hkevMse considered advisable for 
him to hav c a sa hsfactof) personal character and a man is scarcely 
likely to secure an appointment without a wife and a suitable 
one at that Although constitutional]) she 'tancL for nothing, 
she plaj3 a great part especially m such activubes as showing 
mterest m backward races, anmud welfare, and distort hospilaL 
As with modero royalty, an inlcrtsl in socjal w'clfare is a great 
asset Id the Dosumoiis ceremonial plav’S a much smaller part 
than m England and the occasions for the use of it are fewer 
^VTiat is more likely to apjwal in a Governor-General— just as it 
was the secret of the cnorraous popularly of the Pnnee of Wales 
in the Domimons— IS the ability (o rou^ it and be “a jolly good 
fellow ” There is no real anstocraa, even if a snobbish minority 
do their best to create one, and the entertainments provided 
Gov eminent House onlv a small Dumber of people, although 

they may at tunes be amazuidy lavisL Imitations to Govern- 
ment House ate nothing hie the same knidos as attendance 
at Court 
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If the Governor-General can speak both official languages m 
countries where there are two, he has gone a long way to securing 
popularity, and an interest m the alternative Kultur will also be 
greatly appreciated, if it appears genuine and not merely pohte 
An Irish Governor-General was criticized in the Dail for not 
taking part in the Gaehcization of the State*^ 

Like the King, the Governor-General must have no known 
"advanced” views on rehgion nor, equally, on poUtics The 
absence of a state church not only deprives him of the possibility 
of having any control over appointments but also relieves him 
of the duty of acting as the head of it Some sections of the 
people will think it important that the Governor General should 
attend service, at least occasionally, in whatever church to which 
be gives nominal adherence 

By mapy the Governor-General is looked upon as owihg the 
duty to serve as a hnk with the Mother Country and to strengthen 
afieciion for the King This suggestion is enough to make others 
desire to have the office abolished or at least filled by a local 
citizen with no enthusiasm for either In a Dominion where 
feeling is thus divided a Governor-General would be wise to 
perform these functions by implication only 
The Governor-General is supposed, like his prototype, to 
possess the right of having really important policy of the Cabinet 
explained to him before decisions or declarations are made but 
this IS generally nowadays little more than a pious wish The 
1926 Conference stated (hat it was desirable that the Governor- 
General should be kept in touch with the intentions and decisions 
of the Cabinet, just as the King is with the affairs in Great Britain * 
Lord Dufferm said that a Govemor-Gencrars opportunities for 
supervision extended to the most minute matters of administra- 
tion, as almost every act of the Government required an Order- 
in-Council which only became valid on his signature being 
attached to it * Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that of 
the steps leading up to the formal signature, the Governor- 
General has now little knowledge and is told far less than the 
King IS concerning Bntish Cabinet business There is no reason 
to expect that the 1926 resolution will alter this state of affairs 

» JFE. yol Jill p 76S 

• DufSrin fo Canunoo, G D 6/29 ht June, 1876 
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What part does the Go\emor play m foreign policy’ Elgin 
«'as responsible for signing the lemprocity treaty beti^een the 
United States and Canada, and Canadian Governors in general 
have often pla>ed a considerable, tf unobtnlSl^e, part in the 
relations with the United States This was especially important 
when Canada did not base diplomatic representation separate 
from Great Bntain and could not formulate her own foreign 
pobcj TheGoiernor-Generalwasthen an Englishman uniquely 
qualified to see the Dominion poicl of mct He would use 
bis influence with the Bntish Go\emmcnt, the Canadian Go^ em- 
inent, and sometimes the American Go\emment, although Bntam 
had her ambassador m Washington Since Canada has secured 
her own diplomatic represcnbtion, and especially since the 
Governor General has been cut off from the Gilomal Office, 
and now that Canada determines her own foreign policy, the 
influence of the Gov error General is considerably reduced But 
It IS not negligible in securing good relations with the United 
States m so far as this may be done by social means and the 
interchange visits of the beads of the tvvo States 

In the other Damioions the absence of a powerful neighbour 
has made the influence of the Governor General far less and, 
until completely cut off from the Imperial Government, his 
influence on foreign affairs was probablj confined rather to general 
exhortations to both to make allowances for the other’s point 
of view 

Over patronage the orthodox vtcw used to be that the 
Governor’s prerogative was real Todd quotes with approval 
the saving of Sir G F Bowen, Governor of Queensland, that 
under responsible gov eminent a Governor was not nd of respon- 
sibiht} over appointments to pubhc offices, espsaally as far as 
judges were concerned * Governors have, no doubt, at vanous 
times had beneficial effects in prevoitiDg too blatant a develop- 
ment of the spoils sjstcm, but the famous Aberdeen Tupper 
episode m which the Governor General and Prime Mmistencame 
into conflict over appointmcnls, n^ny of them judge^ips,* 
show s the unwisdom of allowing interference m any cifcumsmnces 
to go bejond remonstrance 

Wlb regard to the choice of the Prune Minister, it is the custom 

> FaiBmentar) Cmtnrnenttsthe Cotorui p SI 

* Sc« posi, p 16S 
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in all the Dominions for party caucuses to choose their leaders 
and, if the party is successful at the polls, its leader is as a matter 
of course, sent for by the Governor-General In cases where 
no party has a clear majority — which happens not infrequently 
owing to the tendency for the two party system to break down 
m the Dominions — arrangements arc arrived at by the parties 
themselves, as to which shall lake office and under what con- 
ditions It shall receive the support of other groups The Pnme 
Minister’s nght to choose his colleagues is absolute and the 
Governor-General’s ability to interfere negligible He is thus 
often compelled to have Ministers distasteful to himself 
There is no exact parallel in the Dominions to the prerogative 
of creating peers, except in a limited sense in Canada, and there 
the request for additional senators is expressed by the Canadian 
Cabinet to the Imperial Government and not to the Governor- 
General,’- who IS thus not in an analogous position to the King 
A solution of conflict between the Houses would therefore not 
be dependent on an act of (he Governor-General, who m this 
respect would not resemble the King 
Canada provides us with an example of a Governor-General 
refusing to accept the resignaiion of his Ministers in 1896* 
but, taking the King as his example, no modern Governor- 
General would be justified in following this precedent even under 
the circumstances which then prevailed, though he might use his 
influence to the uttennost in the same direction 
The Governor-General’s veto did not expire when 'responsible 
government was born Elgin himself said that no inducement on 
earth would prevail with him (o acquiesce in any measure which 
seemed repugnant to public morals or Imperial interests • Todd 
said that^i Governor would be justified in refusing assent if he 
doubted the wisdom or legality of advice tendered to him or 
thought that it was prompted by corrupt, partisan, or other 
unworthy motives and did not have regard to the honour of the 
Crown or the welfare and advancement of the country at large * 
This Wiis a rather tall order and whatever may have been said 
previous^ for the Governor’s function as protector of the rights 
of the Crown, it cannot now be conceded that he may refuse 

‘ D NA Act S 26 

• See post p 167 

• Egwlon and Grant Canadon Consiiiutiottol Development, p 3SS 

• Porhamrnlary Co\ernrnent In the Colonlet, pp 816-17 
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assent for that reason only or merely because lie doubts the 
^visdom of a measure or the absence of loftiness in the mouses 
ivhich inspired il, not indeed being the best judge of such matters 
Just as the King’s position as guardian of the constitution is 
valued bj those Hho would like to see him use his prerogatiie 
to protect pnvilege, so, at least some of the insistence on the 
Go\emor*Gcnciars comparable position comes from those who 
sec in him the last barner against secession 
The question of ihe^Iily is difficult The Cabinet arc not 
supposed to present for signature any Bd) which is unconstitutional 
or illegal and their adwce is supposed to be given bv them as 
legal officers and not as party politicians when questioned bj 
the Governor-General on this pomt In all the Dominions a 
WTiflen report from a law officer of the Government, ccilif>’iijg 
that the Governor-General could Icgallj sign, used to accompany 
each Bill This practice ceased in those Dominions where 
reservanoQ of particular classes of Bills was removed from the 
consPttihoa— in Canada as early as 1878 Again Todd held that 
if a Governor feared that their judgment had unconsciously 
been biassed by political considerations he was free to get advice 
elsewhere ‘ Gearlj, m such a case be must either do this or 
rel) OQ his ovra opinions which arc not hiely to be a trustworthy 
guide to legal quesnons unless, like Sir Isaac Isaacs of Australia, 
he happens himelf to be a bicUy trained lawyer 
No responsible thinker will agree with Todd nowada)? that a 
Governor may seek ertra-CalHiiet advice, seeing that the King 
must depend for legal advice on his advisers Unless he was 
absolutely certam, a Governor would be going outside his con- 
stitutional powers if he went bejond remonstrance Formerly, 
the obligation to reserve certain classes of Bills nd him of final 
responsibiht) in many issues but he must now deade without 
reference to the Impcnal authonties * 

Fortunately , there is an excellent example of how this problem 
may be settled from Australia In 1931 Sir Isaac Isaacs agreed 
to regulations passed under the Commonwealth Transport 
Workers’ Act by the House of Representatives, which were 
substantially the same as those already disallowed by the Senate 
'\Vhen the latter protested, be jusU&ed himself on the following 
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grounds —(I) that be was satisfied that ihe House of Repre- 
sentatiNCs was not acting ifiegally, f2> that the proper tribunal 
to judge was the judiciary, and (3) that to avoid the imputation 
of being a partisan, he must act on the advice of his Ministers * 
The first reason given was peculiar to the case, and J am not 
sure that the third reason can be invariably accepted without 
reservation, but the second seems both adequate and unanswer- 
able As Evatt strongly urges, the correct thing for the Governor 
to do IS always to insist on the legality of a disputed measure 
being tested by the Courts * 

But what if the illegality is obvious"’ Should the Governor 
distinguish between the lawful and the expedient m deciding 
what to do'^ He knows that he has no legal immunity Should 
he rely on, or regard as out-of-date, the despatch which Cardwell, 
as Colonial Secretary, wrote on this subject m 1865'* This laid 
down — 

The Queen's jcprescntaiive is imprratncly bound lo wJibhoJd ibc 
Queen’s aulhority from all or any manifestly unlawful proceedings 
The powers of the Crown must never be used to authorize or facibiate 
any act which rs required for an immedu'e politicsl purpose but ts 
forbidden by'lawn 

A despatch of 1878, from Hicks Beach, be may well remember, 
stressed the necessity for a memorandum from his law ofilcers 
certifying in their capacity as such that any measure which seemed 
doubtful to him was legal and constitutional If this was not 
forthcoming, he was to decide on his own responsibility whether 
be should ask for delay or accept their resignation ‘ 

In 1914, however, Harcourt approved of Lord Gladstone's act 
when he gave his assent to the deportation of sinkers from South 
Africa without trial * 

If the bewildered Governor turns to Keith for guidance, as not 
uncommonly has been done, he has two contradictory sets of 
advice to choose from First — 


It iJ bciler that the necessity of observing constituuonal pnncipics 
should be learned by experience of the disad\anuecs of breaking them 
than that third parties should step in to save democracies from the 
results of their own errors * 

•H V 77e /rj>7g and JbJs Vomninm Goirrnori pp \%(r-^ 


* A U Keiih, Responslblf Cortrnmem (I92S cd ) p 201 


* iM.p 
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Second — 

He (ihc GoTcroor) is bound lo accept advice rt is op*Q to bold, only 
vihen mitasters have an ei^ual nght to lender that adwa ‘ 

Both the consutuuonal and courageous thing for him to do, 

It seems to me, would be to exercise bis 'eto tn case^ of obvious 
illegabt> but nc' er otherw isc One of three things might happen. 
The Cabinet, realizing that he was in earnest and that he meant 
to refuse assent, and knowing that this was tantamount to dis- 
missal. would repent and withdraw the measure m question. 

Or, Ihev might persist but the pubhcit) which the Governor's 
veto would give to the issue would ver> hkelv, even if it led to his 
resignation, delay them and make them hesitant to contmue along 
the same Imes * This is assuming that no alternative Government 
would be possible Yet there might quite Ukelv be one and the 
Governor would have rendered a great service to the country 
Even if he was compelled to resign, he would have the consolation 
of knowing that his act had not shaken a throne and that he 
would soon be forgotten by all bat textbook writers 
In these days w e must not ipore a more sinister third possibility 
The Government might be in a clearlv revolutionary mood and 
sdena the Opposition by imprisoning or ‘ liquidating’ theriL 
No one could then blame a Governor if he thought discretion the 
better part of valour and refused lo interfere He might ev cn be 
rewarded for his complaisance by being given a purely decorative 
post in the new regime Yet, if he had the courage lo interfere, 
would his heroic gesture be whoDj futile*' 

The Domimons supply no example of the cxemsc of the veto - 
under responsible gov emmeat, but a Governor refused assent in 
New South Wales as recently as 1932, As, however, he also 
dismissed his ministry. Jet us turn to a discussion of that 
prerogative first 

All the reasons given for justifying the King m dismissing his 
minisiiy have been likewise givoi for the Governor-General m 
his capacity as subshtuts King and not, be it noted, as repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Govemmeot la addition, be vvas 
supposed, in this latter capaaty, to dismiss a min^tiy whose 
policy was hostile to the Crown * This is no longer his respon- 
sibihty The conditions formubted, on when the King might 

* Jour Corv Upt, 1932, p. 259 

* A. Todd, ^arUsne-tar} ( h n r r'rtf rJ « ihf Cchn-ft, p 62S 
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dismiss his Ministers, we have seen to be manifestly unsatisfactory' 
and this applies equally to the Governor General Especially 
IS his ability to understand public opinion, apart from its 
expression by the Lower House, suspect because he is likely 
to be even more incurably aristocratic in outlook than the 
King 

We have justified the exercise of the gubernatorial veto m 
cases of clear illegality and this holds good for the prerogative 
of dismissal being used Like the King, the Governor-General 
would be Tight in dismissing his Ministers if they extended the 
life of parliament unduly or refused to go to the polls This 
does not mean that in urgent circumstances a legislature should 
not prolong its life and normally they would be the best judges 
of the degree of urgency In Canada the Governor General 
does not have this problem to face as the life of its House of 
Commons can be extended only by act of the Imperial Parliament, 
while in Australia the laborious process of constitutional 
amendment would be necessary In the other Donunrons an 
ordinary Act of the local parliament would be sufficient, and in 
New Zealand in 1932, for example, the Upper House extended 
Its life for one year 

There are few examples of dismissal in the Dominions and none 
since they have federated In 1878, both in the Cape and m 
Quebec, ministries with a majoniy in the Lower House were 
dismissed and in 1932 the same happened m New South Wales 
In each case an alternative ministry was found to take office 
The New South Wales case, because of its recent happening, is 
worthy of passing consideration, even though an Australian State 
Governor is not in the same position as a Governor-General * 
and though this was a special case of conflict between Common- 
wealth and State in which the Governor took the part of the 
Commonwealth 

The Governor, Sir Philip Game, after a protracted penod of 
dispute between the State and the Commonwealth, requested 
the Premier, Mr Lang, to withdraw a earcular which was plainly 
against an Act of the Commonwealth Parliament, the Financial 
Agreements Enforcement Act ^Vhcn Mr Lang refused and also 
refused to resign, the Governor dismissed him and vetoed a 
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Bill on the same issue * The exercise of the veto was unnecessary, 
seeing that the Commonwealth Parliament had alrcad) nuUiSed 
the Bill in question, but the Governor was full> justified, it seems, 
in dismissing his Ministers, seeing how thc) were obstructing the 
Commonwealth Government, which lact,ed the power to dismiss 
them It IS essential, before passing judgment, to clear our minds 
of prejudice and regard this purely as a constitutional issue 
without consideration of the meni or dement of thc Bills mv oh ed 
There is too much tendenc> for writers commenting on this to 
approve of Sir Philip’s action because thc infringement of the 
sacred nghts of Bntish bond holders was prevented or to reprove 
him for acting as the agent of a deep capitalistic plot 
There remains the question of dissolution As with the Queen, 
thc Governor-General in Canada before thc dajs of responsible 
government tended to regard dissolution as a boon granted to a 
government he favoured Its return to power was expressly 
held to be a personal tnumph for tbe Gov emor-General, but after 
the coming of responsible govcmmait this no longer applied 
The Governor General is for technical reasons prevented from 
forcing a dissolution, just as the King is * Like him, he has, 
nevertheless, been adused by writers that he may force a dis- 
solution when the Cabmet is divided against itself, is incompetent, 
differs from the Governor-General or the pubhc on policy, or 
introduces highly undesirable legislation As these reasons have 
m some detail been shown to be indefensible as far as the King is 
concerned,’ it is only necessary to say here that no more is 
capable of being said in their favour in those countnes which 
have a Governor-General Even Todd admitted that the 
I Gov emor-General should not force a dismissal unless he strongly 
beheved that the people would approve of his pohey, and that, 
if they did not approve, he would have to withdraw from his 
position or resign This view would now be discredited on the 
grounds that it is no part of a Governor’s duties to forecast 
election results and that it is highly unfair to a Government to 
hold an election m which tbe people arc asked to choose between 
them and the Governor, as many, for “patnotic" or other 
extraneous reasons may feel called upon to vote for the Kmg’s 


* H.V Evatt.«p ftf.pp 163 5?^ 

* See p 18 , 

* See pp 15-17 
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representative, although under similar circumsianccs they would 
not be likely to vote for the King 

The Governor of Tasmania, who in 1914 offered the premier- 
ship to Mr Earle, on condition that he asked for a dissolution, 
received no support from the Colonial Office when he complained 
because Mr Earle subsequently refused to ask for it, and was 
told that he could not constitutionally make such a bargain ‘ 

In the Irish Free State the Governor-General could not force 
a dissolution, after having dismissed the President of the Dail, 
if the latter retained its confidence * The Governor s prerogative, 
which, like the King’s, may always be limited by legislation, was 
thus taken away 

Finally, there remains the question of whether the Governor- 
General nny constitutionally refuse to dissolve The Governor- 
General may refuse frequent dissolutions to wear out the 
electorate, just as the King may, but what right does he have 
beyond that? Todd held that the Governor should use his 
discretion The following arc the chief occasions mentioned by 
various authors, including Todd, as providing justification for 
refusal — 

(1) If there was any possibility of securing an alternative 
ministry Without an election There arc many examples of 
Governors having done this successfully 

(2) If a defeated ministry seemed likely to be defeated at 
the ensuing election 

(3) If an election had taken place too recently, or there was 
inconvenience through the seasons, for example, winter or harvest 

(4) If the business before parliament had not been completed, 
especially if the estimates had not been voted 

(5) If the election was just to keep the ministry in office and 
was not on an important issue of policy 

(6) If there seemed no likelihood that the election would 
result in a change of the relative strengths of the parties 

Very different from this doctrine was the ruling laid down in 
1892 by the Marquis of Ripon who, as Colomal Sccrefao 
Gladstone’s ministry, laid down that after discussion with his 
Ministers the Governor should take their advice as long as 
• II \ E>all fp at, r JJ 
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Impenal interests were not affected* seeing that the ministry was 
responsible to the legislature * 

This was upheld m 1914 by Harcourt as Colonial Seaetary 
He wrote that a GoNcraor nught feel it incumbent on him to 
consider with special care requests for dissolution, but that 
constitutionally he had no special powers m such matters * 
Yet Keith as recently as 1928 sajs about the Domimons — 

the country as a rule eTpecistheCoterror loeierase his discretion, 
he can perhaps shelter himself behind assimilation to the British practice 
but that is \ery imperfectly imdenlood in the Dominions and at any 
rate long usace in some temlorjes is cleaily in favour of the vi“w that the 
Governor has not merely a nghi to ctcrosc bis discretion, but that hs 
IS worthv of censure if he does not do so * 


Keith further sajs that the short life of many Dominion parlia 
ments males premature dissolution \ery undesirable and that 
members feel cheated if this tales place * 

In spite of his ruling few would nowada)^ grant tbataGo^emor 
should lightly refuse dissoluuon id order to ensure maximum 
tenure to politicians or to Lower Houses Further, no Governor 
could now be expected to act as a prophet or judge and refuse 
dissolution sunply because the Government seemed hlely to be 
defeated at the election , or because an elecuoi had taken place 
recently or was soon due , or because the season was inconvenient, 
or even if the business of the House was not complete and the 
estimates not yet voted, seeing that the new parliament, even if 
of a different complexion, w ould, w ith no more than perhaps some 
remonstrance, legalize the expenditure which had taken place 
m the interval, or just because the election seemed bkely to be 
held only to keep the ministry in office and was not on an 
important issue of pohey, or because there was no reason to 
expect that the composition of parliament w ould be changed 
The right of a Governor to refuse dissolution because there is 
a possibihty of forming an alternative mimstiy without dissolution 
has not yet been ruled out, as Sir Patrick Duncan’s recent action 
m South Africa shows Support for this view is found in the 
Byng King episode in Canada m 1926, in connection with which, 

* A Todd, Parhammiar) Coimimmr la iht Colonies p 823 

* A B Keith, iSeferr Daamtnts on Br Col Pol c> u p 138 

♦A.B h-tWh, Respom p 138 
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even Mr Mackenzie King, who made political propaganda out 
of It, admitted — 

TTicrc may be circumstances m which a Governor General might find 
subsequent justification fora rcfiKat to grant a dissotution of Parfament ‘ 

Discretion is therefore not completely eliminated and this is 
further borne out by the act of Sir tsaac Isaacs, one time Governor- 
General of Australia, who was learned in the law In 1931 he 
granted a dissolution and ga\e good reasons for domg so, at the 
same time saying that he was modelling his behaviour on that of 
the King * Among the reasons given was that the relative 
strengths of the parties in the House showed the likelihood of an 
early election, at all events 

We may sum up by saying that theoretically the Governor haS 
a discretion like the King and that in practice he is more likely 
to exercise it, though but rarely 
In the Irish Free State a Governor had no discretion over 
refusing dissolution A ministry which had been censured by 
the Dail could not secure a dissolution, while a ministry which had 
the confidence of the Dail was entitled to ask for a dissolution 
which the Governor did not have to give but was expected to 
give The request for dissolution was made “on the advice of the 
Executive Council ” This gave the Cabinet rather than the 
Prime Minister control over dissolution, which was very dilTcrcnt 
from the English practice, as the events of 1931 show 
Let us conclude with two very difiercnt estimates of the 
Governor-General 

John Buchan gives an important part in the scheme of things 
to him As he himself later occupied that position in Canada, 
his view IS well worth quoting — • 

A Governor General lives on intricate and crowded life m the public 
eje His mind tniy tv absorbed ;n some grave discussions wiih his 
Ministers or the Home Govemmcni,* but he must present himself 
smiling at a dozen functions and let no one guess his preoccup- 
ation He must pcrpctualty entertain and be entertained He 
must show jnicrest in cvciy fomv of public activity, from a chanty 
bazaar to a university celebration, he must be accessible to all men that 
he may learn of them as they of him. he must visit every comer of his 
domimon. and become, for the i/mc beuig, not only one of its citizens. 


' A D keiih, .TrArrei/i/vrrArraflJ/Xwrw/r. P J5J 

• it V fvau fy* fit P 236 _ ^ 

• The book was published m 1924 before the Oosernor-Cenerai was cut afr 
from Ihe Imperial Covemmeni 
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In *ome back room— whether m the airc or in *hat ttorey v-t krtr* not— you 
u.'l find all the Mother Country which really eeercuci rutrrerrjcy arj really 
mamtams connection with the va« and widely waiiered Cobnei of Bniain 
^Ve know- not the name the hc«toiy or the fancuans of the nd MJjal in o the 
narrow hmiw of whose person we find the Mother Orjn'ry i^rynk 
OisaLts 

fE. M yftoni,CharUt BjfUr caJ RetpensibU C/Ofemment p U! f 

XYee^erehanpnz occupants of Dc»mngS teet xt'-oeano'il/Kevn^routit 
(lanes furnwheo them by those whom aecideri has letif into what is rejirded 
the Umporary eai'* of a colonal goiemonhp and whose fwljfl^s airtpa t 
and interesu are entirely foreizn to our own 

Sis Cwtam Tuma 
(J W Longley Sir Cbarlei Tapper p 55 > 





CHAPTER U 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE 
COLONIAL OFFICE 

There is stiil a sense of novelty and unreality in the descnption 
of the Dominion Prime Ministers as “His Majesty’s Pnme 
Ministers’* and of the Bntish Prime Minister as only “His 
Majesty’s Prime Mimsier of the United Kingdom ” Instead of 
being, as now, the Bntish Pnme Minister's equal, in theory, 
each Dominion Prime Minister before 1926 was subordinate to 
his Governor General, who was a servant of the Colonial 
Secretary, who, in turn, was inferior to the British Prime Minister 
And U IS impossible to understand the position of the Governor- 
General up to 1926 without knowing something of the working of 
the Colonial Office, which, being his employer, imparted to him 
some of the odium in which it was held ' 

The notorious unpopularity of the Colonial Office, reaching its 
greatest intensity in the forties and fifties of last century, never 
really disappeared, even though it fluctuated, and was partly 
founded on very definite defects and was^panly a rationalized 
dislike of authority, characteristic of adolescence, whether m 
individuals or countries The complaints most commonly made 
against the Office were —(1) That it was the Cinderella depart- 
ment m the Government , (2) That the Colonial Secretaries and 
parliamentary Undcr-Secretanes were changed so often that they 
could not get to know the details of the Department or frame a 
satisfactory policy, (3) That, consequently, the Office was really 
run by the permanent staff who were unknown and irresponsible 
to parliament and public alike, (4) That the permanent staff 
lacked adequate knowledge for their tasks, were not interested 
m their work and were often appointed for reasons unconnected 
With merit and either that they were overworked or that they were 
lole; Fnat 6oth permaneni ana’poiUicai’siairwanitQ'itr ger’ 
nd of the colonics , (6) That there was prolonged and unnecessary 

* The separation of the Dominions OfScc from the Colonial OfRce in 1925 
occurred loo shortlv before the 1926 Conference to affect the argument 

/ 
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delaj in ans\\enng importaot despatdies, ubch, indeed, did not 
recede the attention they menled, (7) That Governors were 
appointed on the pnnciple of ‘ jobs for pals” or to get nd of 
inconvenient men, and not in accordance with the needs of the 
colonies, (8) That the more successful the Governor, the more 
hkel> he was to be recalled, (9) That the Office invanably failed 
to see the pomt of v lew of the colomsts, and that if the Gov eraor 
agreed with the colonists, unofficial opinions were given pre* 
ference, (10) That the Office was inclined to sympathize with the 
“lo^ar part) in the colomes, did not judge each case on its ments 
and lacked unaginauon, (II) That, using the Governor as its tool, 
the Office interfered more in purely internal matters than was 
consistent with responsible govenunenL 
How far were these complaints justified'^ (1) It is correct to say 
that the Colomal Office was not considered as of great importance 
in the Government It was not separated from the Foreign 
Office until 1854 and the offer of it to a capable statesman used 
to be considered ' almost an insult ” ‘ Although some able men 
have been Colonial Secretaries, it was not until Joseph 
Chamberlain’s Ume that the Office became, through his influence, 
of first-rate importance and has never since had the same prestige, 
though It IS now regarded, as is the office of ihe Dominions 
Secretary, as of equal rank with all Cabinet posts, except that of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

(2) The Colonial Secrctancs and parliamentary Under- 
secretaries were changed very often but it must be borne m mind 
that the Colonial Office was not unique m this respect In the 
last century the office of Colonial and Dominions Secretaiy has 
only once been held for as long as eight years, once for six years 
and three times for five years, whde there have been as many 
as four changes m one y car and the av erage tenure has been just 
over two years * ^Vhat rendered the changes unusually han^ul 
w-as that many Sccrctanes would depend for their information 
I’argely on pnvate fetters from Governors and others, and when 
they left they would be as likely as not to take these with them 
and their successors know nothing of their existence One must, 
nevertheless, be on one’s guard against assuming that usefulness 
was necessarily commensurate with length of tenure One 

* K. B Smellie A Hurdred}tOTt0f^:ghsftC0Temmert p 91 

* Sec Appendix B 
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Sccfchry, I ord Si mhopc forcxampfc vvho ficlj office for only 
n few monthi phycci a I »rgc p irl in insliiunng Jhc Ijrst CoIooj :l 
Conference* winch wi? to hwc such prc^nini ton^cqncncci 

(3) Without ilouhl, the pcrni'incnl still were to ii hrt,c extent 
responsible for policy, since they alone h u! time lo m isicr the 
fiicts concerning the grcit niimhcraml viricty of e j 1 mes except 
when there wis « Coloni il Secret try such is 1 irl Grey or Jo cpfi 
Ch imbcrhm with a very tJefinite policy <7f hts own uliicli he w is 
ilctermincd upon Ihil ntim this wis not i pcciif lojy of ii<c 
Coloni il Oflicc but WH true of till dcpirtmcnts h wmikl firtlier 
be wrong to nssumc tint the pcrmincnt Under Secret tries were 
quite unknown nn itlci fimihin/cd by Uullcr s Mr Mother 
Country, since even lJuKcf li id a very definite person m Ins mind 
«t (he time and w is reilfy ndiciihnt (he mutJi m ilij. ned Sir J itncs 
Stephen JJullcr w is by no me ins alone in his diihkc of Stcplicn 
whom another officjit (Icscr/bcd is one who more thin nny 
other mm ruled the I mpirc * This well known min wis 
succeeded by ilermnn Mcrivilc who had liccn i Professor it 
Oxford and Sir I rcdcric Rogers a fiirly prominent 1 iwyer iftcr 
whom in Robert ffctlicrl (he idcil appointment wis unde 
Merbert hid been in (urn privKc Secrctiry to GJuIstone 
Governor and tJicn Pfcmjcr of Queens) ind before becoming 
assist ini Under Secret try and then Under Secret iry it the 
Colonni Ofhcc for over twenty ycirs In his time and ihii of 
Ins successors, who served for shorter periods nid sscrc less 
distinguished less criticism wis levelled at the pcrmincnt 
stafT 

Nor WIS dislinctjon confined solely lo Die pcrmincnt Under 
Secretaries Henry Tiylor served for ycirs ns a clerk several 
Governors hive been appointed from us rinks ind Cirdinil 
Minninp an editor ofT/ieTV/wr somefamousscholirs ind three 
Cabinet Ministers were at one (ime employed in (he Office ’ 

Some cximples of (he mlurc nnJ scope of interference by 
the shfTnrc well svorib nolicmg Henry Tiylor in his /lino 
Jlofrapln tells liow he induced i Colonni Sccrciiry to secure 
(he reed! of a Governor agimst Jus will by drifting i despatch 
of rccdl With all the f tolls in the Governors ndministrifion 

• W inline dim In n r rl)/ urifu ml ihfCol nUtfO/J flnUe 
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enumerated, and presenting it to the Secretar} for signature * 
A\Tien Sir John Young, of Canada, v\'as dilatory in attending to 
business in the earl) of bis administration, an ofScial of 
the OfBce suggested that “a fnendl) Ime could hs sent to Sir 
John Young, impressing upon him the importance of keepmg 
this office supplied with earlier uiformition ” This ad\ice was 
acted upon bj Gramille, the Colonial Sccretarv * But some- 
times e^eD an Under Secretary wth the experience and influence 
of Herbert scarcely mo^ cd his chief 
In 1883, shorti) before he left Canada, Lord Lome, the 
Go\ ernor General, made a speech in \vhich he stated that Canada 
had the power to make treaties on her own responsibihty with 
foreign nations * Galt, the et High Commissioner, thereupon 
made a speech drawing atlenlion to that of Lome * It was just 
at a time when Canada was \eiy keen to possess preasel) this 
power but actually could not make any treapes on her own 
responsibility, though she could ccnclude commcicial treaties 
The British auihonties feared that if such pov\ er w ere c\ er granted 
the Empire would be disrupted and, consequenU), the Go'emor- 
Gcnfiral’s speech caused them some embarrassment Herbert 
called Lome’s reference to treat) mabng 

a considerable mistake and a panutoos one * 

He added — 

Lord Lome has been sery succtssful dunog his term of office m steering 
clear of mistakes and il s\ilt be well to take no oObce of this one if (and 
I am cot quite sure) «« shall not by doing so be held to accept and 
endorse a whol]> unconstitutioaal doclnue • 

Derb), the Colonial Secrclar), was practical enough to add — 

Lord I_ has certainly nude a mistake, but I am afraid that we shall 
only male matters worse if we call anentiOD to it • 

(4) The charge that the ofiacials lacked knowledge has already 
been partly refuted m the mere mention of the names abo\e 
But what of the qualifications of the rank and file how were 
they appomted, were they mtercsied m then work and how much 
of it dad they ha\e to do'’ After 1877 candidates for office were 

* H Tajlor, Auiobosrcph}, p 70 But this hajrewd as loDg ago as 1123 
or 1S24 

> CO 42/667 12495 
‘ CO 42/774 994S 
CO 42/774 10591 
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chosen as a result of competitive examinations and though it look 
some years to have its full effect, in due time excellence and not 
patronage was the key to entrance In the early days the junior 
staff appear to have been neither overworked nor particularly 
interested m the colonies An ex official tells us that, although 
the hours were only from twelve to five thirty, a nap after lunch 
was quite m order for anyone who felt so disposed and juniors, 
whose time hung heavily on their hands, found relaxation from 
copying despatches m playing fives m near by empty rooms 
When senior officials objected to this, on the ground of noise, 
the young men were told to go and play elsewhere And then, 
there was always a game of darts to fall back on, a game to whose 
attractions even senior officials were wont to succumb There was 
for everyone an annual holiday of two months and any number 
of occasional days ‘ The same cx-officia! dates the beginning of 
the great change to earnest hard work from the appointment of 
Herbert as head in 1871 * With such a large Empire the work 
to do was great and constantly increasing, as was the staff, who 
systematically divided the colonies among them and each 
specialized in his own particular group In this way their know- 
ledge of facts and their i nterest were capable of steady developm mt 
(5) There was considerable justification for the complaint that 
the Colonial Office was separatist But, once again, it was not 
a weakness unknown outside the Office which, indeed, m this 
matter only rcfleclcd the views of parliament and public m 
general Just as the strength of public opinion on the question 
of slavery was responsible for a man like Stephen becoming the 
counsel of the Office with the express purpose of affecting its slave 
policy, so did the staff, if not joining up m order to dismember 
the Empire, at least feel that it was their duty as good Englishmen 
to put nothing in the way of separation, if the colonies desired it 
This was the view of Stephen and Rogers and was more common 
than that of Taylor who, calling the North American colonics a 
damnosa hcriias, wanted to hasten their separation from the 
Mother Country, and wanted the Cape to be retained only for 
the sake of the natives * Quoting again from the reminiscences 
of Mr Baillie Hamiitoa, we have his opinion that when he recalls 
the general tenor of the policy that was openly and dehbcraiely 
advocated by them as advisers of the Secretary of Stale, he can 
I W Baiibe Ifanulton, op cir 
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only Monder that Britain has anj colonies left ^ But Mhen 
separatism vent out of fashion and Impenalism came in, the 
permanent staff changed their tone and Herbert vas no separatist 
So vith the Colonial Secretaries 
The most notorious separatist was Granville, whose despatch 
on the relations between Great Britain and Canada, may be said 
to mark the nadir of British interest in her colonies It stated — 

Her Majesty s Govemmeni value the existing relation as a symbol and 
support of attachment They xalue it while it is valued by the 
Canadians and while it is useful to the Canadians They ha^e no desire 
to maintain it for a single >ear after it has become injunous or distasteful 
to them You will be good enough to bnng to my notice any line of 
policy or any measures which without impbing on th* part of Her 
Majesty s Government any wish to change abruptly our relations would 
gradually prepare both Counines for a fncndly relaxation of them * 

Kimberley was opposed to adding to the Empire * but he was not 
separatist, though cynical about the Empire When Canada 
unposed differential duties m 1872 he wrote — 

The sooner and with the better grace, we give way to them, the better 
for both (Yet) How can we then any longer spealc of the Colonies 
as an integral pan of (he Empire*^ Verysoon the only link between 
us Will be the Governor— backed by whatever strength may be left m 
sentiment tow-ards the mother country which our Policy has not of 
late >can done much to encourage * 

Carnarvon, as Earl Grey had done long before, and then almost 
uruquely, beheved in the maintenance of the Empire, and he 
was particularly anxious that Canada should not be absorbed 
by the Lfmted States * Later CoTomal Secretaries, influenced by 
Impenabsm and Impenal Federation, desired at least to retain 
the Empire but it was not until Cliamberlam took office that an 
enthusiast for Empire a^icarcd 
It is interesting to note how Governors tended to reflect the 
views prevalent in the Office at the time, not solely, I believe, 
because they wished to cur^ favour, or were chosen with an eve 
to their views, but also because they were affected by the thought 
of their day Thus Sir John Young, serving under GranvoUe, 

* W Baillie Hamilton, ep at 

* CO 42/678 Uth June 1869 

* H L Hall Tie Cohmaf Office p 184 

‘ CO 42/708 9574 

*GD 6^26 Canunoo lo Dufftna, Sib Apnl, 1S74 
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advised Canada, m a public speech, to declare her independence,* ** 
and Earl Grey, becoming Govcmor*Gencral of Canada just 
after Chamberlain had retired, rather aJarmed the Dominion by 
his enthusiastic Imperialism • Two Govcrnors-General were 
hand-picked for their job The third Earl Grey, who was 
Colonial Secretary, chose Elgin to prove that responsible govern- 
ment and adherence to the Empire were not contradictory,* 
and Chamberlain saw m Lord Mmto. who had no previous 
experience of politics, the ideal apostle of Imperialism and 
appointed him accordingly Nor was he disappointed In 
Buchan’s words — 

with Mr Chamberlain at the Colonial OITicc, it was impossible for 
ibc new Governor General to be merely a speciacutar figure, opening 
and dissolving parliaments, and giving automalic assent to ordinances 
He was a representative of a new school of impcriahtt thought which 
Canada could not ignore, and with this new spirit abroad his office took 
on a greater significance ‘ 

Thus it was that the OfTice was first accused, with justice, of 
separatism and later, equally justly, of over-keen Imperialism to 
the extent of undue interference 

(6) The complaint that the 0/Iicc delayed answers to corre* 
spondence and did not give n due attention deserves a fairly 
detailed examination Duller said that Mr Mother Country 

. . has perfected a complete art of irrelevant and apparently purposeless 
correspondence, by which he manages lo spin ooi on affair unii] n either 
evaporates into something absolutely msi^ificant, or until at any rate 
the patience and interest of all parties concerned arc completely 
worn out • ' 

Tlicrc docs not appear to be much justification for this extreme 
view. Canada was the first Dominion to be linked to England 
by cable, which was not until 1S65, and this, naturally, only 
served for urgent matters At that time it took fifteen to seventeen 
days for a despatch to cross the Atlantic by steamship and the 
length of the voyage to Australia may be gauged by the fact that 
when Molcsworth was appointed Colonial Secretary in Jul). 

• rofomo r<FiiV AiiV. W'V Sv Vcm-v ’ i" 

ZnochrirJia cf Cenailon iimory ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

• Can Ann /te»/e». 1910. p 41. and R M Dawson, Cowl tssutt In CanaJa, 

** •CsAGrcy.CohnialrolicyofSirJa/mitauelltAdmlnlstraihn p 200 

• J Huchan Lord Mlnto^p 121 

• L M Wrong Charlts Sutler and JTaraiuateCinemmfnr, p 119 
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1855, the Australians did not hear about il until Noxember, 
xxhen he had alieadj died ‘ With the best intentions corre- 
spondence would be long drawn out under such circumstances 
In cases of genuine delay, the fault more often than not lay 
with other departments of the GoxernmenL All despatches 
deahng with financial or tariff matters had to be referred to the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade, despatches on mihtary affairs 
to the Foreign Office, and these departments often held up the 
Colonial Office until Colomal Secrelanes almost despaired * 
The Colomal Secretary, too, could not devote his whole time 
to attending to correspondence He had to interview numbers of 
people, he had to attend Cabinet meetings, he had to consider his 
relationship with the Queen— who was very interested in 
Governors’ appointments and their subsequent careers, as witness 
her reproof of Ixird Kimberley for not giving Lord Puffenn 
“some warmer commendation than the negative form of approval 
expressed’ m 1872* — and his relationship with the Pnme 
Mimster, the other members of the Cabinet, and his constituency, 
if he was a commoner, as weD as with the permanent staff 
So much for the qqestion of delay How about that of 
msuffiaent attenuon'' The evidence points to correspondence 
receiving all the attention it mented Something must be said 
of the method of conducting cxirrcspondeDCc which, if not 
sufienng from neglect, undoubtedly had some strange 
charactenstics 

No British Cabinet Minister commumcaied direct with a 
Qbmet Minister in the colonies, not ev en with the Pnme Minister 
of Canada When colonial MimslcR, or groups of people, or 
individuals wished to address the Imperial Government or any 
department of it, such correspondence had to go through the 
Governor General, even if it cntiazed him In this way he was 
enabled to defend himself or make any remarks he thought fit 
This rule did not prevent the British Government from getting 
unofficial news from vanous people m the colomes direct * nor 
did It prevent colonial Ministers from writing m a pnv ate capacity, 
and even offenng suggestions, to Bntish Ministers On one 
occasion, for example, Macdonald, the Pnme Minister of Canada, 

* FawRtt, Sir FI illuim v/pInwo/iA, p 335 

* H L. Hall, CalanuJ Offer pp 30 ifj 

* Queen Victona s Lmen Semd Sen^ \oL u, pp 285-6 

* S<« port, p 66 
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wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, suggesting that Lord 
DulTcrin’s term of ofTice should be extended * 

All correspondence of a diplomatic character betwen the United 
States and Canada also had to pass through the hands of the 
Governor-General * 

The rules of correspondence bore out the inferior status of the 
colonial Prime Minister very clearly He was not entitled to sec 
all the correspondence which the Governor General received or 
sent There v-erc two classes of despatches (a) numbered 
despatches, and (b) unnumbered despatches * In the case 
of Canada the most important despatches were generally 
unnumbered These again fell into two classes, (i) secret and 
(ii) private and confidential This classification applied to 
despatches both to and from the Colonial Office 

(a) Numbered despatches could, but did not necessarily have 
to be shown to the Dominion Prime Minister, the Cabinet, or the 
legislature They could, but did not have to be published, unless 
express directions were given by <hc Colonial Office to (he con- 
trary The Govemor-Oencral, who knew more of local affairs 
than (he Colonial Secretary, could thus use his discretion over 
withholding information he considered it unwise to divulge 
Under responsible government, such despatches seem, almost 
invariably, to have been shown to the Cabinet, who would 
decide whether they should be shown to the legislature or not 
In spite of the Colonial Office nilmg, also, that despatches ro 
the Colonial Office need not be shown to the Cabinet, the 
numbered despatches seem ordinarily to have been the work of 
the Cabinet, and the Governor General to have had little, if 
any, part in them, thopgh some earlier Governors WTote important 
numbered reports Sir Frederic Rogers, as permanent Under- 
secretary, instructed a Governor not to wnle too full despatches, 
as if for the public, and not to treat as censure a request from 
the Office for explanation on information derived from sources 
other than the Governor * Ejiampl« of Governors writing 
numbered despatches may be found in Dufferm * and Lansdowme * 


* J Pope Corresivndence p 239 

* On^rula cf^eoirwpondcnce, »ee Regutaihnsfar Jth Sfq/rtt/ i Colonial Serriee 
chapter iv 

* Lord BJachford Lettfrj ni 23itcf 

* See post p 100 • 
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It IS impossible to sa> hois much subsequent Governors did oa 
their own mitiativ e, as the Recordi are not open after 18S5, but 
ihev almost ccrtamlv did less and less 
Lord Lome, when Governor-General of Canada, was repri- 
manded b\ the Colonial Office for cmog correspondence between 
himself and the Colonial Office on tte Letelher affair ^ to the 
Canadian House of Commons on his own initiative and he was 
reminded that he should have waited for an address of the House 
and the advice of the Canadian Pnv) Council, formal!} taken, 
before giving such correspondence * 

Colonial Parliaments have often e'cprfc»sed annovance at having 
correspondence withheld from them 
(&) Secret despatches were not allowed to be shown to an} one 
by the Governor without the express aulhontv of the Colonial 
Secretar}, while confidential despatches could be shown to the 
Chbmet under oblieation of secreev, and the consent of the 
Colonial Office had to be obtained before an} could be published 
No reference to a confidential despatch w^ to be made m a 
numbered despatch and matters rcfeirtd to m a confidential 
despatch must, if possible, be referred to aLo in a numbered one, 
so that the numbered ones b} themselves would give a con- 
secutive chronicle of events The Governor had to keep all 
numbered and confidential despatches from the Office, and 
copies of those sent to the Office, in a ‘ recognized office of 
record” and had to keep secret despatches, and copies of secret 
despatches, and hand them to his successor 
Some despatches were called “pnvate” instead of “con- 
fidential” or might be called both, as in “most private and con- 
fidential” but that depended on the whim of the individual 
Colonial Secretar} Naturallj many such despatches must have 
existed without the know ledge of either Cabmet or parliament 
There is an mleresting example of a partial revelation of a 
confidential despatch being usrf as a means of silencmg the 
Opposition— an objectionable procedure ^Vhen Tupper, the 
leader of the Canadian Opposition, continued to attack Abeideen, 
the Governor General, for refusing his advice when Prime 
Minister, Launer, who had succeeded him m office, stated that, 
although correspondence between flic Colonial Secretai} and the 
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Governor-General was private, the former had approved of 
Aberdan’s act This led lo strong criticism of the Colonial 
Secretary ‘ 

If a despatch affected foreign alTairs, the consent of the Torcign 
Office had to be obtained before its conlcnH could be made 
known and on one occasion Dulfcrin was reproved for allowing 
diplomatic correspondence to be published without permission * 

Siiould colonial Cabinet Ministers wish to correspond luth 
the Colonial Secretary, this was generally done by means of 
memoranda drawn up by the Ministers concerned and formally 
approved of by the whole Cabinet The Governor-General would 
then submit the memoranda to the Colonial Office with the 
numbered despatch, and usually also an unnumbered one, setting 
out his own Views This would be answered by the Colonial 
Secretary in a numbered or confidential despatch, according to 
the nature of the subject, but if confidential, there would be 
simultaneous instructions that tt should be shown to the Cabinet 

Despatches to and from the Colonial Office were often changed 
and substituted before passing out of the hands of the Governor 
and the Office Since the substituted despatches were numbered 
and dated the same as those they displaced nobody was any 
the wiser The changes would be made in the despatches of the 
Governor-Genera], after he had asked the Colonial Office for 
permission, if mature judgment or fuller knowledge made parts 
seem unsuitable I Ic would also advise the omission or altcMiion 
of despatches from the Oflicc ’ 

It is interesting lo see a despatch m its various stages After 
receiving information from the Governor, newspaper cuttings, 
or other sources, permanent officials would minute their opinions 
or suggestions These minutes, which were first cmplo>cd in 
1836 and finally established m the forties * were in the beginning 
written only by senior officials but were, in J872. permitted to all 
clerks, even the most junior Tins gave them a good training 
in accurate thinking and clear expression and also gave an 
indic.ition lo «cnior officials where ability was to be found 
Minutes often display a senes of observations and suggestions 

iTan li'C OeAi.W. ^uV 
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begmnmg those of a junior clerk and ending mth those of 
the Colonial Secretary himself Though action could be deeded 
on at any stage b% a senior official rating instructions on the 
papers, in the earh days only pureh formal matters ^''ere deaded 
by the permanent staff alone, and until the ejghtie> roost questions 
went to the Colonial Secretary for final decision,^ and at the 
beginning of the Century three-quarters of the correspondence 
was still seen by him * Later, mth the enormous growth of 
busmess, he could see only a limned amount. 

After Herberts appomtment as permanent Under &cretaiy, 
m 1871, imnutK on Canada almost inyarably contained his 
suggesuons and these were very often acted upon, lecemng the 
bare initial of the Colonial Secretary or a crypuc “I agree,” or 
were adopted with slight modification. Occasionally tb? Colonial 
Secretary would disagree with the permanent officialj. and then 
his would almost certainly be the mo'e common-sense and 
practical suggesuons At other um« the Colonial Secretary 
w ould gi\ e the outlines of a despatch he wanted wntien and this 
w ould be done by the permanent staff The draft might again 
be altered by him Then, after all, might come the substituted 
despatch If the despatch came from a colony there w ould be 
only the oncmal and the substituted forms of it in the records of 
the Colonial Office Always all the various stages, all the minutes 
and mstrucuons, perhaps wntten on scraps of paper, yyere most 
carefully preserved 

As W M \^Tiitelaw points out, there were lery often two 
despatches on the same subject and with the same dale, one 
numbered and the other confidential, and rf the public despatch 
was stil] considered as saying loo much, it could be withdrawn 
and substituted * Or the unsigned draft despatch might be sent 
to a Governor with the request lo cable whether he thought it 
should have any alterations in it before receiving sigcaiure * 

There arc examples of Governors ihcmschcs writing draft 
v:ji fcesag 

almost word for word An amusing illustration of this is pro- 
vided in Canada Both Govcnior-Genera] and Colonial Secretary 
felt the need to walk wanly m their dcalmgs with Blward Blake, 

* H L. Hall, cp a/* p. 19 

* G V The Dwirawa enJ OJicrz, p. 10. 
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the Minister of Justice, who was strongly opposed to what he 
considered encroachments on their part In 1872 the Imperial 
Government had disallowed a Bill which enabled the Canadian 
House of Commons to take evidence on oath In 1874 Blake 
proposed introducing an almost identical Bill again, on the ground 
that It was within the rights of the House DufTenn knew that 
It would lead to controversy between the Canadian Government 
and the Colonial Office and to another disallowance, and, to 
prevent this, wrote a draft despatch for the Colonial Secretary, 
which suggested, m terms of deference to Blake’s legal knowledge, 
that in view of the doubt existing over the right of the Canadian 
House to pass (he Bill, it would be advisable for the British North 
America Act to be amended to lease no room for doubt 
Carnarvon did exactly as suggested ’ and the Act was duly 
amended 

In addition to despatches of various kinds, there were also 
private letters which were often more important than despatches 
for giving an insight into colonial affairs Sometimes the 
difference between the despatch and ihe fetter, or the formal 
letter and the informal one, was sinking When Lome and his 
Cabinet were in disagreement over the Governor-Generars 
powers under the Foreign Enlistment Act (an Act of the Impcnal 
Parliament) they wrote a memorandum for the Colonial Office, 
m which they requested (hat it should be amended to define the 
Governor’s powers exactly Lome added his formal approval 
in an accompanying despatch but in a lengthy private letter 
expressed disagreement with the idea * DufTenn wrote a formal 
letter of introduction of his Minister of Finance, Cartwright, 
to the Colonial Secretary, in which he described him as 

one of {he ablest and most mtluentul penons n the Vtinisi/y, and is a 
gentleman for whom I have always had a particular respect and regard • 

The private fetter sard he was 

possessed of a ccrtain'amount of abdity, though less than he himself 
imagines ‘ 

The letters would depend on the personal relationship between 
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Go\emor and Colonial Office staff Some Go^e^no^s, jiot 
intimate NMlh an> of the staff, %ould wTite despatches ahnost 
e^clusi\el>, others ^^ould write letters to the permanent head if 
• they kne^v him better than the Secretary , others wrote occasionally 
or regularly to the Secretary himself Camar\on encouraged 
Go%emors to write to him and his conespondence with Duffenn, 
and Grey's with Elgm, are most important for a study of 
responsible goxemment m Canada Duffenn wrote copioush, m 
a neat, clear hand and desenbed pohtics and poHucians M\idly, 
if rather contemptuously In 1874, for example, he desenbed 
his new ministry as “untned men** and said that some of them 
were ‘ imperfectly educated.’** Later he said — 

My Cabinet as a wbole is a \-cry leaky yesscl, and there arc only three 
or four on whose discreuca I can rely * 

On another occasion he remarled — 

Itlinl ihat if ±e session had endureda few weeks longer all oy Goytm 
rnent would ha%c been bid up * 

Blake was a frequent topic of correspondence beh\een Duffenn 
and Camaryon, though Duffenn was scrupulously fair to him 
and always desenbed his strong as well as ^ weal points The 
apprehension caused by Blake’s nsit to England in 1875 is 
amusing Duffenn wrote many Icllcrs of advice and the Colonial 
Office minutes stressed the necessity for collecting information so 
as to be well fortified a gain st his am\'al He would haye been 
highly gratified had he known 

Duffenn also freely expressed his opinion of Canadian political 
life He complamed that men of ability “of whom I am sorry 
to say there are fewer than I could wish” * preferred to devote 
their talents to business rather than poUucs * He objected to 
the violent language habitually used m pohtical controversy and 
the way m which the parties were accustomed to ‘ bespattering 
each other with mud.”* He said — 

One has to be very sharp with these people for they are always latect 
upon makmg a little poLucal capital for tbemselvn, oo matter at whose 
cepeno.’ 

‘ GH 6/26 18th Man*. 1874 * GJ> 6/27 21st Decemkr ir4 
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Such remarks hardly helped to give the Colonial Office an 
exalted opinion of colonial politicians But if Governors were 
contemptuous of local politicians, there was a humility, nay, 
an obsequiousness, in their attitude towards the Colonial Secre- 
taries, and who could wonder, seeing that both approval of present 
acts and hopes of future preferment came from that quarter‘> 
Governors were also encouraged to write to the Queen and 
she would sometimes write to them ‘ 

On one occasion, knowledge which the Colonial Office obtained 
ihrojgh the Goi’crnor'Geneatl proved awAivanJ to the Canadian 
High Commissioner The office was created in 1879 and Lord 
Lome, who was Governor-General, wrote to the Colonial 
Secretary to say that he had told his Government that he con- 
sidered It essential that all instructions given or sent to the High 
Commissioner should be submillcd to him * To this the Colonial 
Secretary agreed * Galt, the High Commissioner, was neverthe 
fess astonished at discovering that (he Colonial Secretary' knew 
all the details of his inslrucdons He grumbled to Macdonald — 

1 fear this will prove rather an indiscretion on the Governor General’s 
part as it shows Lord K all oiy band 7n future it is well that we 
should know' that the Colonial Otiice knows all that you say to me ‘ 

O D Skelton says that Galt had intended getting the British 
Government committed lo aid emigration but that this revelation 
spoilt his plan ® 

With the passage of time the desire for more direct contact 
between colonial and British Ministers than was possible through 
Governors and Colonial Secretaries became increasingly manifest, 
as was clearly seen in the appointment of High Commissioners 
and the frequent visits of colonial politicians to England when 
any important issue was at stake The desire manifested itself 
in fwo forms, (o) that the self governing colonies should no 
longer be under the Colonial Office, (i) that it should not be 
necessary to submit all correspondence through the Governor- 
General Eventually both requests were granted 
In 1907 Mr Deakin, of Australia, suggested that the business 
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of the self go\eming colonies should be detached from the 
Colonial Olncc and transferred to the Prime ^^I^^5ter,* and in 
1911 General Botha, of South Africa, expressed the same \Msb,* 
^^'hen the Colonial Sccrctat) Mr Harcourt, said that it would 
lead to unneccssarj duphcation of staffs Mr Fisher, of Australia, 
susgested placing the self goitniin? colonies under the Foreign 
OfEce ' This showed that the dislile felt for the Gjionial Office 
was still there and that the colomes* relationship with it imphed 
an infenontj which was becoming irksome 
At the 1911 Conference; too, the Prune Mmister of Kei\ 
Zealand. Su J G Ward, expressed the wish that in com- 
munications ben^een the Imperial Gosenunent and those of the 
selfgoicmmg colonies, the Goicmor-Gcaeral should be cut 
out, tfaouEh correspondence between bm and the Colonial 
Secrctai) should be left undisturbed. This suecestion shows 
to what a large extent the GoxemoR must alreads base been 
e limina ted frqm mfluenciDg the policj of their Cabinets, and it is 
strange that the proposal should ha\e come from New Zealand, 
which was the last to carr> it out.* The Canadian Prune Munster, 
Launer, was not m fas our of the mnotalion and said — 

the CoitraQr-OtQ*ral eodsiumcstes dinct with tbs Is^xnal 
Go^Tm^lent, but I tm sure ihai there are constandr occanoas wtea a 
de^tch IS sent lo the Hith ComnLsaonT asking hia to press th« mslter 
on and set the Secreiar) of Stale for tb* Colon's and reprcsrci lo hm 
lhesir»3oftheparticulaTDo!innicinGo^mai«ii. Veknou that beside 
the official despatch there is the confidential talk, u 'nhich noir tseaeng 
IS coinrj’cd in a despatch.* 

Neserthdess, the feeliHE persisted that the Bntish Prune 
Munster should be more dirccil) in contaa with the Dominion 
Govenmeats and this was parti} satisfied b} the substitution of 
the Bnbsh Prune Minister for the Colonial Secittai)* ^5 Chairman 
of the Imperial Conference, but he w^s too bus> to undertake the 
control of the Colonial Office, as far as the self goxemmg colomes 
were concerned. 

The 1918 Impenal CoiiTcitncc,* meeting durmg the Great 
Mar, permitted a modificaaon which was manifesllt oscrduc, 
throush the need for speedier decisions in war time, nam'l), 
direct correspondence b^-een Bntish and Dominion Prone 
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Ministers on matters of Cabinet importance of which the Prime 
Ministers were to be the judges It was stated that the decision 
was for reasons of speed only and did not imply dissatisfaction 
with the Colonial Office, but this was probably said less with 
conviction of its truth than with a desire to say the polite thing 
Telegraphic communicatJOTis were to continue through the 
Colonial Office, as a rule, though direct cabling might be sub- 
stituted if the Premiers wnhed The Governors General were 
consulted and agreed to the change, as, of course, they very well 
had to do It meant that their chanoM of influencing policy were 
reduced to a minimum, as well as their function as liaison officers 
between Imperial and Dominion Governments It was, m fact, 
at the 1918 Conference that Dorden, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
defined the Governor General in terms which have since become 
fashionably and even formally adopted He said — 

So far as the status of the Oovemor General is concerned while he is 
an Jmpenat onker, 1 venture the atsertton that in Canada he regard! hii 
relation lo ihc Covemment of Canada os of precisely the same character 
os the relation of the King to the Covemment of the Umied Kingdom 
That has been my expcrjcocc during the past seven years * 

In 1919 General Smuts submitted an interesting piper for 
Mr Lloyd George’s consideration,* m which he suggested that 
the position of the Governor General should be approximated 
to that of the King, by severing his connection with the British 
Government, that he should cease altogether to be a channel of 
commumcifion between Ihc Dominion Governments and the 
Colonnl Office, “if this office continues to exist m reference to the 
Dominions" , and by appointing local citizens, instead of English- 
men, who tended to be “selected from among the less successful 
of British politicians ” Each Dominion could then appoint a 
Minister in England ns its rcprcscntitivc and the British Govern 
ment could use him for cowmunicatjons, or, if they preferred, 
could appoint their own agent in the Dominion lo represent 
Ihcir views and interests Tim change, said Smuts, would make 
It unnecessary to hold the constitutional conference as postulated 
in 1917* Coming events were casting their shadows hehre 
Their fulfilment will be discussed in a later chapter * 
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(7) Go\emors were aUeged to be appointed on the principle 
of “jobs for pals” or to get nd of inconvenient men, and not 
m accordance with the reeds of the colonies Normahy they 
were chosen by the Colonial Secretary who would consult also 
the Prune Minister and the Queen The influence of the Pnme 
Minister would depend on the degree of his control over his 
Cabirct and his interest m the colonies but the Queen’s was 
constant She was pleased when Dxsracli, on Hicks Beach’s 
behalf, suggested the appointment of Lord Lome to Canada 
He was marned to the Queen’s daughter. Princess Louise, and it 
would be such a ‘‘fine, independent position for dear Louise ” ^ 
She would have hied his successor to be her son, Pnnee Leopold, 
and she WTOle to Derby, the Colonial Secretary, to sav that 
she w ould deby the consideration of Lansdowne’s name until she 
heard his view on Pnnee Leopold’s appointment, although she 
did “not think U right to influence (him) with her ovvn feelings 
on the matter ” \Vben Derby again submitted Lansdowne’s name, 
the Queen agreed, saying that she wished later to be given the 
reasons why her son had not been appointed, and that she hoped 
he would get a chance later* In aU other cases whether m 
Victona’s rogn, or subsequently, the right of the monarch to hav e 
a gubernatorial appointment submitted for real consideration 
was undoubted, but usually it was the Colonial Secretary who 
exercised control Indeed, when Lome asked ihe Prune Minister 
whether his appointment bad been suggested by his predecessor, 
Duffenn, he was told that such a suggestion would have been 
unpertinence * 

After 1839 Liberals twice appointed Conservatives to be 
Governors General of Canada, thew being Elgin and Young 
Elgin was an outstanding example of the choice of the best man 
available, inespective of party considerations, having being 
chosen for his well known ability by a Colonial Secretary, Grey, 
w/ho had not even met him Young vvas not a true pohtical 
opponent of the Government, being m general agreement with 
Gbdstone His appointment was made partly because he was 
the only suitable person at the time prepared to take office * 
and partly because, m spite of his generd agreement with the 
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Liberals, he did not share Ihcir views on the ballot He is thus an 
exemplification of the theory that appointments were sometimes 
made to get nd of inconvenient men For another such appoint- 
ment one must go to Durham himself No other Governors 
seem to have been appointed to Canada on this principle although 
there is an example of the exact opposite happening, that is, of 
wishing to withdraw a Governor, without consideration of the 
needs of the Dominion, for the sake of the fortunes of the party 
at home When Salisbury formed a Government in 1887 he 
cabled to Lansdowne, the Governor-General offering him the 
War Office or the Colonial Office but he refused * Lansdowne 
had begun as a Liberal but became increasingly Unionist Earlier, 
m 1884, the Liberal Government had asked him to come home on 
leave to vote on the Franchise Bill but on this occasion he also 
refused * 

In the same period Conservatives three limes appointed Liberals 
as Governors General of Canada, one being Lord Lome, whose 
party affiliations were considerably weakened by his marriage 
with the Queen’s daughter, and another was Grey, who was, like 
the Conservatives, an enthustast for the Empire and m their eyes, 
therefore, a fit successor to Mmio Minlo himself belongs to a 
group of four Governors who had no political lies, but, again, his 
appointment by Chamberlam was in accordance with the Colonial 
Secretary’s deliberate plan of choosing a crusader who would 
educate recalcitrant Canadians in accordance with his ideals 
The choice of a Goiernor without political experience was thus 
paradoxically a most political appointment Of the four such 
appointments, three were soldiers — Mmto, Byng and the Duke 
of Connaught, who, as a royal Govemor-CeneraJ, was assumed to 
have no politics * 

Superficially, then, party considerations were uppermost It 
was, of counc, only natural that parlies should choose men from 
their own ranks if they were suitably qualified, but a more 
thorough investigation of the question leaves the impression that 
motives of politics seldom went beyond this Two facts must be 
borne in mind (fl) Canada provides no example of the recall of 
a political opponent or even of failure to support him It was 
a feature of Engbsh pohlica! life until comparatively recently 
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that members of parhamtnt of both parties were chosen from 
strata m society with \eTj much the same ideals on good form 
and ethics in general and political cleasage was far more apparent 
than real WTien the Conser\ati\es came to power m 1874, for 
instance, the relations between Du/fcnn, the Canadian Goiemor- 
General, and a former fairly prommcnt Liberal, with Camanon, 
the new Colonial Secretary, were more intimate than they had 
been with his Liberal predecessor, Kimberley Duffenn and 
Caraarson were fnends and each seemed anxious to outdo the 
other m throwing bouquets at correspondent A close study 
of many hundreds of despatches and letters m the penod 1867 
to 1885 lea\es me with the conuction that it is impossible to 
discover even an under-cunent of the feeling:, “I’m a Conservative 
and you a mispided Liberal,’* or Mce \ersa, between Colonial 
ScCTCtary and Governor General but, instead, there stands out 
Mildly the atatude. “We supenor English and those Colonials ” 
(6) It would be unjust, nevertheless, to assume that the interests 
of the colonies were neglected Even Chamberlain at his most 
blatant — and he could be a tnal, as, when, for example, he 
extolled Anglo-Saxon virtues to a Canadian audience which was 
largely not of British descent— sincerely believed that his schema 
of Imperial Federation and Imperial Defenre were the best for 
all pans of the Empire Of Grey, the Governor-General, preasely 
the same may be said, ^\^len he first w ent to Canada his adv ocacy 
of Imperialism was so open as to cause veiy strong cnticism of him 
as the tool of the deep designs of Downing Street^ and Ewart was 
one of his most bitter cntics Later, however, he vvTote — 

If in his earlier stages be kept us tinad and apprebensiw about his 
federation sebeoKs, «« at leait oewrr doubted the sincenty of ins con- 
viction that the faith he proposed was the best for Cinada.* 

Until 1888 It was talcu for granted that the appomtinenl of 
Gov eraors was made by the Colonial Secretary, without consul Ung 
colonial opinion In 1869, for example, when Young w’as 
appointed to Canada, he was even unljiown to the Can^Hian 
Prime Mimster, Macdonald, by repute, and Monck, the then 
Governor General, wrote to Macdonald giving him details of 
Young’s career * — 

* See pest, p III 

* Kingdom Papers %oL I, p 119 

* J Pope, Correspendencr 5ir John Macdonald, p 73 
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And SO with the subsequent appointments When in 1888 
the suggestion came from the colony of Queensland that 
Governors should not be appointed without prior consultation 
with the Governments of the colonics, the Colonial Secretary, 
Knutsford, sent a circular despatch to the self governing colonics 
requesting their opinions on this point Though most Australian 
colonies agreed with Queensland, in Canada support for the idea 
was found only among some Liberals, m whose ranks were even 
men daring enough to suggest the appointment of local Governors 
Macdonald, and his Conservative followers generally felt that 
the Imperial Government should continue to have unfettered 
choice, to avoid all suspicion of partisanship in the Governor 
General lie accordingly replied that after consulting his 
Cabinet, he was perfectly satisfied with the present arrangements 
and that he would greatly regret any change which might introduce 
a disturbing element and might cvcniually lead to the election of 
the Governor * The Canadian Government even at first refused 
to make any requests that the period of office of the Governor- 
General should be extended * It is not surprising, thcrchrcy that 
the Colonial Ofilcc replied that Governors owed their appoint 
ment to the Crown alone and that if the local ministry had a voice 
m the appointment lie might show favouriiism, especially over 
the grant of dissolution * This decision was m accord with 
previous Colonial Office theory Grey, as Colonial Secretary, 
had said that if Britain was to have colonics at all, the appoint- 
ment of Governors must be retained by the Crown * 

Yet in this, as in many other respects, the Colonial Office, hav mg 
proceeded to find tlic best theoretical reasons against the adoption 
of a colonial suggestion, forthwith proceeded to put it into 
practice and, as far as the protesting Australian colonici.wcrc 
concerned, in futurc'no appointment disliked by them was made, 
and this merged imperceptibly into actual suggestions being made 
by the colonics As far as Canada was concerned, appointments 
were made for some time by the Bntish Government alone but 
afterwards Canadian opinion was sought beforehand and, in 
1916, when the Duke of Devonshire's appointment was announced 
as an accomplished fact without the Canadian Prime Minister, 


‘ J Pope Corrtsponf ntf pr 300Bml4J3 
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Borden, being consulted, he protested strongl) ‘ Subsequent 
appointments were announced m the Canadian press as being 
made with the approval of the Canadian Gotemment Canada 
was much later than the Auslrahan colonies and the Common- 
wealth, when it came mto existence, in taking the initiative over 
appointments 

(8) AVakefield was responsible for the accusation against the 
Colonial Office subsequently taken up by others, that the more 
successful the Governor, the more likely he was to be recalled * 
The facts behe this charge most conclusively On account of the 
difficulties of comraumcalion, Governors m the early da>s had 
often to make important deasioos wnihout reference to the 
Colonial Office, and v ery rarely faded to get ex post facto approval 
Grey’s statement as Colonial Secretai), that Her Majesty’s 
Government was always anxious to pul the most favourable 
construction on a Governor’s conduct,® is amply borne out by 
the facts Even notorious cases of offiaal disapproval, hie those 
in which Sir Benjamm D’Urban and Sir George Grey were 
mvolved, show that the Colomal Office was not acting out of mere 
penersity or dislike of ability Canada provides the example 
par excellence of Colonial Office support of a Governor’s policy 
of which it most heartily disapproved When the able Bagot was 
dnven by the logic of circumstances to adopt what was practically 
responsible government, m spite of the distrust of Stanley, the 
Colonial Secretary, of this form of administration, he was not 
recalled, but was defended in Parhawent by Stanley, and his 
reproof consisted merely of the negative form of giving a minimum 
of approval, when addressing the Governor m a despatch* 
Adrmttedly, the next Governor General, Metcalfe, was chosen 
with ihe irtention of preventing a development of responsible 
government but, after all, the Colonial Office did not have only 
Stanleys and Taylors,, it had abo Greys and Herberts, and after 
Elgin’s time it may much more truly be said that the Secretaries 
did theu* utmost to find able Governors and give them full 
support than that they desired only passive instruments of Iheir 
pohey 

* R L Borden, Afftmirs vol u p 601 

* 77ie Art of Cohmjttion p 254 

* Colonial Pole} p 213 

* He expressed som* doubu of the wisdom of Bagot s methods m a private 
letter VV P Morrell Documents p 5B 
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(9) The Colonial Office was accused of failing to see the point 
of view of the colonists and giving preference to unofficial opinions 
if the Governor agreed with the colonists There is considerable 
justification for this view All too often there was an assumption, 
encouraged by the Governors, iha! colonists were perverse by 
nature If they were able and independent-spirited then they 
ran the risk of being described as the Lord Chancellor 
characterized Blake, as arrogant and presumptuous,”' because 
he dared to hold views on the rights of the Canadian Government 
a little in advance of those conceded at the time by the Colonial 
Olfice The belief in (he inherent inferiority of the colonists was 
countered by a defiance on their part In Canada the attitude of^ 
the Office, unlike in South Africa with its native problems, had"^ 
no very harmful result but. after some feints in the direction of 
fusion with the United States, hastened the growth of a real, if 
self-conscious, nationalism which was not to be regretted m a 
colony bordering on so great a neighbour 
Often one can watch a Governor, beginning his administration 
with the typical attitude of superiority to the colonists and 
assumption that the Colonial Olfice was always right, come to 
identify himself wuh the local point of view He begins to refer 
to the colonial Government and himself as "us” and writes about 
"our” point of view, as, for example, when Lansdowne m Canada 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary — 

. What we want i$ an announcement from you that you w-ill not leave ui 
irt the lurch * 

Or even more explicit — 

What we are afraid of is that nauen which arc of vital importance to 
us may seem Invial lo you, and ibal m your desire to avoid trouble and 
complicaiions you may call upon us lo abandon rights which are 
undoubtedly ours, and of which you can from a distance scarcely realize 
the value * 

Even more striking is the conversion of the arch-Impcrialist, 
Lord Minio, who, after some years in Canada, slated that pig- 
headed British assertiveness was much more to be feared than 
French sympathies * and, yet more astonishingly, came to describe 

> CO 42/74S 2705 
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his master, Qiamberlaiii, whose special choice he was, as “a hard- 
headed man of busmess, bent on the idea of utilizing our colonial 
possessions for imperial benefit ’ * He added — 

I suppose my e>es ha^ been opened by my life on the other side of the 

Atlaniic, for 1 confess that there is mu^ that is ^ery insular at home m 

ideas and knoi^Iedse of mankind' 

Did the Colonial Office in such cases gi\e preference to unofficial 
opimons*’ It IS difficult to generalize since so much depended on 
the degree of intimac}, and therefore of trust, between Colonial 
Secretary and Got emor The documents show that v ery often the 
advice of the Governor General was acted upon and then he did 
mvaluable service as a go between* Though the Governors 
General were the agents in-chicf of the Colomal Office in their 
respective colomes, unofficial opmuMis were regularly sub- 
mitted abo and Govemon themsrfves sent numerous newspaper 
cuttings, represeoung all shades of opinion, on each important 
issue, as part of their routine duties This was not necessarily 
a bad custom, as it could be interpmted as a desire to get aU 
points of view and not just that of the Governor, who might 
be prejudiced agamst a section of the colon} Mamfestl}, too, 
if the colony was under the Cbloma! Office, it was only fair that 
access to it should be unhindered, if individuals or groups of 
people wished to communicate with tl The danger was that 
these qnmons, as so often happened in South Africa, might not 
be the result of unbiassed thought but of highly-coloured 
emotional thinking, and that they should be given preference 
to those of the Governor, who was, after all, well qualified to 
get a vanety of different pomls of view and therefore form a 
sound judgment I know of no case in Canada, however, where 
a Gov emor’s opimon w as set aside lo fav our of unofficial opinion 
^Vhen the Governor’s opinion was not acted upon it was rather 
because of the feelmg that, fit though he was to express the 
colonists’ pomt of view, his nearness lo the problems mvolved 
disqualified him from seeing them m ihcir proper finpenal 
setting It could more truly be said that, taken b> and large, it 
was not unofficial opimons that weighed most with the Office, 
but what It considered were the interests of the Empue as a whole. 


J Badan, op eil^ p 199 
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of which the Governor General was not considered to be a good 
judge In purely domestic nflairs the Governor’s opinion would 
count for far more than that of umutlionred persons, however 
exalted 

(10) It was Slid that the OITice inclined to be sympathetic 
towtrds the ‘‘loyal" party in the colonics, did not judge each 
ease on its merits anil lacked imiginaiion llcforc responsible 
government wis firmly csfibJjvficd by Elgin, this wis a just 
accusation Stanley, ns Colomil Secretary, with his twin fears 
of Trench prcdomimncc and democracy on the Amcnc in model, 
openly f.ivoiircd the ‘‘loyal party in Canada He said that the 
Governor should choose as his advisers those who were («) loyal 
to the Queen, (/>) nttichcd to the nritish connection, (c) cfTicicnt 
and faithful ‘ Although he said that they should be chosen 
irrespective of party, his definition pointed to one group only and 
excluded the T rcncli and r.adicals and, of course made responsible 
government deliberately impossible He further instructed 
Mete life to keep patronage in his hands When this uUri loyal 
and conscientious Governor nearly came to grief m carrying 
out lus instructions, he was warmly supported by Stanley 

But with Grey at the Colonial Ofilce and Elgin m Cinada, 
the policy was intentionally adopted of "letting Canada go to 
ll]C devil jn her own way " They refused lo assume that there was 
a natural connection iKtwccn them and the ‘ loyalists " When 
Elgin was so bitterly criiicircd for taking the .advice of Ins Govern* 
ment and ignoring tint of the ‘‘loyalists," lie obtained full public 
support from Grey from then on the Colonial Oflicc did not 
have to consider each issue arising in the sctf'govcrning colonics, 
since It was (heir own nffiir, unless fmpertti issues or rehtions 
With foreign countries were involved And it required both 
considerable imagination and courtgc, or, in other words, 
supremely great statesmanship, to forgo power and control and 
entrust It to those whose fitness for it was still a matter of 
dispute 

Nevertheless, the charge continued to be made that the Coloniak 
Office w IS partial Although a Ltbcnl Government was m powck 
m 1872, Qinadian papers did not hesitate to attribute the sprjtis* 
disahowance of the Cams Biff/ passed 6y ific C'orrswsjfi 

» W r Mornll ff'U Ci>f Pufic/ h iht At* ff Ftt! r *2 
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Canada, to partiaJity towards the Canadian Premier, Macdonald 
This annoj^ Kimberlej, who wTotc in the cnptic remark*— 

There u do usjoI tune for disallowance * 

The Colonial Secretary was justified in feeling annojed To 
Duffenn’s long despatches on the Canadian Paafic Railway 
Scandal, of which the Oaths Bill was a direct consequence, the 
Office returned onlj the most forma! acknowledgement and even 
the minutes show an amazing lack of comment Kimberle> did 
not go be}ond wntmg to Granville — ' 

Macdonald and bis Covi, scean lo bem a real mess. He can’t be made 

a P C till he has cleared himself of the charfcs acainst him.* 

When, m 1877, the Colonial Sontiaiy, C^manon, repbed to 
a resolution of the Canadian Senate expressing appreoation of 
the refusal to create additional Senators,* that he observed Iheir 
egression of appreaation with nauch satisfaction,* Mackenzie, 
the Prime Mimsier, protested at the use of the words “with much 
satisfactJOQ” on the grounds that the Govemmenl had had a 
perfect nght to make the request and that the resolution was 
passed by a stnet part) vote He requested the omission of the 
w Olds before the despatch was published * Caman on 
immediately agreed. 

An instance of the care the Office took to appear impartial 
IS provided in 1871 when a senior official ordered a despatch to 
be wTitten so as not, as suggested b> a junior, to ttpress satis- 
faction at the results of the Manitoba elections, but onI> at their 
orderly manner • 

Cbamberlam found it irksome to appear impartial when there 
was a Liberal Gov enuncDt in power in Canada and which looked 
askance at his Impenabst schemes Launer, the Prime Minister, 
knew his colleagues w ell enough and was great enough to propose 
to the Colomal Secretary, during a visit to England for a in- 
ference, that he should mtcnicw his English-speaking colleapes 
privately Chamberlain, who had thought tiat Launer's views 
^gj^rc peculiar to himself, as a *‘vcry imperfectly assimilated 
was £0 ’*2/719 *571 

, Imperial CovcTtoait coiwideniiE bestovue tiis hoaoar on 
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Englishm'in" ‘ and to his Trench collcigucs, jumped at the 
suggestion His delight proved to be shortlived, for he soon 
saw that the English speaking Liberals shared their leader’s 
views and had no enthusiasm for contributing to the Imperial 
Navy » 

Chamberlain revived ilie distrust of the Trench Cinadians 
for llic Colonial OfRcc and the Quebec press for many years 
suspected the Office of dislike of them and over^fondness for the 
Conservatives, who did give more hearty response than the 
Liberals to Imperialist plans Liberals, m general, came to 
accuse the Conservatives of too great subservience to Dowaiing 
Street and of being its pets Thus, when the crisis occurred in 
Canada over the Governor Generals refusal of a dissolution 
to lus Prime Minister m 1926 although the OfUcc had nothing 
to do with It,* the Liberal press widely accused Byng of strong 
favouritism towards the Conservatives, at the behest of the 
Colonial Office 

The question of impanialiiy in the Colonial Ofiicc merges with 
that of the degree of its interference, to winch we will nest turn 
our attention But first let it be said that ns f ir ns the accusation 
of partisanship went, the boot was often on the other leg and the 
Canadian Government would show an undoubted dislike of one 
or other British party In 1870 Macdonald wrote to Carnarvon, 
who was then in Opposition, and be u noted, a Conscrv itive, 
ns was Macdonald (though the same name did not always mean 
the same thing on both sides of the Atlantic) — 

We srcaily distrust Ihe men at the helm In Lnutand who cannot I fear, 
be considered as appreciating the importance of maintaining Ihe Lmpirc 
as h Is intact* 

In 1880 the Conservatives still distrusted the English Liberals 
for their by then considerably wcikcned leanings towards 
separatism, and when Gladstone returned to power m tint year, 
the Canadian Government, nnd Galt, its High Commissioner in 
London, took no pains to conceal their dislike, and it was 
not only Kimberley s aloofness winch was responsible for a lack 
of hcarfincis m the rcl itionship between them or for the unsatis- 
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factonness of theu intemcws, about which Galt complained to 
Macdonald ’ 

\Ve roa>, I belie\e, safel> assume that as far as the great 
majont) of Colonial Secretanes were concerned, the> felt \er> 
little bejond a muture of pit> and contempt for anj and all 
Canadian panics and that the cleaxaee between Englishman and 
‘ Colonial was alwajs much deeper than the identit) of interest 
beU'cen Bniish and colonial parties which happened to ha^e the 
same name 

(11) Finall) we come to an accusation which calls for a fairl> 
detailed consideration, namelj, that the Colonial Office, using the 
Go'ernor as its tool interfered more than was consistent with 
responsible goxemment m the miemal affairs of the colon) 
It will be necessaf) to suriej m outline the theor) underljing 
mterference or abstinence from it. then we shall insestigale 
examples of what ma> be called authorized interference, that is, 
under the British North America Act and the Genemor's 
Instructions, and lastl) some cases of intcrfereDct or absence 
of It m issues whc'e emergence was unforeseen 
No 5une>, however bnef, of Colomal Office theor>» "ould 
be complete without reference to Lord John Russell’s famous 
dilemma, that full selfgoiernment was mconsistenl with the 
status of the colonies as possessions of the Crovm In his 
words — 

It may happen, therefore, that the Go^einor recn\’e5 at one and the same 
time instructions from the Queen, and adn« from his e.wcuU\e council, 
lotall) at lunance \nlh one another If he is to ole) his instrudions from 
Engtod, the parallel of constitutional responsibility entirely lads, if, 
on the other band heis tofolhm the ad\'iccofh:s council, be is no longer 
a subordinate officer, but an independent sorereico * 

. the Gotrraor of Canada is actinc, not ui that high and unassailable 
position m which the Sovereicn of Uns countiy is placed. He is a 
Governor receiving mstnjcuoBS &om the Own on the resporsibility 
of the Secretar) of Stale » 

Durham had said that it w’as possible to separate matters of 
purely internal concern from those which were impenal, the 
latter being foreign relations, trade with the Mother Couotn, 
the other colonies and foreign nations, and the disposal of public 

* 0 D S\£l\o% Lifft anJ Tima t>f Sir A T Cell p. 529 
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lands, and that the Governor mast look for support from the 
Home Government only when he supported imperial interests 
In practice it had been impossible to maintain the distinction 
and Russell, in particular, had stressed that no such division 
could be made, as many mailers which might appear to be of 
purely internal concern might affect "the honour of the Crown 
or the faith of Parliament, or the safety of the state ” • 

Far too often these views have been quoted as a means of 
ridiculing Russell But the dilemma was no artificial one, nor 
was It, in Adderley’s words “an impossible fiction " * Experience 
taught Dufierin precisely how real it was He wrote — 

A colonial Governor m like a man tiding two horses in a circus — no 
matter how completely he has the one beast under control the other will 
be sure to play him some unhandsome tnek, by flying olT at a tangent 
on the strength of a false rumour, or some extraneous hallucination * 


Buchan, too, said — 

A Governor-General in an autonomous Dominion walks incvitjbJy on 
razor-edge 

Advice to Ministers m their administrative work, and a eorutant efTort 
to make sure that Bnuin and the Dominions see with the same eyes and 
speak the same language— these ant the dut<es which nake far greater 
demands upon character and brain than the easy work of a dictator * 


Either imperial control exercised through the Governor, or 
practical independence, with ihc Governor answerable only 
to his own Dominion Government These were the alternatives 
Metcalfe showed that the former would surely lead to disaster 
and Elgin and hts successors followed the other path which 
surprisingly— because neither did Englishmen have much faith m 
the attaefiment of colonists to the Mother Country,* nor did 
(he colonists give many manifestations of it ‘—has led at one 
and the same time to an amazing amount of self government 
and to strong sentimental tics wjih ibe Mother Country Nations 
are, after all, conglomerations of individuals and their feelings 
towards the Mother Country (a significant term to the 
psychologist) arc governed hy much the same rules as their 
feelings towards their mothers No adolescent boy waxes 
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sentimental o^ er his mother, because he is as\are of her authonts , 
ho?i e>er discreeU\ exercised, but Tshen he leases home he is hkcl) 
to develop a fondness for songs and poems of the “Mother 
Machree” tjpe 

Id judging Russell, u must also be remembered that it was he 
who made possible the development of responsible government, 
with the change which it implied in the Governor’s status, bv his 
despatch of 1839, wbch laid down that m Canada political 
office was not to be held dunne good behaviour but that its 
occupants should be liable to be called upon to rctue for motives 
of pubhc pohey or other reasons when found expedient * This 
meant cahnet government instead of government bv a council 
of Governor's favourites, m the ultimate issue 

Bj 1S46 Colonial Office tbeon had gone as far as it nas ever 
to go unassisted In that vear Grc> wrote a despatch to the 
Governor of New BrunswicL which, although characterized bj 
Adderlej as “a paternal sv-stem of gexart government,” * 
gave the clearest etposmon of a Governor's duties in his dual 
capacit) as agent of the Office and head of the colonial govern- 
ment that IS to be found and wbch was onl) superseded u 1926 
Bne9), the Governor was instructed (a) not to dismiss, except 
for the most urgent reasons, advisers with the confidence of the 
Lower House, since changes must come about as a result of the 
action of the people and not of the Governor, who must be 
impartial, (b) he might ver> spannglj use his nght of veto over 
measures which wcre'being passed for paitv, rather than pubhc 
objects; (c) refusal of advice w:as to be considered a legitimate 
ground for the resignation of Jlinisters because “it camot be too 
distinctly acknowledged that it is nalber possible nor desirable to 
can} on the government of anj of the Bntish Provinces m North 
America in opposition to the opinion of the inhabitants” , (J) if 
the Governor, confident of (he support of the people, or m 
matters of ver} grave concern, refu^ advice he must give fus 
tsa&nnsuL“vv-ort^dnrjja3{yi;s.cajpJjlft.Q]Chrjn^’jjthJifb^njintai’’ * 
Nevertheless, the Governor, on hjs own initiative, or on 
ulstructions from the Colonial Office, was full) justified in inter- 
fermg bejond the otherwise reslnc^ limit of “checking, so as 
to give an opportumt} for further refiection,” if imperial interets 

’ Grey, op nr, p 201 ’ Addcrlcy, ep nr, p 5 
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or relations with other countnes were involved Interference 
would also be justified m purely local matters if there was 
undoubted great corruption or injustice, or if there were dangerous 
struggles between different groups and different districts ‘ 

This did leaie loop-holes for interference but although, as 
we shall sec, it steadily diminished in practice the theory remained 
very much the same Nobody oppo^ responsible government 
any more — even Stephen came heartily to approve of it — but 
the minutes, letters, and despatches of successtve Colonial 
Secretaries showed that they realized that the system was still 
in a process of development and hesitated to prophesy or lay 
down new solutions Whether or not, like Granville and Russell,* 
they felt that separation was likely, the only acceptable theory 
was the one rather well expressed in the words of the Duke of 
Newcastle when he was Colonial Secretary — 

In granting responsible government to ihe larger colonies of Great 
Britain the Impenal Government were fully aware that the power they 
granted must occasionally be used amiss But they have always trusted 
that the errors of a free government would cure themselves, and that the 
colonists would be led to exert^greater energy and circumspecuon m 
legislation and government when they were made to feel that they would 
not be rescued from the consequences ofany imprudence merely affecting 
themselves by authoritative intervention of the Crown or of the governor ' 

When Imperial Federation and Imperial Defence were being 
advocated, ChamberUm, as Colonial Secretary, thought that 
here Jay a means of co ordination, and especially of reviving 
imperial control at the cost of some limited right of advice in 
imperial policy being given to the Dominions, and the suggestions 
made at Colonial Conferences and elsewhere will be studied 
presently What is important to notice is that, both as regards 
the theory of those who were enthusiasts for federal control and 
in the practice of the Conferences themselves, the schemes for, 
and actual instances of, contact did not involve the Governors- 
Gcneral They were ceasing to be regarded as the natural repre- 
sentatives of their colonics in their dealings with the Mother 
Country and were becoming, more and more, chiefly the formal 
heads of their own Cabinets, who were being represented outside 
their own domains by Ministers and High Commissioners 

* Grey, rr ni.PP l6-2t 
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Let US no\\ see nhat the theon M-as m particular mstacces 
and how it worked out in practice TTie Governor-General bad 
to fulfil his duties in accordance with the provisions of the Bntish 
North Amenca Act, he also had to follow his Instnictions which 
were issued under prero|ati\e and were not found m an act 
of the Imperial Parhamenr. at any other tune supplementary 
mstruciions might be issued to him 1^ the Colonial Salary By 
section 55 of the British North America Act, he w as instructed that, 
according to his discretion, and subject to the provisions of the 
Act, and of his Instructions, he was cither to assent to Bills 
presented to him, or to withhold assent, or lo reserv e them for the 
Queen’s assent ^ There are no ciramplss of refusal of assent to 
Dominion legislation but reservation on the Governor’s own dis- 
cretion, as well, ofcoufse.asaccofdmgtohislnslroctions.haslalen 
place In 1867 Lord MoncL, the Governor-General, reserved 
a Bill reducing the Governor’s sala^ from £10,000 to £6,500 
per annum By the Bntish North Amenca Act, the Canadian 
Parliament had been given full control over ibc Governor- 
Generars saUo * They would calurallv resent it, if the Bill 
was promptly refused assent as soon as they exercised that power 
The Office nevertheless, although fully aware of the bitterness 
that would be caused, felt that for the sake of the prestige of the 
Domimon, it w ould be best to take the advice of hlonck w ho was 
very strongly opposed lo the Bill,* because of the difficulty of 
getting a good man to accept the office at that salsD. th® coH’ 
sideration of which was the chief cause which led Lord Mayo to 
refuse the office in succession to Monck On the advice of 
Monck, therefore, Buckingham wrote to sav that the Bill would 
not receive assent because 

The person who discharges such exalted functions ought to possess not 

only sound judgment and expeneoce, but also an established reputation.* 

There are two outstanding examples m Canada of refusal by 
a Governor to use discretionary reservation. Elgin’s refusal to 
’■.'tsA.T ‘i vfcft. kicsfas, %IL 'ws yjz/st 

It put the onus of responsibility on him instead of the Colonial 

* Penod of rtsenalion was two )can. Eke New 7ratanri. For Australia and 
South Afnca the penod was one jiar 

* S 105 ‘ Unless altered b> tbe Pariament of Canada the salaiv of the 

Go\omor-G«iera] shall be £10 OOO 

* See post p 220 

* Can. Sess. Pap 73 of 1?69 
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Office and sho\\cd his adherence to the principles of responsible 
government by his unwillingness to discriminate against the 
Prench Duflertn refused to reserve the Oaths Dill although 
there were doubts on ds legality, as he, too, did not wish to appear 
a partisan That he was wise was shown subsequently when 
even the Imperial Government was charged with partiality for 
disallowing it 

According to the Insiruciions, the Governor had to send copies 
of all Bills to the Colonial Oflicc, after they had received his 
assent There was no hurry to comply with this requirement, 
as IS shown by the fact that in 1872 a Canadian Bill which 
imposed differential duties, was first heard of by the Colonial 
Oflicc through the press This led the Office to write to the 
Governor-General to see that Dills were sent with less delay in 
future ‘ As a minute observed — 


. unlMJ an Act « of unusual imoortance v,c are kept in tfie dart unlit 
eerlificd copies are sent home in Bound Volumes which is generally tome 
monihs after the session has closed * 


This rule did not imply undue interference in internal matters 
but n enabled the Ofiicc to see which way legislation was tending 
and also to see if legislation unwillingly or dclihcratcly received 
the assent of the Governor when it should have been reserved 
The list of topics which put a Dill under tlic necessity of being 
reserved, according to the Instruciiom, was a long one The 
Bills affected were Bills for divorce. Bills granting land or money 
or other donation to the Governor General *, Bills making paper 
or other currency legal tender except the com of the Realm or 
other gold or silver com. Dills imposing JiiTcremial duties. Bills 
the provisions of which were inconsnlcnt with obligniions imposed 
on Great Britain by treaty. Bills interfering with the discipline 
or control of British forces in the Dominion by land and sea. 
Dills affecting prerogative or the rights and property of subjects 
not residing m the Dominion, or the trade and shipping of the 
United Kingdom or dependencies prejudicially. Bills containing 
provisions to which assent had already been refused or which 
had been disallowed 


' CO 42/701 9574 

• Th° Co/omal OfTee refuwil Duffenn [WiuMion lorfcti't « cheque for KO 
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It ^\as ne\erlheless also laid down m the Instructions that in 
urgent matters the Governor Genera! might assent to Bills which 
should normally be resened and he then had to send reasons 
for his assent at his earliest opportunit) to the Colonial Office 

Canada provides an cxamjMe of an interesting consequence 
to the failure of a Go\ ernor-General, probably through careless* 
ness, to resene a Bill imposing differential duties In 1872 the 
Canadian Government, m retaliation on the United States, which 
had imposed duties on tea and coffee imported from Canada, 
imposed similar duties on articles when imported from the 
United States Just before he kft, Lisgar assented to the Bill 
His Ministers must ha\e been fully aware, when they presented 
the Bill for signature, that he was in duly bound to reserve it, 
and, as law officers, they should not have asked him to sign any 
Bill which was on the reserved list, or unconstitutional or illegal, 
unless it was accompanied by an aiowal of such repugnancy, 
together with a statement of the grounds on which they thought 
he nevertheless ought to assent to the Bill * 

^Vhen the Colomal Office knew of the facts (through the 
press), and stated its objections, Lisgar had already retired and 
was beyond the range of reproof Though the Colonial Office 
was strongly opposed to the Act, it did not wish to nsL dis* 
allowance Cartier, a prominent member of the Government, 
was«m London at ihe time and was consulted He suggested 
coming to an understanding with Canada An Order-m Council 
was necessary for putting the lanfT into operation and Cartier’s 
suggestion was that it should not be issued until the consent of 
the Colonial Office had been obtained, which would amount to a 
poUte form of disallowance Kimberley feared that if the Act 
were put into operation the Australian colonies viould insist 
on having the same power because, at this very time, they were 
trying to get the nght to impose difTcrential duties 

Cartier’s suggestion, however, did not work, as perhaps he 
knew it would not It was not practicable to withhold the Order* 
m Council since merchants were already acting on the Art. There 
was nothing for it, then, but to give the Australian colomes the 
nght for which they clamoured, by the Australian Customs 
Duties Act, 1873 * 

‘ CO 42/70S 9S74 
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In Knaplund’s words, Ihe effect on the colonics was that it 
brought them closer to fiscal independence in tariff matters, and 
therefore nearer a national status ‘ The change bound to 
come sooner or later but was hastened through a departing 
Governor-General forgetting, or not noting, his lastrucuons to 
reserve a Bill which, if reserved, would have stood a slender chance, 
just then, of receiving the Imperial assent 
During Duffenn’5 administration, the Colonial Office decided 
to issue permanent letters patent in future, instead of as formerly, 
issuing temporary ^nes for each Governor General The Office 
asked the various self governing colonies to express an opinion 
on draft Instructions on the model of those then customary 
Blake, as Minister of Justice, eagerly took this opportunity to 
express strong disapproval of the Insiruclions As an enthusiast 
for greater colonial independence, he disliked the Instructions as 
inconsistent with full responsible government Higmbotham, 
Chief Justice of Victoria, expressed similar views, and among 
other modifications m the new Instructions issued in 1878 for 
Canada, was the complete omission of the list of reserved subjects, 
though discretionary rescrvaiion remained The Canadian 
Cabinet therefore no longer had to give the guarantee that Bills 
presented for signature were not subject to reservation 
The change merely brought the Instructions up to date and 
the Governor Ccneral, m retaining his discretion to reserve, 
could sljll act on the instructions of the Colonial Office A Dill 
was reserved in 1886 * and after that some Canadian Acts failed 
to be put into operation because they slated that they should not 
become law until promulgated by the Governor General, and the 
consent of the Colonial Oflice was not received These all 
affected copyright, merchant shipping, or other matters of 
obviously imperial significance What happened was not only 
that the Office left more to the good sense and good imperial 
citizenship of the colonists but that it exercised pressure, if at all, 
more discreetly The Governor-General continued to perform 
his function of liaison officer, but, like his emp[o>er, used his 
inlluencc tactfully 

Up to 1890 fifteen Bdls bad been reserved m Canada, only 
one of which, that affecting the Governor Gencrars salary, 

* (19i: ed.). p 1010 
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failed to reccne assent^ No subsequent Bill has had the same 
fate 

The Colonial Office thus showed great reluctance to refuse 
assent to a reserved Bill and equallj to disallovv one v^hich had 
received the assent of the Governor General In fact, only one 
such Act has been disallowed nanwlv, the Oaths Act of 1872 
This wus passed la connection mih the Canadian Pacific Railivaj 
Sandal, in order to enable a committee of the House of Commons 
to take evidence on oath The Canadian Parliament, according 
to the Bntish North Amena Act, had the fl^hls and pnvdegcs 
onl} of the Bntish Hoose of Commons and, at this dale, nether 
the House, nor comrmttees of it, had a nghl to take evidence on 
oath In I86StheCanad[anScaaiehadpassedaBillgi\ingitself 
that power and, althoush it was ultra %ues it had never been 
disallowed 

When the Pnme Minister, Macdonald, presented the Oaths 
Bill to the Gov emor General for signature, he evplamed the 
situation and expressed his doubts on the legality of the Bill 
He cannot be altogether exonerated from the suspicion that he 
acted thus m the hopes of having the Bill disallow ed, although, 
be It said, Alpheus Todd, vvho was considered a trustworthy 
authont), believed that the Bill was intra Mres Macdonald 
advised Duffenn to sign the BUI and send it straight to England 
for the verdict of the Impenal aulhondes Duffenn agreed 
and, in a secret despatch to Kimberley, expressed the hope that 
his acuon would be approved, since, to reserve the BdJ when 
feeling was at such fev er heat m Parliament, w ould, in his opimon 
have been very unwise* The Colonial Office approved of 
Duffenn’s attitude and the Bill was disallowed The evidence 
proves that the motives for disaHowaoce were no wise political, 
as was widel> suggested m Canada, but that the Bill was judged 
oalj from the legal point of new 

The disallowance of provincial legislahon has been quite 
common Sir JohnYoung as Governor-General, wrote and asked 
lor instructions on whether lie ^oiUd alwavs act on flie advice 
of his Ministers in disallowing prov7Dtnal legislation ’ He 
forwarded a letter from Macdonald m which the Prime Minister 


* A. todd, FarLameTiiar) Cprt tnlheB'' Cotones p 15S 
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pointed out that there was no mention in the British North 
America Act about taking Her Majesty s pleasure on provincial 
legislation and that he therefore presumed that the power of 
disallowance would be exercised on Cabinet advice only He 
pointed out, further, that under the Governor's Instructions to 
reserve certain Dominion Bills, nothing was said about provincial 
Bills 

Granville, m a despatch which professed to express the views 
of His Majesty's Government, replied — 

If the Governor General were advised by his Ministry to disallow any 
Provincial Act as illegal or unconstitutional it would in general be his 
duty to follow that advice whether or not he concurred in that opinion 
if he were advised by bis Mmisiry lo sanction any Act which appeared 
to him illegal it would be his duty to withhold his sanction and refer the 
question to the Secretary of Stale for instnictions * 


Blake ss Minuter of Justice rn Mackenzies adtnfnrsfniCron 
opposed this interpretation by the Colonial Office, and in this 
had the support of most of the Opposition Blake sent a 
memorandum embodying his views to the Colonial Office He 
had introduced a resolution on the subject into the House of 
Commons and DufTerin used his inHuence to persuade Mackenzie 
to get Dlakc to withdraw it, as suitable only for correspondence 
between the Government and the Colonial Secretary, and not for 
public debate Blake consented only after DulTcrm himself had 
seen him about it * Kimberley replied that, unless the Governor* 
General retained the right of acting independently of his Cabinet, 
It would leave provincial legislation at the mercy of the whims 
of the Dominion Cabinet and would therefore do outrage to 
provincial rights * 

In a minute Herbert noted that if the provinces did not object 
It was not for the Colonial Office to rush to their rescue He 
suggested postponing further discussion until Duffenn reached 
England on his holiday Then followed a note saying that he had 
seen Duffenn, who was keen on disallowance being on the same 
footing as pardon then was, that is, that he should hear the advice 
of his Ministers and then act on his own responsibility * Duffenn 


• CO 42/675 8ih May, 1869 Vei ihe Lord Pra dent of the Pn>y Counol 
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wrote out these view s for the Office in a confidential minute In it 
he spoke of the necessity for the Go\ernor-GencraI to be sup- 
ported by the Colonial Secretary ifhe was to ha\e power as against 
his Ministers Blake’s attitude was that if the Governor-General 
refused to take the advice of the Cabinet on this, as on other 
matters, they would be entitled to resign Duffenn thought 
differently He wrote — 

It will often happen that Colonial Mitustos wall give wrong advice, and 
if they do so the Governor has tt always in his power cither to require 
them to abandon their view-s or dsc to dismiss them from his Council 
Even if the worst came to the wont there would be no deadlock, for, in 
the last resort, on the one hand ite Governor could appeal to the count ry 
against his Ministers, and on the other the authonues at home could 
always recall their representative and replace him by some other official 
whose opinions would be more in accordance with the Sentiments of the 
country ’ 

He said that this applied to dijallowaocc of provincial legislation 
just as much as i: appbcd to cases of pardon He again stressed 
the necessity of Colonial Office support of the Governor, adding 
that the Imperial Gov ernment could scarce!) abandon a Governor 
who had exercised the prerogative of the Crown in a wise and 
laudable mnner * 

This could be extremely dangefous doctrine, and, if pushed to 
Its logical conclusion, was inconsistent with the status of the 
Governor under responsible government Carnarvon apparently 
felt that ths was so but he was not prepared to concede the point 
of view expressed by Blake In a secret despatch he attempled 
to find a i la media and said that he assumed that Ministers w ould 
nqt feel called upon to resign if the Governor General refused to 
take their advice, seeing that Parliament could not hold them 
responsible for his act * 

At the end of 1875 Blake sent another memorandum on the 
need for the Governor General to act only on advice,* to which 
Carnarvon replied that, if the Bntish North Amenca Act had 
meant the power of disallowance to be exercised on advice, it 
would have used the words '‘Governor-General m-Counal” 
when refemng to disallowance but it clearly said only “Governor- 
General” in Section 90 * Blake replied that this term had been 
used for convenience only * Interestingly enough, the Colorual 
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Office knew that Us position was very weak, as a nnnutc of the 
OITicc admitted that legally Blake’s view was the right one * 
Blake, too, had reminded them that their interest in the rights 
of the provinces did not impress him as sincere He said that 
there was greater security that Canada would respect the rights 
of the provinces than that Her Majesty’s Government would 
protect Canadian interests * Carnarvon tried to get out of the 
argument by affirming that if ihc Governor-General acted in 
opposition to his Ministers he would not be acting according to 
their advice but would still be acting tuulcr it ‘ To which Blake 
made the reply that u was profitless to pursue the correspondence 
any further ' 

The Colonial Office, having half-heartedly asserted the right of 
interference in provincial legislation, never directly practised it 
On several occasions U has been suggested to the Dominion 
Government— and the suggestion has been acted upon— to dis- 
allow provincial legislation inconsistent with imperial policy 
Many British Columbian Acts imposing disabilities on Asiatics 
have siifTercd this fate, and another for contravening the Anglo- 
Jopancse Treaty, while Ontario Acts, forbidding English Chartered 
Accountants to bear their title in (hat province, have also been 
disallowed In each ease the Imperial request has come as a 
politely expressed reminder rather than as n fiat communicated 
through Its tool, the Governor-General Mutual consideration, 
not coercion, won ihg day 

The more warmly-defended right of the Governor himself to 
exercise discretion went through the same phase of evolution 
as his other powers, but there is no example of a Governor insisting 
on an act of disallowance m the teeth of lits Ministers Tlie 
question is discussed in a later chapter * 

Before the new Instructions were issued, loo, the Governor- 
General had a very real discretion m the prerogative of mercy 
According to them, if a death sentence was passed, the judge 
at the (rial must submit a wniten report to the Goicrnor-GencraJ 
which must be considered at the first meeting of the Privy Council 
After receiving thejr advice, the Governor must make the decision 
on his “own deliberate judgment’’ If he decided against the 
advice of the Privy Council he must give his reasons at length 

* CO *2/7i2 4662 ' C.0 42/744 12010 
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m their minutes DufTcnn* as we have seen, believed that this 
prerogative was desirable Young, before him, shared his view 
The reason was that there was a fear that, if the Ministers had the 
last word m such matters, it would be easy to bring political 
pressure to bear on them to affect their decision Kimberley 
approved of the arrangement and spoke of the '‘concurrent 
responsibility” of the Governor and the Cabinet, that is, that both 
the Crown could punish a Governor for an improper decision and 
Parliament could punish the Ministers ‘ But the Colonial Office 
did not wish to extend its control, and therefore its responsibility, 
to actual right of appeal to the Colonial Secretary This was soon 
made clear 

In 1870 the first Red River Rebelhon took place This area 
had previously been under the Hudson Bay Company, which 
had sold out to the Dominion, largely through the instrumentality 
of Granville * When the French half-breeds, called Metis, saw 
the surveyors at uork, they became fearful that they would 
be robbed of their land, and under Louis Riel, who had been 
educated by the priests, rose in rebelhon and established a pro- 
visional government A force was despatched to the Red River 
but there was no fighting 

The Cabinet, deciding that it would be wise to try to win over 
the rebels, sent Archbishop Tachl, of Quebec, to promise a general 
amnesty for offences commuted up to the time of his departure 
He was to use his influence to induce them to accept the new 
conditions peaceably Unfortunately, shortly before his arrival, 
Riel, with the assistance of Lepine and some others, had 
Thomas Scott, an Orangeman of Ontario, put to death under 
revolting circumstances Tache knew that this offence was not 
I covered by the amnesty, but he acted as if he thought it was, and 
proclaimed it m that form The people of Queba:, partly because 
the rebels were French half-bieerb, and partly because the honour 
of their pnest was involved, agitated for the pardon of Riel and 
Lepine, while the British Canadians pressed for their pumshment 
In fhe words ol b'kelton — 

For nearly twenty years the Riel question m its vai1?)us phases bedevilled 
Canadian politics and set race against race and province against province * 

*A B Keith Responsibk GoytmmenI (\912 ei) pp 107W 
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In this highly critical question the Canadian Minister of 
Justice Sir George Cartier, appealed through Young to the 
Colonial OlTicc to assume responsibility for issuing an amnesty, 
thereby showing that there was considerable willingness to look 
to the impcrtil authorities for help In this instance he was 
fully justified because at the time of the rebellion the area in 
which It occurred had not yet been taken over by the Canadian 
Government and the granting of an amnesty was thus not strictly 
within Its powers Kimberley m a confidential despatch informed 
Young that Her Majesty s Government could assume respon 
sibility only if distinctly requested to do so by the whole Canadian 
Cabinet ^ When this condition svis complied with, the Impernl 
Government expressed a willingness to grant an amnesty for all 
nets except the murder of Scott Becnusc of Tnchc and the 
French Camdians, the Canadian Oosernment let the matter rest 
there for the time The Colomil Office was anxious that the 
Canadians should understand, morcoser that the request was 
granted under unusual circumstances and, in another confidential 
despatch, Kimberley made it clear that when the autliority of the 
Dominion was established in the new territories, responsibility 
for all internal matters must rest with the colonial Government 
and that interference by the Imperial Gosernment would be 
unjustifiable * 

The situation was further complicated in 1871 when the Fenians 
were making one of their periodic threats of attack against 
Canada, on this occasion in Manitoba The Lieutenant Governor 
.appealed to the Mitis for help Riel and Lcpinc who had been 
living m the United States— Riel was teaching there and was 
being paid out of secret funds by Macdonald to keep out of 
Canada helped to raise forces and were officially thanked by 
the Lieutenant Go\crnor This led to further acitation for the 
pardon of such ‘‘benefactors’ of their country 

In 1873 Riel was elected to the House of Commons as a member 
for Pfoxcncher, Manitoba He was expelled from the House by 
the vote of the English members, after b<.tnc proclaimed an 
outlaw, and was then re-elected 

DutTcrin m a lengthy pnvatc letter to Carnanon * and in a 
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despatch,' explained the situation Riel had by then disappeared 
but Lepine stood his tnal, and, by a mixed jury of Europeans 
and half-castes, had been sentenced to death Although DulTenn 
felt that the murder of Scott was unforgnable, >et, m view of 
Lepjne’s subsequent services in Manitoba, and the thanks he had 
received from the Lieutenant-Go\cmor, as well as the strong 
French opinion in his favour, it ^med that Lepine’s sentence 
ought to be commuted Carnarvon’s reply was to the effect that 
he was too far away to make a just decision but that Duffenn 
should hunself decide whether the sentence should be earned out 
or modified, and advised him to relieve his Ministers of the 
obligation of tendering advice He added that, although 
technically the decision rousi be Ihe Governor^Generars, he was 
prepared to give what advice he could, and agreed with Duffenn 
that the sentence should be commuted if he thought best * 
Petitions were meanwhile pounng in from French Canadians 
for Lepme’s pardon, innumerable newspaper articles were wntten 
about It and feebng was running very high Mackenzie was in 
a difficult position, as he had expressed himself publicly very 
strongly against Riel and Lepine If he assumed responsibility 
for the commutation, the English would be annoyed with him, 
and, if he allowed Lepine to hang, he would lose his French 
followers 

In a private letter Duffenn told Carnarvon that he was afraid 
that his Mimsters would be accused of trying tp shelter behind 
him if he assumed responsibility for the commutation, and he 
therefore suggested that he would cable Carnarvon that, m 
accordance with his Instructions, he was going to assume respon- 
sibiUty, and that Carnarvon should reply that Her Majesty’s 
Government had full confidence lo his judgment, which would 
make it appear that he w’as acting m the Queen’s name * 

This was accordingly done and Duffenn, on his own respon- 
sibibty, and not on Cabinet advice, as was made clear in the 
announcement, commuted Lepine’s sentence into one of two 
years’ jmpnsonmeni, and permaoent forfeiture of political 
nghts * 

Almost immediately aftenvards. Parliament decided to issue 
an amnesty to the Red River rebels and further to commute 
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Lepme’s <;entence The difficulty was that Riel had never been 
tried, and could not therefore have his sentence commuted, 
although, in the opinion of Blake, the Minister of Justice, the 
outlawry to which he had been subject was equivalent to a con- 
viction The House therefore proposed to give full amncsly to 
all but Riel and Lepine, who were to tw banished for five years * 
DufTenn was keen that this should be accompanied by permanent 
loss of political rights but when hfackcnzic said his ministry could 
not stand the strain of debating this, Dufienn gave in * He wrote 
to Carnarvon explaining the situation and the Colonial Secretary 
consented to the arrangement, while expressing strong dislike 
at the idea of banishment which could lead to difficulties if a 
foreign country refused to admit the rebels * 

Over this question the Colonial Office acted reasonably and 
restricted its effective interference to support of a Governor- 
General, on whose shoaldcrs the Dominion Government was only 
too glad to place the responsibility Strictly speaking, he did 
not act in accordance with the Instructions m giving the impression 
that he had acted without advjce, and not contrary to given 
advice But his action bore the stamp of approval of the Colonial 
Office which had m this connection laid down the rule — 

the Gov emor Genera I does not possess the po«?r of erammg a ffeneraJ 
amnesty before trial (but)ifaCovemonsauthOMzedbyHerMajesty $ 
Government to proclaim a panjon to ccnain political ofTenders or rebels, 
he can do so * 

Although the Governor-Gcncrars mtcrvcnjjon had been so 
convenient to the Government, Blake tned to induce the Colonial 
Office, when issuing new Instructions, to rule that the prerogative 
of mercy should always be exercised only on ministerial advice, 
even when imperial issues were involved He held that such 
imperial interests w ere more apparent than real, and recommended 
that they should be left to be disposed of, when they arose, by 
mutual adjustment He wrote — 

. m the vast majority orcvceptional as« the excepnon would be found 
fo (Ktinxsf flCi avA ihcsubitSK&jt ..vfr.-rru .""jO'rd irvy 
Canadian 
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The truth is that Impenal interests art ocder out present s>'stem of 
goverament to be secured in matters of Canadian executiic policy not 
by any such clause in a Gosemor s instrucltons but by mutual good 
feelinc * 

Blake held that if a Gov enior General refused to take the advice 
of a Cabinet over pardon, ihe Cabinet were entitled to resign, m 
view of Canada s status which made her more than a colony or a 
province He further objected to the clause which made it 
necessary for the judge to send the Governor-General a report, 
as One was also sent to the Minister of Justice He exposed the 
sham of the talk of the “Royal prerogative” of pardon, seeing 
that in England the Queen s prerogative was really in the hands 
of the Home Secretary * To the argument, that pressure ought 
he brought to bear upon the Minisiers, and that, therefore, to 
secure the ends of justice, the Governor General should have the 
ultimate authonty, he answered that it might apply to some 
colonies, but was certainly not applicable lo Canada The 
Colonial Office met him part of the way by hmiUag the 
independent action of the Governor General to those issues only 
in which impenal interests were involved * Judges’ reports were 
no longer sent to the Governor * 

These matters made it clear that neither was the Colonial Office 
keen to control purely internal matters nor, m the long run, were 
the Canadians prepared, even if it reheved them of awkward 
situations, to remain in a status in wlucb an impenal officer, the 
Go\emor General, rather than their owti Cabinet, was to have 
the last w ord m capital cases That this vvas not just due to Blake’s 
advanced thought was clearly sbovni by the newspaper comments 
after Duffenn commuted the sentence * 

It was for the best that the change came about m the Instructions 
and it was more m keeping with the other claims of the Canadian 
Government that it should shoulder its own responsibihties It 

* Cm Sess Pap No 13oflS77 

’ As latt as 1SC6 Ihe C^r..dian MmistcT of Justice itfLsed to p^e reasors fer 
ejeta'uig ckirercj His excuse »as tFat ihe Royal prtrcpu\e should not be 
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* The Governor continued lo receive the lepori of tbe Cabinet on capiial cases 
but ahays took then advice 
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was well that when there vias another rebellion m 1885 under 
Louis Rtel and he was captured, sentenced to death and hanged, 
that the Government, in spite of the clamours of the French 
Canadians, should have stood firm on its own authority 

At the first Colonial Conference, in 1887, a New Zealand 
delegate proposed the extension of the Canadian system to the 
other colonies but did not carry his point, partly through lack of 
support from the other delegates, except the Canadian 

Yet a weak Canadian Government much later, regressed from 
its independent position A certain fnshman F V C Shortis, 
m 1895 committed murder,* and the Cabinet, which was very 
weak and divided upon itself,* could not decide whether to com 
mute the sentence, on the ground of mental instability, or allow 
him to be hanged The Judge’s confidential report was in favour 
of commutation and Aberdeen, the Governor General, agreed 
with him With the consent of the Cabinet, he appealed to the 
Colonial Office for advice and was told to act according to his own 
judgment Aberdeen thereupon commuted the sentence to one 
of life imprisonment Both Governor-General and Cabinet were 
criticized for this m press and in Parliament, and indeed it is 
difficult to find justification for a Cabinet whose members could 
not make up their minds and expected the Governor and the 
Colonial Office to relieve them of an unpleasant responsibility 
when no imperial issue was involved and which would alone have 
excused his independent action under the new Instructions It 
was inconsistent to expect a Governor to have no mmd of his 
own most of the time but occasionally to exercise real authority 
when It suited the Cabinet, while the Colonial Office was to serve 
only as a scapegoat 

There is one example of a refusal by the Colonial Office to 
act at the request of the Canadian Government in accordance 
with section 26 of the British North America Act, which provided 
that the Queen might, orrthc recommendation of the Governor- 
General, add three or six Senators to the usual number * In 
1874 the Liberals, who were in power, were having trouble with 
the Senate They had thrown out an important Railway Dill,* 
and \Vie Go*MTm\ew\ deevded LtaL Lt’cy 'xodd produce a mote 

» Can H C Detalcs » and 30 
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amenable spint m the House \\hich prcviousl} had been descnted 
b\ DufTenn as an absurdlj effete body” which had gi\en no 
sign of hfe since he had been m the country,* and had then shown 
a tendency ofLen since manjfesi, of coming to life at the most 
anbrard moments They requested the Colonial Office, through 
the Governor-General, to comply with section 26* This was 
refused Carnarvon held that it could only be acceded to when 

a difference had ansec between the two Houses of so senous and per- 
manent a character that the Govenmicni could rot be earned on without 
Her fMajeslv sj interference, and when it could be shown that the Ltnited 
creation orSenatonallow'cdbv the Act would apply an adequate remNl) * 

There is little doubt that with the croivth of the importance of 
Canada, this would not sub^uentK have been so glibly refused, 
if at all A Governor Gene^ would have automaUcally sub- 
mitted the request with his recommendation and the Office would, 
almost certainly, have complied 
Beyond this negative form of control, at no time since 1S67 
did the Office indulge in any but the shshtest actual interference 
in the internal affairs of the Doimmon, under the terms of the 
British North Amenca Act, or the Instructions, the latter of 
which the Office itself deoded to amend and invited suggestions 
It made far larger claunj (ban 1 1 ev cr attempted to exercise Such 
interference, in these matters, too, as the Governor-General was 
responsible for on his own discretion, were at the request of the 
Canadian Cabinet 

But neither Governor nor Colonial Office was so restrained 
in problems and issues not spcaficaliy provided for bv the Act 
or the Instructions The quesDons of reservation, disallowance, 
pardon, and the addiuon of Senators all involved the Colonial 
Offirc as well as the Governor-General A good dea] of trouble 
wns caused by another section of the Bntish North Amenca 
Act, section 59, which cave the power of di5inis:iiag a Lieutenant- 
General to the Governor-General in Council, on a resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament for cause assigned. There can be 
little doubt, I mamtam, that the fathers of theconsDtution impLed, 
by the wording, that the power should be in the hands of the 
Cabmet actually, and only formally in those of the Goveraor- 

* GD 6/27 DLffenfl to CaTcanoo, lOlh OcloVr, 1S74 
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General, and that the Colonial Office was to have nothing to do 
with it at all Yet Macdonald, who had played a large part in 
framing the constitution, peimittcd an appeal to be made to the 
Colonial Office on this issue The circumstances were as follows 
Letellier, the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, had been a 
member of Mackenzie’s Liberal administration before being 
appointed (o his new position He ramc into conflict with the 
Conservative Provincial Government because they kept him 
ill-informcd concerning thtar poI«^ and actually published 
regulations in the Gazette without his knowledge On these 
grounds he w ent to the drastic extent ofdismissing the dc Boucher* 
\illc ministry, which possessed a large majority in both Houses, 
and sent for M Joly, who was granted a dissolution and was 
successfully returned at (he ensuing election In the Dominion 
House of Commons, Macdonald, then leader of the Opposition, 
introduced a resolution calling upon the Governor-General to 
dismiss Letellier, but the voting was on strictly party lines and 
the motion was defeated A similar motion was earned >n the 
Senate Soon afterwards Macdonald returned to power and, 
although he would gladly have Jet the matter drop, seeing Ihat 
the previous resolution had been defeated, and that the electorate 
had supported Letellier, his supporters from Quebec insisted 
A resolution, couched in almost identical language to the previous 
one, was introduced byoncofhisfoHowers and passed on a party 
vote To quote Skelton — 

Fifxl the question hjd been whcihcr the Licuienant Governor was to be 
guided by provincial nunisten or by the federal government which 
appointed him Now the problem was whether the Governor General 
should be guided by bis advisers in Canada, or by the Bnush Government 
which had appointed him ' 

The Lieutenant-Governor did not represent the Governor- 
General alone, but also the Dominion Government In spite of 
this, and of the terms of section 59, Lome, the Governor General, 
was very loath to dismiss Lelelhcr, as he felt he could not do Jt 
With a dear conscience It seemed like a violation of the rights 
of the province of Quebec and, further, no cause was assigned, 
except the Lieutenant-Governor's usefulness vvas over If Lome 
had been wise he would, after argument, and possibly a request 
for time to consider the matter, have yielded, because the will of 
’ O D SWtUon, The Dai'pfSir liiffrtJ Ijivner, pp 6S-6 
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his Cabinet, and cot his conscience, escept in cases of gross 
lUegalits, should haNe been his guide Instead, on 29th March, 
1879. he told Macdonald that be could not agree ‘ Macdonald, 
for his part, should ba^e presented the Go\emo>General v\ith 
the a]lemat]\e of accepting the advice or the resignation of his 
CabmeL Instead, on 2nd April, he recommended refemng the 
matter to Her Majesty's Government, to which Lome agreed * 
Macdonald sent two represeniau\e> to England to state his case 
to the Colomal OfBce Jol\ also went to England 
This act of Macdonald’s is capable of ^\o interpretations 
We may call it unwise, and deliberately calculated to bnne the 
disapproviil of the Colonial Office to bear upon the Governor- 
General, or we mav tale up Pope's ever-sympathctic attitude to 
Macdonald and say with him — 

TTk reference to Encland should not haxt been Cade and Macdonald's 
acquicscenR therein was due, m pan, to tus coosidenton for the yojih 
and ineepeneoct of the Cov'emor-GeneraJ. whose oSicial career would 
iQ all probability have been broucht loan unume!) clow, bad be persisted 
in declimns to act on the adnee of nunisten supported by a majontY 
of tw o-thirds m a Parliament frwh from the people * 

Lome informed the Colonial Office that the application had been 
suggested by Macdonald as a means of pvang time for excitement 
to cool, but Macdonald's reason scarcely sounds convincing when 
coming from a veteran statesman, such as he was, and vnth his 
knowledge of the bitterness of party warfare in Canada 
The Pnme Mimstcr’s attempt to shift the blame on to Lome's 
shoulden wus only partially successful,* and the Colonial OSce, 
for its part, refused point blank to assume responsibiLty The 
Colonial Secretary clearly had not much confidence in Lome’s 
ability and even cabled him to put off his proposed visit to 
Montreal and remain in Ottawa until the announcement of the 
deasion on the Letellier question ^ But Hicks Beach would not 
permit the blame to be shifted on to him or interfere with the 
wishes of the Canadian Cabinet m purely internal matters He 
'tiWfti Liwzft. ‘hati ha. had. i/il. *hft. lUiUia wvy dri 

be referred home and that he regretted iL* Subsequently the 
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quesCion was referred back lo Lome with the suggestion that the 
Cabinet reconsider its advice before again o/Tenng it to Lome > 
Lctellier was accordingly dismissed Evatt says, I believe unjustly, 
that It was the coincidence of a Conservative Government holding 
power in both Great Britain and the Dominion which proved 
fatal to the Governor-General * There is nothing to show that 
the decision was not made on the principle of leaving the self- 
governing Dominions to settle their own local problems, or that 
Hicks Beach was really interested in the pros and cons of the 
matter 

The question of honours was a very diftercnl one because they 
were of imperial significance The Governor-General could not 
grant them and if the power had been bestowed on him the 
honours would not have been valid outside the Dominion At 
first they were decided upon by the Colonial Secretary, but he 
welcomed recommendations from the Governor-General, which 
he did not necessarily act upon Monck, for example, the first 
Governor-General of the Dominion, suggested what the rules 
for precedence should be there and his advice was acted upon by 
the Office, and submitted for the Queen's assent The writ 
was passed under the Sign Manual, countersigned by the Colonial 
Secretary, and returned to Canada * 

Monck’s suggestions were also acted upon at the time of 
federation, to celebrate which he recommended Macdonald fora 
knighthood, and a number of others, including Carder and Galt, 
for CD s They had all played a part in the formation of the 
new constitution, but Monck considered that the Prime Minister 
ought to receive a higher order than the others This was a 
laclless act in a racc-riddcn country, as it was regarded as evidence 
of preference for the British Canadian, Macdonald, over the 
French Carder In those days it was not considered at all 
necessary for a Governor to consult his Prime Minister, or the 
persons recommended for honours, beforehand An actual 
suggestion from a colonial Premier would have been regarded 
as borderinj: on the sacnlepous The Colonial Secretary con- 
vcmcnlly clothed himself in the Royal prerogative 

When the announcement of the honours was made in Canada, 


‘C2«5.rt7l 
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both Cartier, the leader of the French Canadians in Quebec, and 
Galt, the leader of the British Canadians there, refused to accept 
them, on the ground that they were an insufficient acknowledg- 
ment of their services Monck was utterly surpnsed Galt wTote 
to his wife — 

It IS an ungraaous and most unnsual Ihmg to refuse an honor publicly 
conferred, but if Lord Monck is an ass, I cannot help it ‘ 

Although Macdonald had not been privy to the arrangement, 
both Cartier and Galt suspected that he had been, and their 
relationship was re\er the same again 
There followed a long drawn-out correspondence between the 
parties affected and considerable indignation was caused when 
Buckingham, the Colonial Secretary, with complete lack of 
imagination, if not with deliberate intent, proposed to ha\c the 
names struck off the roll which, of course, implied disgraceful 
conduct Tbis caused so much stir that a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons discussed the matter and their report 
was critical of the Colonial Office and favourable to Cartier and 
Galt* 

The Oinadiaa House of Commons sent an address requesting 
to know whether adequate honours would be conferred on 
Cartier and Galt To this Monck refused to answer, on the ground 
that It w'as a matter of purely impenal concern * The address 
was forwarded to the Colonial Officae, which replied — 

It would hardly ans^^e^ to submit to the dictation of a C^oadiac Parlia- 
ment the marks of favour which arc the rewards of Bntish Servants 
of the highest rank and ra every part of the Empire * 

Over this question Monck behaved in the approved 
gubernatorial style To his Ministers and Parliament he show ed a 
'Stern face and spoke of “purely Imperial concerns’’ but at the 
same time he wrote to the Colonial Secretary urging strongly 
that something should be done He said that Oiitier was feehng 
so offended that it was difficult to work with him and that an 
acceptable honour would make him more amenable to Moock’s 
successor He suggested making Cartier a Queen’s Pnvy 

‘ OD Skelton Life cmdTannvfSir A T 6a!t,p 420 
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Councillor but this was turned down as being unprecedented * 
Nevertheless, his cfTorls resulted in the ofTcr of a baronetcy to 
Cartier, on condition that Macdonald did not object * and m 
the following year Galt was suitably honoured with a G C M G 
This latter honour showed very clearly how separatist the Colonial 
O/Iicc was in J870 because it was bestowed after Galt had written 
and made plain to the Imperial Government that he believed in 
the ultimate separation of Canada from Great Britain * 

Lisgar, Monck’s successor, profited by Monck's unpleasant 
experience and when he wished to confer honours m connection 
with Prince Edward Island joining the Dominion he consulted 
Macdonald first and he, in turn, communicated with the men 
affected * Although the recommendations did not come in the 
first instance from Macdonald, at least his concurrence had been 
sought 

Macdonald was a believer in tiths, wisely bestowed,* but 
among the Liberals an opposition to them was growing up 
Mackenrie and Blake both refused titles, and Launer, after 
reluctantly accepting a knighthood, later refused a peerage, (he 
announcement of which Minto was just in time to prevent In 
1910, in 1913, 1914, 1918, and 1919, the question of honours 
was discussed in (he Cinadian Parliament and strong dis- 
approval of all titles, and especially of hereditary ones, was 
expressed, and there was strong popular support for these 
suggestions 

Why did titles come to be so distrusted? Undoubtedly the 
fault lay chiefly with the Colonial OITice which continued to confer 
titles without adequate knowledge DufTcnn objected to some 
names suggested for titles in 1878 as unsuitable and his advice 
was taken * Mackenzie had also objected to a suggested honour 
in the previous year but he was not as successful as DufTcnn 
He wrote to say that Canada was not an ordinary colony w^th her 
population of four millions and that English offinals did not 
know enough about Canadian affairs to make the awards fairly ’ 
Camirs on' s rcp'iy was a tkAAc but fntn 
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Kercrtoce in such cases (he wrote) means concurrence, and concurrence 
ascertained must mean the miuatise to be taken by the Canadian Prune 
Munster ‘ 

He expressed a fear of the Queen’s prerogati\ e being used as a 
party reward (how ^^rtuolls one can be nhen other people’s 
interests are affected’) and said that there \\ould then be no 
reliable x\’ay of honouring distinguished scientists and public 
servants He intimated that a population of four million had 
nothing to do s\iih the case, and that a nght gisen to Canada 
would also be claimed by Austraba ’ 

Duffenn took up the cudgels on behalf of Mackenzie and 
wote to Carnarvon that Mackenzie had only meant to claim a 
nght of pnor consultation over awards to his followers, because 
the public believed that the Pnme Minister was pnv'y to all such 
arrangements An unsuitable honour might give an ugly shake 
to the organization of his party * 

Nevertheless, the system remained unaltered and m 1902 
Launer, who was then Prime Minister, suggested that titles should 
only be conferred on the advice of the Dominion Government 
Chamberlain agreed as far as rewards for Canadian services were 
concerned, but held that if clauns rested on Imperial service, the 
Governor General should nominate, after submitting the names 
to the Dominion Government* Later, in Opposition, Launer 
agreed with the doctnne laid down by Chamberlain * 

As the Dommioo increased m status, the independent recom- 
mendation of the Governor General probably counted for less 
and less and, on the other hand, a recommendation of his, sup- 
ported by his Prime Munster, was probably generally acceded to 
Honours were not giv en to political opponents of the Government 
without Its consent * But, although the Goveraor’s influence 
diminished, the Colonial Secretary still continued to giv e honours 
without pnor consultation and a batch of these occurring m 1917 
was responsible for popular disapproval of titles m general* 
On a few rare occasions honoun have been conferred by the 
top«Td’i 'ouvwifftrerft xrafi toA, Vy ‘ite Swmfcrry, 

on persons resident m Canada, for services in Great Bntam 

* G D 6/31 Caimi%(BitoDDBertii, 2Sth August, 1877 
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Only three peerages have been conferred on Canadians and all 
were living in Orcat Britain ‘ 

The Colonial '^OITicc in the question of honours therefore 
at first placed reliance on its own suggestions and those of the 
Governor and later came to give a certain amount of attention 
to the recommendations of the Canadian Prime Minister instead 
but continued to follow its own ideas as well After Borden 
as Prime Minister protested m 1918 and after the 1919 
rcsdlution of the Canadian House of Commons to the Crown 
agimst the further grant of hereditary titles and the extinction of 
the existing ones on their holders death and asking that no 
further titles be conferred on Canadians except appellations of 
a professional or vocational character * the latter part of the 
request was complied with and the Colonial Secretary ceased to 
recommend titles as did the Dominion Government * 

While Carnarvon was Colonial Secretary there occurred 
perhaps the most interesting example of the interference of the 
Colonial Secretary and of the Governor General on his behalf m 
the history of Canada 

In 1870 the Dominion Government promised British Columbia 
by the terms of union that work on the railway connecting 
Atlantic and Pacifc would be begun within two years and com 
picted within ten This was under Macdonald s premiership 
and the Liberals especially Blake had expressed the strongest 
opposition to It as impracticable unless taxes were considerably 
raised which was so unpopular that Macdonald promised that 
taxes would not be increased After British Columbia had joined 
the Dominion he asserted tint the ten >cars were not meant 
literally! 

When in 1873 no construction had taken place British Columbia 
began to agitate especially after the defeat of the Conservatives 
in view of the expressed opposition of the Liberals at the lime of 
union Tlie British Columbians decided to appeal to the Colonial 
Office Actually whether the Government was keen or not it 
would have been impossible to complete such a great engineering 
feat in the specified time Suncys atone even if pushed fonvanf 
at greatest speed and phns of construction would and did 

> 'V H Ih Im/Yra! V/t! p to 
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take years 1873 also saAv the beginning of a great depression 
and the Government was hard put to find funds for ordinary 
administration 

Carnarvon, who became Colonial Secretary in 1874, was 
strongly opposed to separation He wrote to Dufferin — 

If only you can hold things together m Canada and consolidate the 

DomniOD «e shaJJ have a reasoiuWccbance of preserving it from absorp 

tion m Its large neighbour ‘ 

Both m South Africa and Canada he showed how keen he was 
on federation within the colonies, where possible, into larger units 
It was his misfortune that his achievements m these matters fell 
short of his ideals 

J A Maxwell, in an able, but strongly hostile article to 
Carnarvon,* says that when the British Columbians, under their 
Premier, Mr Walkem, decided to appeal to Carnarvon, he 
offered to arbitrate between them and the Dominion Govern- 
meat before receiving the petition and without asbng the opimon 
of the latter This is, by a study of the relevant documents, 
proved to be unjust to the Colonial Sft:reta:y He cabled to the 
Governor-General to ask whether the Dominion Government 
wished to be represented by a Minister when the British 
Columbian appeal was presented,* and he did not offer to 
arbitrate until some weeks after the petition had been received 
and acknowledged * 

Being wise after the event, we are able to condemn this inter- 
ference of his, but it IS well to remember (hat the Domimon itself 
had more than once appealed to the Imperial authorities when it 
was in a tight place, and that Carnarvoij, instead of jumping at 
the opportunity to interfere, only made the offer with considerable 
rejuctance He said in a private letter to Dufferin — 

Personally I have little liking for the work which must be difficult and 

will please neither party but I believe it is jnj duty to make the offer * 

He said that unless both parties gladly accepted his offer, and 
would receive his decision without demur, he would not be 
prepared to act * 

* CD 6/26 8th April 1874 

* Can Hist ReMew 1931, pp loMallmyquoUtionsfrorr Mackenzie s 
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Mackenzie has been said by some to have been delighted at 
the ofTcr and by others to have resented the interference The 
fact that he cabled to Carnarvon that there were no grievances to 
submit for arbitration is the first of a senes of facts pointing 
unmistakably to the latter interpretation That was certainly 
how Carnarvon took the cable He wrote privately to DufTerm 
that Mackenzie’s reply had been 

of the curtest description and indicated a disposition to treat the whole 
question as one of msigniftcani character ' 

He added that he would not repeat the offer and that the request 
would now have to come from Canada • 

This IS where DulTerm comes into the story He had nothing 
to do wtth the offer of arbitration, and had been out of Ottawa 
wnen the cabfe had arrived But he look up the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, eventually prevailed upon Mackenzie to agree to tt 
and long after Carnarvon had lost interest and would rather 
have withdrawn, Dufferm kept on making fresh efforts at getting 
the question settled under the Colonial Secretary’s auspices 
On receiving Carnarvon’s letter of complaint at being snubbed 
by Mackenzie, Dufferm wrote to the Colonial Secretary that 
he had been unable to induce Mackenzie to change hts mind but 
that if he, Dufferm, had been m Ottawa when the cable came, the 
reply would have been couched m very different terms He 
added — 

The poor man never dreamt of adopting a disrespectful tone • 

He said that Mackenzie feared that the intcncntion of the 
Colonial Secretary would give premature importance to a mis- 
understanding which he hoped his own Govcrriment would be 
able to dispose of* 

Walkcm went to England to sec Carnarvon and on his way 
through Ottawa had an interview with Mackenzie which Jed 
nowhere Dufferm evidently used this as an argument with 
^focXenzjrfhajficshoulvt after all. ask Carmrvon to arbitrate, for 
we have a letter of Dufferm’s to Carnarvon in winch he sa>-s that 
in view of Walkcm's visit, Mackenzie was going to write to ask 
Carnarvon to use his good offices towards effecting a settlement 

» GD 25th Juoe 1874 
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of the dispute, should it assume a more fonnidable character than 
he onginally anticipated The letter goes on — 

He accompanies this intimation by a leiy proper expression of his 
appreciation at jour kindness and solinnidc m undcrtalMg a irouWe- 
soine and obnoxious duty, for ihe purpose of helping himself and lus 
Government out of a difficuftj • 

Carnarvon would have been wiser if he had remained on his 
high horse but, on receipt of this very Sattenng interpretation 
of his intentions, he suscesled a solution which aftenvards came to 
be known as the ‘ Carnarvon Terms” They stipulated that the 
Railw’ay should be completed by the end of 1890 and that two 
million dollars should be spent annually on construction A hne 
was to be built between Esquunalt and Nanaimo * This was 
agreed to by both Governments, in ihe case of the Domimoo 
Government with an expression of considerable’ reluctance 
They only consented to do so 

rather than forgo an immediate settlement of so imLaiing a qussuoa * 

This was scarce^ the spint postulated by Carnarvon, and 
Duffenn WTOte to hlrn to explain just how unwilhng the Go\ern- 
ment was — 

I am having a terribly hard fight with my Govertim*nl. They are most 
unwiUmg to make further coqccssioqs — more especially as tb'ir sup- 
porters m Parliament have blamed than for the terms already offerrf 
as being loo liberal, howc'Tf 1 am in hopes lo gel Ihem to gi^e way in 
respect of the pnocipal points suggested.' 

Dufferin w’as not merely try ing to curry fav our with the Colonial 
Secretary He sincerely tned to do justice to the pomt of view of 
his Government He vvTotc to Ciraanon that he beheved that 
the Gov emment was acting in good faith towards British Columbia 
and that the inherent difBculUes of the task, and not any reraiss- 
ness on their part, had occasioned the delay * 

Why had the railway between fcquimalt and Nanaimo been 
specially mentioned m the Carnarvon Terms'^ Vancouver Island 
tad agitated for it, since the building of it would greatly benefit 
the island, but it was not certam whether the Canadian Pacific 
Railway would fake this or another route to the coast To pacify 
the people of Vancouver and as compensation for the delay 

» GD 6/26 nihJiilj. 1874 * CO 42/72S 965} 
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which had taken place, Mackenzie had promised to build this 
railway between Esquimau and Nanaimo Blake was so strongly 
opposed to It that he left the Government 

The Bill enabling the railway to be built passed the Canadian 
House of Commons, but was thrown out by the Senate Both 
Opposition press and British Columbia at once assumed that 
Mackenzie had connived at, nay engineered, the defeat of the 
Bill, seeing that some Dberal Senators had voted against it 
The introduction and defeat of the Bill weakened Mackenzie's 
already none too firm hold over his Cabinet Blake was the chief 
cause for amucty and Mackenzie realized that he would be a 
more comfortable colleague inside than outside the Cabinet 
He therefore induced him to re enter on condition that the 
Covemment should negoUaie with British Columbia to paj a 
cash subsidy, instead of budding the Esquimalt Nanaimo railway 
Taxation was not, however, to be increased— rather confiicting 
terms , 

An Order in Council of 20th September, 1875,* embodied this 
agreement and stated that a cash bonus of $750000 would be 
given to British Columbia DufTenn distrusted this Order m< 
Council as it was impossible lo icll by its phnsing whcihcr com 
pcnsation was being paid for past delays only or also for future 
ones Mackenzie assured him that the former was the true inter- 
pretation but Duficfin soon discovered that Blake had meant it 
the other way 

British Columbia objected to the new arrangement as an 
infraction of the Carnarvon Terms and again appealed to Cbr- 
narvon, who again expressed willingness to arbitrate * But 
Mackenzie had promised Blake that he would carry out the new 
arrangement even if the Colonial Secretary objected • He there 
fore wrote a strong letter to Carnarvon, which DufTenn insisted 
on having toned down,* expressing his dislike of Carnarvon acung 
as judge * It is strange that the Colonial Secretary did not with- 
draw at this stage I beheve that be slajed in less became he 
derived a certain amount of pleasure out of it— although he may 
nor have reafirexf (fraV iuessi'A? .b? .C-.V .w .bsiwrwv 
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bound 10 earn on once he so deeph iii%olved. DuSimn 
suj^gttsied lo him ihai be ■nns wilbng lo go lo Bnlish CbJimfca lo 
^esif hecould helpinamnngatascttlcmsnL* Camnnonjurapai 
at the offer and Mackenzie, too. <eeaii to ha> e vi-elcomed the idea. 

Duffem. before gome, made bmself fannhai viih tbs minutest 
deiadi of the whole business and bemg a sLilfd diplomat and a 
most astute flatterer, he belj«d caonnoush to <oodie the people 
of Bntisb Columbia, but he rthimed to Ottawa, with such a strong 
bias towards the pro\-mDe that his relations with his Ministers 
became most painfiiL Before he reached BnQsh Columbia he 
had tried to induce Carnarvon to wnte another despatch ■winch 
would aid him m the settlement of the dispute * but Camanon, 
m a despatch, marked ‘■Sccitl— Pnvnte — Most Confidential,” 
replied — 

H«it s« 22 s somi lak thai aaj aanoxcsnsni cf pethaNj- 

of my a^’srd taiv be ami^aied to Blab’s r^jgna. Bids hmsaff 

ha this.* 

Next, Duffenn telegraphed to Mackenzie for penaisaon to 
announce a meetmg of two repres-ectatives cf each Goiemment 
in London, under Carnarvon's auspice, bm Maclenza refused 
to consent * and Duffenn then wrote a letter to him suegesting 
the same plan,* with the same result His report to Camarron 
covered seventv-six pages and dealt with even aspect of the 
question,* 

The Colonial O&os expressed consderaHe satisfaenoa 
Dufferm’s vnat * and the) did not feel that he was doing it just to 
oblige Caman on. As one of the permanent «:Taff, Mr. Malcolm, 
wrote, Dufferm had w orked hart and soul to promote the interest 
of the DommioiL* ♦ 

The Dominion Gov eramcat, v ay naturally, failed lo apprasnate 
Duffenn in quite the same W3\ His tntcrfereace and attempts 
at coercion, with wbdi we fullv m a sui^equeat chapter, 
musthavemadethemseehimiaqmteadifferenthghL Mackenzie 
at all e\ ents, made no further atten^ls to settle the dncpuie and 
both he and Blake were adaTn?int m ibar refusal to consent lo a 

» CD 6/n9 I>=5sn3loC£rsi.'Ta=. ‘th Ayc-l irs. 
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conference under Carnarvon’s auspices DufTain tofd Carnarvon 
(hat he half suspected (hat niakc’s obstinacy was due to his desire 
to force the Imperial Government to act. so that he could (hen 
put the blame on them Du/Tenn also reported (hat he had seen 
Trutch, the former Licuicnant-Oovernor of British Columbia, and 
had done his best to persuade him to use his influence there to 
induce people to wait quieify and take no violent steps ' 

At last, m December, 1876, two and a half years after Car- 
narvon had first offered to arbitrate, DulTcnn was able to report 
that Mackenzie had agreed to the conference in London, with 
certain reservations Duffcrin had told Mackenzie that Carnarvon 
in helping him would be throwing a rope's end to a drowning 
man’ * Mackenzie's letter to Duffcrin on the same subject shows 
how difrcrcnt was his view on the matter * 

Before he received this letter, Carnarvon had become worried 
about the repeated quarrels with his Cabinet over the qvesUon, 
as constantly reported by Duffcrin, and his letter to the Governor- 
General IS yet another example of the contempt felt by the Oflice 
for colonial politicians At (he same time it shov*j how careful 
Carnarvon, like others in his position, was to avoid anything like 
a rupture or open misunderstanding with them Ife 
admonished — 

Do not make your twn poution with your mmiMeri personally dtv" 
agreeable (o yourself They will take a good deal of cudgelling and are 
1 doubt not much ihc better for it (but) It is eisenual that it posuble 
a break with them should be avoided at present at all events 

The letter also thanked Duffcrin for the "unselfish and gallant” 
way he had fought for Carnarvon’s personal credit * DuITcrm’s 
chief, at any rate, realized that the Governor-General was working 
in (he interests of the Colonial Secretary as well as of (he 
Dominion 

On 28ih December (he Dominion Government agreed on 
what the reservations should be to their consent to holding a con- 
ference If ihcy should tail lotloat me railway iney would conwrft 
tp (he conference ‘ Plainly this meant agreement to the con- 
ference only as a last resort The Government probably hoped 

> CD 6/JO 2J/d N<nr»n)vr l*7f 
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that It would not be necessary to call on Carnarvon and yet by 
this means they w ere able to quieten Duffenn Carnarvon, by this 
time, had grown really weary of the whole question and wrote 
privately to Duffenn on two occasions to ask him what the real 
disposition of the Cabinet was * In a cable and a letter Duffenn 
reassured him that all the troubles had been “put to sleep” by 
Caniar\on s despatch m which the Colonial Secretary had agreed 
to supenntend the conference * It never took place Carnarvon 
resigned m 1878 An Act in 1881 sanctioned the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and sue jeare later the line reached 
Vancouver It does not need a penetrating intellect to perceive 
that, whatever the motives of Carnarvon and Duffenn, their 
interference was ill advised and actually harmful to their 
auihonty 

One other isolated example of attempted interference may be 
given before proceeding with a study of Chamberlain’s rnetbods 
The civrl force m Canada was very inadequate and Duffenn never 
tired of trying to induce his Government to establish a force on 
the model of the Insh constabulary Soon after Hicks Beach 
became Colomal Secretary m 1878, he wrote to Duffenn suggesting 
that the civil force should be reor^mzed and asked what steps 
the Government was taking* In reply the Canadian Govern- 
ment stated that the civil authority was controlled not by the 
Domimon Government but by the vanous provinces, m accord- 
ance with the terms of the British Norlfa Amcnca Act, and that the 
Government was not prepared to make any changes which would, 
apart from other considerations, involve a greater outlay than 
they were able to afford * Thereafter the Colonial Secretary was 
a little more prudent 

Chamberlain’s manifold attonpts to gam greater control ov er 
the colonies is best exemplified over his altitude on the question 
of cootmgents to sene overseas Elsewhere we deal with the 
question of the withdrawal of British garrisons ® Duffenn per- 
s’tcriiei CiTfiricrri ^ruviaTraicift \t» gtri ii Vrajoi 
Bntain in charge of the Canadian mihtia The salary they offered 
was so small that the amount had to be increased before they 

’ GD 6/Jl 7th and 22nd March 1877 
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could secure a suitable man * Duflcrin had tried in vain to per 
suadc the Colonial Olhcc that the Imperial Government should 
contribute part of his salary * 

The Canadian force was small and the Canadian Government, 
still harbouring resentment against Britain for withdrawing her 
troops had no desire to send their men to Britain s aid This 
was made clear in 1885 dontig Lansdowncs administration, 
when Britain was having trouble in the Sudan New South Wales 
offered to raise and equip a regiment but m Canada although 
many private individuals volunteered Macdonald would offer 
to do no more than raise a force to be put at Britain s disposal 
and be maintained at her expense A letter of his to Tupper 
displays an interesting mixture of motives Canadian isolationism 
plus distrust of the English Liberal party He wrote — 

The Suez Caml is nothing to us Our men and money would therefore 

6e sacnf ced ro ccr CTfarfsfonc antf Co out of tfie Aufc ifiey have pfungerf 
themselves into by their ovm imbecil ty 
The spasmod c elTorts of our Mifit a Colonels anxious for excitement 
and notoriety have roused unreasonable expcciat ons in England and 
arc so far unforiunaie • 

In this the average Canadian agreed Ills attitude was expressed 
by the Toronto Daily Mail when it said that England had enough 
men of her own for the emergency and did not need Canada s 
help * After all even m the Crimean War Canada had oITcred 
no help 

' Eventually only a group of \0)a^air5 were accepted for service 
on the Nile Rapids though Mclgund the Got ernor General s 
Military Secretary who as Lord Minto Utcr was himsch 
Governor General offered to go on service with a force that 
might be raised ‘ 

Lansdownc felt that Canada ought to take a larger share in 
Imperial Defence but kept his views m tile background and tried 
to have an indirect influence on the Canadian Government which 
would have the effect he desired When the 1885 North West 
Rebellion under Louis Riel was put down by a Canadian force 

'CD 6/26 Duffenn fo Omarxuu »6tli hUrch I87-I trii C D 6 ume 
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under Melgucd, Lansdo'i’.Tie wrote confidentiallv to the Colonial 
Office, urging strong]) that medals at Imperial expense should 
be awarded to the men who had helped to put down the rebellion, 
as he beliexcd that it would ha\e ‘excellent effects’ in Canada 
His adMce was talen after the Colonial Office bad suecested, 
and had t«en pohielj argued against b> the Goiemor-Gcneral, 
that the Domimon Gosemmcnt should bear the expense * 
Lansdowne ga\e this advice because he believed that 

Tb“ campaign has Iwea the means of stimulating graail) tb* nJitaiy 
spmt of the country ‘ 

It was at this time that the brothers Colomb, and Selbome 
and BrodncL were stressing the necessit) for stronger imfenal 
defence, which the> thought should be one of the chief tasks of 
an Empire which had dulj been fedeialed and had one centralized 
foreign poliC) The Colombs were amoas’ the founders of the 
Imperial Federation League and J C R. Colomb, m his book, 
77ie Defence of Great and Greater Britatn^ which was published 
m 1S50, stated as an ajuom — 

At the nmmj/vcanorj cf t^e firpjre err ih* (O’rjrci pnpertx ef ell 
Its eofrporrnt pent ea‘fi portion aeeordmzlo if’t use tt /takes of them, 
hasadrtrt merest w lhtrdeferceenls>i3d3rortn''jtt to that oh>eet* 

This teaching was important because, while Canada’s attitude 
remained consistent!) that lhe\ could not be expecled to pav the 
costs of wars, or gave their men for them, if the) had no voice in 
the policy which decided the issues of peace and v\-ar, Chamberlam 
was an enthusiastic believer m Iinpenal Defence Although the 
Canadians had made their attitude clear at the first Colomal 
Conference, Chamberlain, who had become Colomal Secretaiv 
m 189S urged it again at the 1897 Conference and suggested that, 
ID exchange for closer union, the colomes would be given some 
share in shapmg the foreign pobc) of the Empire He sewn 
realized that the Canadians were not to be won over and decided 
to attempt their conversion b> means of Lord Minto, whom he 
chose as Governor General 

Then the possibility of war m South Afnca loomed brge and 
the War Office raised the question of whether, under Canada’s 
hliLtia Act Bntam could call upon members of the Canadian 

» CO 4’/75i irei 
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Militia to serve outside Canada in time of war According to 
section 79 of the Act they could be called out for service ‘within 
or without” Canada but it was very doubtful whether this merely 
implied a campaign against the United Stales or whether the 
troops could actually be shipped overseas under the Act But 
one thing was dear— it was only if Canada was menaced that the 
Militia were supposed to fight In July. 1899, Chamberlain 
definitely asked whether troops would be ofTered for war in 
South Africa, if it came He said — 

Such a proof of the unity of the Empire would have a great moral 
effect and mrght go far to secure a pacific settlement Is such an olTer 
probable'’ If so, it should be made soon but I do not desire that it 
should be the result of extemat pressure or suggestion ‘ 

Minto thereupon wrote (o Lauricr urging him to accept a 

prtiKtpie Hft/eft hciuW ftr/n# not ottl) to rf/engrfttr cnoimoutly lire 
Empire generally, but woutd also consolidaie the individual strength, 
credit and security of each of the offspring of the rnolher counliy * 

If this was not external pressure or suggestion, what was ii'^ But 
It failed to strike a chord in Laurier It was the defence of Canada 
which interested him and he replied to that e/Tccl » He was fully 
aware that not only French Canadians, wnh their leanings towards 
isolationism and paaficism, but also many Englishmen, at home 
and abroad, felt that England was acting towards the Boer 
Republics unjustly and it was only after Minto had worried him 
3 great deal (hat he consented on 31st July to propose a resolution 
of sympathy with British subjects in the Transvaal Minto con 
(inued to chafe for some more matenal support Laurier rtain 
tamed — 

'The present case does not seem to be one in which England if there 
IS a war, ought to ask us, or even expect tis, to take a part ‘ 

Largely owing to ihc enthusiasm of Hutton, the Commander 
in Chief of the Canadian Militia,® Ihc public and the Opposition 
began to press for more active co-operation with England, 
especially after other colonies began to offer contingents Most 
writers state that the desire on the part of the public was very 
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Widespread but Goldvvm Smith— for whose anti imperialist bias 
allowance must always be made — asserted that the “enthusiasm” 
was pretty much confined to Toronto and that mne tenths of 
the French Province was certainly the other way ^ 

When the war began m October, Chamberlain sent a circular 
cable to all the colonies, including Canada, although no contingent 
had been offered from there, with thanks for help and instructions 
for equipment Buchan holds that Chamberlain was not trying 
to force Canada’s hand by this means, as the cable was a circular 
one, and was sent to the colonies whether offers of troops had been 
made officially or not Yet he admits that it put the Government 
into a quandary, and that they had to choose between sending 
an official contingent or resigning * 

Minto was in the United Stales when the cable arrived, and 
the British press published a precis of jt, which, on top of the 
cable Itself, looked remarkabty hke trying to force the hand of 
the Government In (he words of Skelton — 

Lord Miflto resented ibis charge virtuously because technically no 
demand had been made, uneasily because beyond question m fact 
pressure had been put ‘ 1 have always carerully evpiained to you,” 
he DOW wrote Sir Wilfnd la a delightful phrase ‘‘that any offer from 
Canada must be spontaneous ” * 

Skelton also quotes W Saodford Evans saying — , 

English imperialists had been working for years to bnng about impenat 
ccKiperation in defence they did not stop working just when they had 
the chance to accomplish Something signal * 

He adroits, however, that no pressure from Chamberlam or 
Mmto would hav e had any effect if public opinion in Canada had 
not met them half way ’ 

On 13th October the Cabmel agreed to send a contingent, at 
the cost of turmiig some of the French Canadian supporters of 
the Government, notably Bourassa, into bitter foes of the 
Government The decision was unexpected as the Cabinet had 
been so divided on the issue that on the previous day Minto 
had cabled Chamberlain that there was no hope of a Canadian 
contingent « 

According to Lady Mialo, her husband regarded this decision 

• Goldinfl Snath, Corrrsfondence p 334 * J Buchan op at pp I3S-9 
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of the Canadian Cabinet the most momentous ever taken m the 
history of Canada, as it bound the Dominion more closely to 
England ‘ But it made neither the Imperial authorities, nor 
the Governor-General, very popular with the Cabinet In 1901 
the Militia. Act was revised so as to state that the Militia was only 
for the purpose of defending Canada, and could be called out 
only by the Dominion Government, thus preventing future 
Impcrnl Governments from assuming that they had the right to 
call them out 

Onmbcrlain was slow jn learning the temper of the Canadians 
and in 1900 suggested the formation of an Imperial Advisory 
Council, which seems to have amounted to the offer of the 
occasional privilege to the colonies to express their views on 
Imperial policy without the power to enforce them, but with the 
continual obligation to render assistance He asked Minto to 
sound Launcr but the Governor-General reported that his Prime 
Minister was not keen * Buchan says that Minto himself had not 
much faith in the scheme 

At the 1902 Colonial Conference the Colonial Secretary again 
suggested contributions to Imperial Defence and Canada again 
refused to agree, on the usual grounds With Cliambcrlain, 
therefore, the Governor-General had acted less as a tool than as 
an cnthusnslic but quite mlelligent co operator who was unable 
to bring him to sec the point of view of the colonists, which he 
himself came to appreciate, as we have already seen * Chamber* 
hm was indeed exasperated by Launer and on one occasion told 
Lady Minto, in response to her remark that Launer was a great 
gentleman, that he would rather do business with a cad who knew 
his own mind * History docs not record his reaction to Minlo’s 
growth of understanding of Launcr’s point of view 

It IS uncertain to how hrge an extent subsequent Colonial 
Secretaries attempted to use the Governors General to get the 
Dominion to contnbufc towards impena! Defence, although that 
they did so was widely believed m Canada That in other respects 
their interference had ceased is exemplified by the fact that when 
the Duke of Connaught was in disagreement with his Cabinet,* 
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and uhen Lord BNiig refused a diaolution to his,' it xns m each 
case the Prune Mmater, secure in the behef that the Office would 
support him against the Gosemor, who recommended asking 
the adnce of the Colonial Sccrctai> and m neither case was the 
reference made 

We ma> therefore conclude that there base been examples of 
unmenied interference but that such grew less and less, and was 
finally limited to the exercise of influence, to keep the Empire 
stroDsl) bound together Nor must we forget that, with the 
coming of Colonial, and after 1911 Imp>en 2 l, Conferences, it was 
not necessary for the Colonial Secretary to limit his interference 
to what be could perform through the GosernDf-General, «iDce 
he was in direct contact with the statesmen themsehes, and that 
the High Commissioner also play«l an important part as a 
go-between. 

It would also be quite wTong to desenbe the Gostnior-General 
as the “tool” of the Cotomal Office, as has quite commouly 
been done There am numerous examples of Govtmors doing 
good, bad, or mdiffierent tlunp without the knowledge of the 
Office, as well as of Goiemors taking the initiative and making 
rmportact suggestions to the Office which were subsequeetJj 
acted upon. To the first class belonged a great number of 
speeches which Governors made and to which objection was taken 
m Canada or m England, MoneVs great cfl'orls to bnng about 
federation m Canada were not dictated by the Colonial Office; 
Duflerm’s offer to go to Bntish Columbia was spontaneous, 
Lome’s difficulties over the Letelher question and over the 
Aialma * were of his own matang; Connaught's disagreement 
with his Cabinet over rcotnimg Americans * was unconnected 
with the Office, as was Byxg’s refusal of a dissolution to his 
Prime Minister 

Among important su^estions made by Govcmois and acted 
upon by the Colonial Office may be classed Lansdowne’s sug- 
gsuon ’Coat medals snot5fiT»egncn to fbe Canadian ^iSlitiafor 
putting down the North-West Rebelhon and Mmlo’s strongly 

* Secroif rr IMif? Stndl) srcalinE. tie itfotaa nibs CSC wJl3fc^^- 
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expressed desire that the Canadian regiments m the Boer War 
should not be fused with those of England 
In short, the Colonial OlBce did not invariably show itself to 
be the villain of the piece, assisted by the Governor-General, 
an accomplice at once servile to his employers and mahcious to 
those over whom he was set 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE IMPERIAL 
CABINET 

In appraising the work of the Colonial OIBcc, it must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that no man can be understood apart from 
his own age and his own spcaal environment Colonial 
Secretaries cannot be studied w \acuo A Joseph Chamberlain 
would never be a Colonial Sccrciary under Peel, nor would 
Granville or Stanley hold that office under Disraeli or Salisbury 
The Cabinet, m turn, reflected the views of Parliament and the 
electorate Popular opmiort— and the Court— were, until the 
seventies, strongly pro German, and failed to see m the unification 
of Germany, with its expansionist aspirations, or m the 
nationalism and imperialism which were, like an epidemic, spread- 
ing through Europe, a threat to the British Empire A widespread 
indifference to the possession of colonies persisted 
from the Manchester School came the leaders of a mosement 
to get nd of the colonics, which were objected to because of the 
expense of maintaining garrisons in them Canada was 
particularly disliked for the additional olTencc of imposing duties 
on British goods In 1865 Cobden wrote — 

We are indeed lold of the ’’loyalty’* of ihc Canadians, bui this is an 
ironieal term to apply to people who neither pay eur taxes, nor obey our 
hws, nor hold themscUes liable to fight our t»itles who would repudiate 
our right to the smcrognly over on ofre of iheir lerrilory, and who 
chim the right ofimposingthcirown customs duties, even to the exclusion 
of our manufaclurcrs ' 

Bright said that Canada’s tariff policy would, if persisted in. be 
fatal to Its connection with Ihc mother country * 

James Mill and the philosophical radicals, chief among whom 
were Durham, Elgin, Buller, Wakefield, and Molcsworth, were 
not anxious to get nd of Ihc colonics, nor obsessed with the idea 

‘ Quoted by C A nodeI«n SmJet tn ifuflletortan ImprrUlum, p W 
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of their incMtable independence, but Lke the Manchester School, 
thcj resented the cost of maintenance of erseas garrisons 
Parhament, taken bj and large, extremely badl> informed 
about the colomes, and scarcelj more than a quorum nas present 
when some of the most important colonial Bills were passed * 
The people were e\en worse infomied They 

knew, of course that th*re was a place called Australia, where coniicts 
were sent and where one could mile or»e*s forTune by growing wool 
like Abel Magwitdi in CrMf Expe'tauons, and a place callrf New 
Zealand, where there were alwavs wart wih natis'es, and where esen 
Mr Micawber would becomea Justtteof the Peace * 

The federation of Canada, howeser, did awaken some popular 
interest in England, but did not lessen popular resentment at 
the cost of maintaining gamsons 
After the Franco-Prmsian War popular opinion began to 
change and il began to be realized that the aliematn e to colomes 
rermimng m the Empire might be not independence, but incor- 
poration in another Empire In I86S the Ro}’al Colomal Soact) 
was founded and pla)rf a large part in the transformation of 
opinion Tennison satirized the separatists ; Gladstone expressed 
imperialist secomenls at a banquet at Mansion House m ISSl, 
Seelc) and Froude became Impcnahsls, The Times began to 
change its tone and Dilke who, as a follower of Goldwm Smith, 
had published his book Greater Bntam m 1870, recommending 
the separaUon of Canada from the Empire, lwenl> jeais later 
followed it up with T7)e Problems of Greater Britain, in which 
he spoke of Canada’s secession as a danger The adsocates of 
Impcnal Federauon and Impcnal Defence appeared Kiplmg 
flourished 

Popular opinion had b) now undergone a complete change and 
Parhament and the Cabinet followed suiL We thus see m its 
correct setting how the half-defiant, half-apologelic attitude of 
Camanon, that the colomes should be retained, pie wa> to the 
Oixsvi -jC ’/& 'S 2 i}ari^. con- 

sequences for the colomes and for the work and standing of the 
Goscmor-General 

Separatism and Impenahsm were less distinctions of part) 
than of penod It was Disraeli himself, later the Great Jingo, 
who in 1S66 had charactenzed the self-goiermng colonics as 
^ C A. Botteben. ep aU P- 
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“deadweights” * and earlier had made his famous false 
prophecy — 

These wretched colonies will all be independent too in a few years and 
are a millstone round our necks * 

And Disraeli had objected to sending reinforcements to Canada 
during the American Civil War lest it might offend the Americans 
and make them suspicious ’ 

In the eighties, as we have seen Gladstone gave Imperialism 
his blessing tn public The difference in parties as far as policy 
affecting the self governing colonies was concerned was only one 
of degree The Liberals had less faith than the Conservatives 
m Imperial Federation but both would have fiked some system of 
Imperial Defence, and the Liberals had more faith in the virtues 
of self government, as the history of South Africa after the Boer 
War shows But questions of colonial policy became less and less 
issues of party politics and both parties came to depend very 
largely for Ihcir influence over Dominion affairs on direct contact 
with Dominion politicians, on what Launer desenbed as ‘ the 
incessant and unrelenting organization of an imperialist 
campaign” * which was conducted increasingly by social means, 
instead of trying to effect their ends chicHy through the Governor. 
General So we find their tone changing In 1881 Kimberley, 
writing 10 Granville, called the Newfoundlanders ‘stiffnecked 
islanders who, knowing that they have us at ihcir back, act^ 
without any sense of responsibility” * Even formal documents 
were not conspicuously polite to colonists * By 1911 we find 
Balfour describing Great Bnlain as 'simply the first among 
equals, so far as the great self governing parts of the Kingdom arc 
concerned Direct and assiduous cuUi^-ation of the favour of 
Dominion politicians paid better than indirect pressure through 
the Governor General 

The desire in Canada for annesalion to the United States or 
separation from the Empire as an indef^ndcnt state grew weaker 
The Canada First Party, which had been founded m 1869 and was 
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connectffd with the names of W A Foster, Goldwin Smith, Blake, 
and Galt, wilted and died Canada did not desire to be auto- 
matically bound by Bntam’s foreign pohej , and contnbution to 
Impenal Defence was unpopular with large sections No first- 
rate politician '■ sincerely fa^ollrcd Imperial Federation but it 
was not only the French Canadians who thought that they would 
do belter in the Empu-e than as independent or part of the Umted 
States Canadian politicians and pohtical thinkers had ne^e^, 
bke those of the T^een Colonies or the V'est Indies, disputed 
the nght of Bntish Parliament and Cabinet over them, and, as 
both began to abdicate their functions, save at the request of the 
Canadian Parliament, so did the pnde of forming part of the 
Erapue grow 

What part did the Gov emor General plaj m this genera! issue 
of attitude to the Empue’’ Did he help to mellow Bntish Cabinets 
and strenglhen the latent Imperialism m the DomiDions'’ In fus 
dealings with Imperial Cabinets the Gov emor General wasswajed 
by two considerations, the very human one of trying to please 
the Cabinet so that he would be remembered when nevt a good 
appointment \\*as avadable, and the sometimes contradictory 
desire to express faithfully the point of v lew of the colonists We 
hav e seen how sometimes one motive, and sometimes the other 
was stronger Most Governors seem to have tried to give full 
expression to the colonial point of view and many have taken up 
the cudgels on its behalf Although the pnvate despatches and 
letters of a Governor would not be available to his coatemporanes 
m the Domimon, Domiruon politicians would be able to judge 
by his tone to them, as well as by the attitude of the Imperial 
Cabinet, to some extent, at least, what interpretation of their 
attitude the Governor was giving In a later chapter we deal 
fully with this but we may now gcnerahze by saying that the 
Governor’s very real mediation helped the colonists to sec the 
Impenal point of view and fo realize that Iheir own attitude wns 
not unknown m Great BniaiiL This must have placed a part m 
making membership of the Empire seem attractive And though 
Governors were certainly less effective than Dommion pohticians 
m making the Dominion pomt of view understood by Bntish 
Ministers, the very fact that they, as Englishmen loobng for 
promotion, so often saw and expressed the Pomimon point of 

’ Tupper asd Galt Kancly ntcnl tlus d^UoOi 
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View, must have made it clear that the Dominion had a real 
case and was not merely perverse 
Governors took their cue from the British Cabinet and (he 
Colonial Secretary, in particular, in the stand they took over 
Imperialism- Young, true to the tone of (he Impcnal authorities, 
was openly separatist^ , DufTenn, in spite of the advice of 
Bob Lowe, (hat he ought to make it his business to get rid of the 
Dominion,* reflected the change that was coming over Bntish 
opinion, and w rote to Carnarvon that he had only come to Canada 
on the understanding that the strengthening of tics with the 
Mother Country was to be “a principal part of our programme ’ * 
Yet DufTenn said that the desire of some of the younger Canadians 
for ultimate independence was not harmful as long as it remained 
a vague aspiration and that it would, indeed, giv e the self assurance 
they needed “to measure up with that of the Americans " * In 
his speeches, too, he never referred to Canada as a dependency but 
always as a young nation His example in this respect was 
followed by later Governors, including the imperialist Mmto 
and Grey 

Lansdowne tried to do justice to the Canadian point of view 
when the Dominion Government refused to send a contingent to 
the Sudan in 1882 * In a confidential despatch he proved a good 
prophet of 1914 and 1939 He wrote — 

I have no doubt whatever that m the event of a setious emergency 
threatening the Empire the Dominion Government would ready to 
take an active part in the measures necessaiy for the defence of Impcnal 
interests and m such case an offer v^ould no doubt be made on the 
initiative of the Canadian Covemmem instead of bv private individuals 
as in the present case ‘ 

Tliat this attitude was not caused by indifference is shown by 
his suggestion to the Colonial Office (hat the Impcnal authorities 
should award medals to those who had taken part m putting 
down the North-West Rebellion, as a means of stimulating the 
militaryspintofthccountry » Lord Newton says thnt Lansdowne 
believed that Canada ought to do more with regard to Impcnal 
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Defence but ^vas opposed to attempting external pressure to that 
end ^ He openly expressed the view that Canada would do better 
to concentrate her energies on her own internal de\ elopment than 
on Impenal Federation * 

Mmlo's cooperation with Chamberlain m inducing the 
Canadian Government to send contingents to South Africa,* 
and also Minto’s ultimate appreciation of the Canadian Go\em- 
menl’s point of view,* have already been discussed Canada 
educated Minto but he failed to educate the Colonial Secretarj * 
He may have been more successful with other members of the 
Cabinet He certainly helped to strengthen Impenalism in the 
Donumon, but also, by repulsion, strengthened French 
nationahsm for a time 

Grey was a Go\emor much given to speech making He was 
an unusual type of Impenahst, wishing (o include the United 
States m a huge English speabng union A speech at the Toronto 
Qub m 1905, on the importance of the Navy, brought down 
criticism on him,‘ though some papers defended him Unfor- 
tunately this w-as a party issue, as the Conservatives were, in 
Opposition, urging contribution to the Impenal Navy In 1906 
Grey made another speech, part of which is worth quotmg as 
illustrating his rather maudlui style — 

1 am aware (he said) that to some the idsa u well nigh intolerable that 
the old mother should be sQoned to carry for a single day for Canada 
a load which Onada may be able lo carry for herself* 

On several subsequent occasions he made similar speeches but 
Laufier, the Prime Minister, who had to please both English and 
French followers, stuck to his position that it was for Canada 
to develop her own resources and not waste them on unnecessary 
preparations for war ’ In 1909 (he Liberals and Conservatives 
amved at a compromise and a rcsolulion was unanimously 
passed by the House of Commoiis, stating that at the present 
stage the payment of regular and periodic contnbutions to the 
impenal treasury, for naval and mihtary purposes, would not, 
as far as C!anada was concerned, be the most satisfactory solution 
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to the problem of defence Canada, instead, would set up a 
Navy of her own which could co>opcfatc with the Imperial Navy ‘ 
In the following year Launcr introduced thft Canadian Naval 
Service Bill into the House of Commons * There was to be, 
voluntary enlistment and the force was to be under the Canadian' 
Government, not the Impcnal. but the Govcrnor-General-m- 
Council might place it at the disposal of the Royal Navy for 
active service This led to bitter criticism of Grey in the French 
press for having used undue pressure on the CanadianGovcrnmcnt, 
at the behest of the Imperial Government, to mtroducc the Bill • 
And suspicion of the Governor deepened when the Liberals lost the 

1911 election and Borden, the new Conservative prune Minister, 
went to England with three other Mimstcn to attend the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence As a result of this he introduced in 

1912 a vote for £7,000,000 for the immediate construction of 
three battleships, which were to be under the Canadian Govern 
ment, but were to be mamtained and controlled by the Admiralty 
The Dill was thrown out by the Liberal Senate 

Grey’s successor was the royal Duke of Connaught, who 
started the new fashion of being a guasi-consntutional monarch 
After Grey’s rather indiscreet speechifying, and after his and 
nil hts predecessors* political opinions being well-understood, 
came one whose speeches were so correct and platitudinous, and 
whose conduct was so sternly, and stilDy consiiiiuionnl, that there 
was nothing to criticize in him. and the Canaihon Annual Rcmcm, 
which always devoted a section to the Govcrnor-Gcneral, seemed 
hard put to find something to report and the spice allotted 
diminished remarkably Succeeding Govcrnors-Gcneral followed 
Conmughl’s example and any influence which they exercised vvas 
done discreetly and ujibout the pubbe becoming aware of it 
Let us now deal more fully with the subject v\hich has already 
been touched on, the sore subject of Imperial garrisons It 
illustrates beautifully the interaction of Imperial Cabinet, 
Dominion Cabinet, British and Canadian public opinion and the 
difllcult role plajed by the Govcrnor-OcncraJ 
Especially after 1848, when affairs on the Continent were so 
unsettled, England, with her small army, felt the need of every 
soldier who could be recalled from the colonics The chief 
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reason for mainlaimng an arm\ in Canada had been the fear of 
the United Slates but after the Oregon Treal> ^\'as signed in 1S46 
this fear declined, though the Mexican War whch followed showed 
^ihat the United States Government was suU in an expansionist 
mood, and made Britain cautious about withdrawal 
In 1852 It was suggested b> the Imperial Government, but 
never put into force, that the Governor General’s salarv be made 
a charge on the Irapena! Treasurv, in exchange for Canada 
pa>ing part of the upkeep of the garrisons • This was doubtless 
to satisfy popular opinion which was opposed to colonies chiefly 
on the issue of gamsons It is one of the interesting “ifs” of 
history to speculate how the Governor-Generalship would have 
been affect^ by this change Would it have become unpopular 
in Great Bntam as a result of its cost to the Bniish taxpayer and 
in the Dormmon as a symbol of subsemence to the Imperial 
Cabinet, or would it hav e seemed oatural to Dominion poUucians 
that an Impenal officer should be paid by the Imperial Treasury’’ 
After 1855 local volunteer forces were raised in Canada in a 
half-hearted sort of way, but British policy was not one of 
systematic widjdrawal and nothing more was done bv Canada 
in the meanwhile After the Cnraean War, troops were again 
sent to Canada but many were soon wilhdrawTj again to serve m 
India at the time of the Mutinv In 1862 the office of Com 
mandcr of the Forces in Bn&sh North Amcnca was revived, and 
after the Governor-General, Monck, had stressed the defenceless 
condiuon of Canada during the Civil War,* reinforcements were 
sent and local volunteer forces were again increased 
In 1862 came the famous resolution of the British House of 
Commons that self-gov eming colomes ought to pay for their own 
external defence In the same year the Canadian Gov emment 
introduced a Mihtia Bill which was defeated and led to the fall 
of the Government This made Canada enormouslv unpopular 
m Great Bntam In this, as in many other matters, it was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, more than the Colonal Secretary, 
who was responsible for change It was always nolonously 
difficult to get money out of the Treasury for colonial purposes 
and for gamsons it was rapidly becoming impossible. If the 
Foreign Secretary disagreed with die Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
It was the latter who won m the long run 
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Eventually, in 1863, Militia Bills passed the Camdian Parlia- 
ment, providing for a small Canadian force, paid for out of 
Dominion funds, and thcreaflcr the withdrawal of Dntish troops 
was only a matter of time When fear of Fenian raids— which, 
after all, were directed at Canada as a Driush possession— led the 
Canadian Government to appeal to Great Britain for help, she 
received fewer forces than she had asked for and the new regiments 
were quartered at Canadian expense 
Thus, when Canada became a Dominion in 1867, there were 
still a number of Imperial troops in Canada, paid for by the 
Imperial authorities (with the exceptions just given) and under 
notice of imminent withdrawal Tlicrc was also a small and fairly 
cfTicient Canadian volunteer force Over the military forces the 
Governor-General had nominal command ‘ but in practice all 
authofit) was vested m thcCommandcrof Her Majesty’s forces tn 
British North America Tlic naval forces were under a Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf and the Governor-General was not entitled to 
give orders, but only “requisitions” even to forces on inland 
waters, though m times of emergency, of which the Governor- 
General was to be the judge, he might give orders * 

The Canadian Government was strongly opposed to further 
withdrawals As a loyal ImpernI o/Iiccr— and as a belter 
Imperialist linn he knew, since withdrawal more than anything 
else helped to make (he colonics popular in Great Britain and the 
relations between British and Oinidnn Cabinets more cordial— 
Monck used all his influence with the Domimon Government, 
as he had done with others before federation, to induce it to 
undertake fuller responsibilities for Canada’s defence 
In 1867 the Camdian Government pissed an Act authorizing 
(he raising of a loan of £1,100.000 for the purpose of defence 
It further decided to carry on with the system begun in J863 of 
having a Canadian force of volunteers, which could, however, 
be enlarged by conscription if the number of volunteers was 
insulTicicnt, a clause not put into operation 
In 1868 the Imperial Government informed the Canadian 
Government that three battalions would be withdrawn The 
protestations of the Dominion Government met with no support 
from Monde, who wrote a memorandum to the Canadian Pnvy 
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Council, defending Ihe wthdra'R’aL It was thereupon deaded to 
get into direct touch inlh the Impenal Go\eniment and Cartier 
and McDougall were sent to England. Before ihe> returned, 
Disraeh’s raimstry fell, but not teforc ordenng t^o further 
battalions home The delegates had clearl> failed m their purpose 
The Liberals, who had now come into power, were less inclined 
than their predecessors to expend money on colonial defences 
They were still pajnng four fifths of Canada’s military expen 
diture * Camarson, the ex-Colomal Secretary, who during his 
term of office had been responsiWe for the withdrawal of some 
of the troops from the Cape, said that the w ithdrawal of troops 
from Canada would be dangerous in the extreme* but he, 
naturally enough, had no effect Was he acting merely as a good 
Opposition member'^ The ewdence points to his sincere con- 
ncuon that the troops should not he withdrawn from Canada, 
and therefore points to the policy of his Cabmet in office being 
unwillingly consented to by the Colonial Secretary 
The Canadians, jf not reconciled to withdrawal, bad bad ample 
warning, and had made some preparauon, for which Moock 
was largely responsible Stacey sums up the part played by 
MoncL as a go-between of separatist Imperial Goiemments 
and Canadian Goxemments, keener on their nghts than on ihcir 
obhgatoiis, thus — 

His most coQstant concern was the deselopmenl cf the naii\'e defeasn'c 
resources of C^anaila. It vess a thankless task, }et at tus departure be 
could reflect with atisfactron that the Etominion which he had helped 
to found was spending annually on her own defence bsarl) f fleen titrw< 
as miKh as the Co^'emmeris of BnUsh >»orlIi Antenca were accusloiocd 
to devote to that purpose when be brcaa his govemmenL* 

After Young had succeeded Monck, Granville wrote con- 
fidentially to him advising him to make discreet mqumes to 
discover whether the Canadian Government was sincere m its 
desire to have the loan of £1,100,000 raised for defence purposes, 
or whether the request was just to please the Bntish Government. 
If the latter. Her Majesty’s GovCTnmcnt would not proceed with 
the raising of the loan * Young assured him that the Gov emment 
was m earnest and m the following year the loan was raised 
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Young’s opinion was that 6,400 troops of all kinds ivcre 
sufTicicnl for Canada He pointed out that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was opposed to withdrawal but, in spite of the opposition 
of the Queen herself, the withdrawal was proceeded with Gran- 
ville replied that four companies of Royal Canadian Rifles were 
to be disbanded at once, and that soon the whole regiment would 
sufTcr the same fate unfcss Gmadi undcrfooii: the expenses of 
maintenance As an encouragement to this end the Imperial 
Government decided that arms and stores would be supplied to 
the local forces, where practicable, at cost The gunboats on 
inland waters were to be maintained entirely by the Dominion 
and the crews were immediately withdrawn 
Tlic Canadian Government showed its attitude by refusing to 
man these boats In the words of Stacey — 

The Imperial determinalion lo throw the cost of the naval defence of 
the border on Canada had merely resulted in the border being left 
undefended * 

Some months later, owing to increased danger of Fenian raids, 
and under pressure from Young, the Government at list manned 
the boats 

The Imperial troops were withdrawn from Fort Wellington in 
Quebec and the Canadian Government, likewise, left it 
undefended Wmdam, the Commander in Cliicf, and Young 
both tried to get the Canadians to man the Fort but the Minister 
of Militia refused to move and Wmdam gave way by sending a 
small number of his troops to the Fort Thereupon, Young, who 
was annoyed by this shirking of responsibilities by the Canadian 
Government, confidently advised the Colonial Secretary that the 
Imperial Government should announce that all troops would 
finally be withdrawn from the Fort on a certain date and that, 
either the Canadian Government must take it over, or tlic Imperial 
authorities would proceed lo dismantle it Cardwell, who was in 
charge of reorganizing the British army, without knowing 
Young’s views, recommended the same tactics The advice was 
taken and in October. 1869, the 200 Imperial troops were with- 
drawn and the Fort was taken over by twenty -four Canadians 
In 1870 a despatch laid down the plans for the final withdrawal, 
to operate in times of peace, and by 1871 all the British troops 
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had been withdrawn, though Halifax remained as an Imperial 
station, fortified by the Impenal Gosemment Before the troops 
had left, Young supported a plea of Macdonald and Tache that 
the Impenal troops, who had gone to put an end to the Red 
Ri\er Rebellion should remain there dunng the winter but was 
flatly refused Young also had a measure of sympathy with the 
Canadian Go\ernment wbch objected to suffcnng vicanousl} for 
the Bntish Government and without iheir aid, at the hands of 
the Fenians, but, although they appealed m 1871 to the Imperial 
Government when there was danger of further Feman Raids, they 
had no success and had to send their own men to man Fort Garry 

When the Conservatives returned to power m England, no 
change was made, though in 1877 Duffenn urged that more should 
be spent on Impenal defences in Canada * Carnarvon knew that 
his colleagues were adamant but he was concerned about the 
inadequate fortifications of Canada and wrote to ask Dufferm 
whether anylhing could be done to stimulate their development* 
Dufienn succeeded in persuading the Canadian Government to 
get a Major General from Great Britain in charge of the Canadian 
Mditia The salary they oflfered was so small that it had to be 
raised before they could get a suitable man,* after Duffenn had 
tned in vam to persuade the Imperial Government, through 
Carnarvon, that it was advisable that they should contnbute 
part of his salary * 

The troubles caused by the Major Generals dunng Minlo’s 
administration are dealt with is a later chapter * They led in 
1904 to a revision of the MiliUa Act to enable a Canadian to com- 
mand the forces Mmto wanted Halifax and Esquimau (which 
had also been fortified as an Impenal station) to te handed over 
to Canada and commanded her • This eventually happened 
m 1910, after the British forces had been withdrawn in 1905 

Governors, then, were helpful lo die Imperial Government m 
facilitating the withdrawal of gamsons but their influence on 
that Government in slowing down the process or in interesting it 
m Canada’s own defences to the extent of contnbution, was 
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entirely negligible Although not done for reasons of anything 
but saving expense, the Impenal Government prosed wiser than 
some Governors in insisting on complete withdrawal and, 
although disliked, withdrawal proved a boon to the colonics 
Canada has had no such interference from the Imperial Cabinet 
as Natal suffered in 1906 through the presence of Imperial troops, 
nor were they used there as in 1913 on the Rand to break a local 
strike 

The withdrawal of the garrisons had an interesting result on 
the choice of the Acting Governor General In the early days of 
(he Dominion he had always been the senior Military Officer of 
Her Majesty’s forces in Canada Dufienn had objected to this on 
(he grounds that this officer was in Halifax and wasted lime in 
travelling ‘ Later he expressed the fear that a soldier was not a 
suitable Acting Governor-General for Canada and that there 
was a possibility that trouble might be caused by a “headstrong 
soldier unused to civil life and anxious to make a splash ’ * At 
first DufTcrm suggested that the Commander in Chief of the 
Canadian Militia would be a suitable substitute,' but later 
proposed the Chief Justice, who, at all events, always acted as his 
deputy, and whose functions could as such be limited * Up till 
then It had always been argued that it was a wrong principle to 
have a judicial officer acting as head of the executive government 

DufTerin’s suggestions were not acted on and he was informed 
(hat (here was no need for a change • Lome $ proposal that he 
should be given the power to choose hts own Acting Governor- 
General, also met with no response* During Lansdowncs 
administration Macdonald returned to the suggestion that ihc 
Dominion had outgrown the position in which a General com- 
manding at Halifax should act for the Governor, since only 
a Lieutenant Governor was in command there, at times if his 
superior officer was absent He proposed having the Chief 
' Justice instead, or otherwise the senior judge * This was acted 
upon m 1905 when the Dritish troops were finally withdrawn * 
and the other Dominions have adopted the same practice 
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In Canada the Governor General has owing to the contjguil) 
of the United States, had a function which has assumed greater 
importance in that, than in any other, DomimoiL He has been 
closely connected with her foreign polity, as far as her neighbour 
has been concerned Canada had no representatn e of her own at 
Washington and the Bntish representative there did not always 
understand the Chnadian point of new Canadians, indeed, from 
Macdonald * and Tupper * downwards, complained that Britain 
quite ruthlessly sacrificed Canada's interests to e^e her own 
relations with the United States, and did not excuse Great Bntam 
on the grounds that Canada w ould hav e obtained far w orse terms 
as an independent state The dissatisfaction led evcntuall), m 
1924, to Canada having her own representative at Washington. 
But even since that time the Governor General has not ceased to 
have an influence, if only of a chiefly social character,’ over the 
relations between the two neighbours , 

Monck stated — 


the most anxious and responsible duties which devolve upon a 
Goveraor<Ge&eral— at least they hav'e provvd so to m*— are those which 
he ts called upon to discharge m eoaducting what may be called ihe 
Foreign relations of (he Dominion, and manag ing tb^ qastions which 
continually anse with other coustnes, partiailarly mth th^ LToited 
Stales of Amenca.* 


His chief w ork in this direction was in smoothing out the relauons 
between Canada and the United States during the Civil War and, 
although be once wTOte sarcastically to the Secretary of State 
Seward, practically accusing htra of criminal ne^gence towards 
Canada overFeman raids,* he managed so weU on the whole that 
Nfacdonald paid a very hgh Inbule to him for his diplomatic 
sblL* 


The question of fishenes embittered relations between the two 
countnes for ov cr a century In 1808 a treaty had been signed, 
allowmg American fishermen to fish wi thin three miles of the 
Canadian shore ^nadians afterwards mamtamed that this did 
not give Amencans the right to enter bays and inlets, and, after 
considerable trouble, it was laid down m the 1854 Reciprocity 
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Treaty that Americans had Iht? right but there was still consider- 
able dispute over the definition of bay and inlet ” 

Young wrote several letters to Sir Edward Thornton the British 
ambassador at \Vashington, in 1869 suggesting means and terms 
for a sctllcment Thornton subsequently discovered that Young 
was acting or his own initiative and not on ministerial advice * 
Yet, after Young had written on his own responsibility,* he was 
instructed, independently a few days later, by the Imperial 
Government to put himself in touch with Thornton * This shows 
how truly the Governor General was primarily an Imperial officer 
in those days Young was further instructed to use his inffuencc 
with the Canadian Government to be conciliatory towards the 
United States * A secret and confidential telegram from Young 
stated that his Ministers had consented to amend their special 
instructions under protest Tlic concession was accompanied by a 
strong remonstrance, as they felt that it endangered their 
ministcnal existence ‘ 

It IS scarcely surprising, therefore, to find that a 
memorandum of Kimberley’s notes — 

Lord Lisgar * wriies that they (the Canadians) are m a very had temper 
With us This can only be about the fisheries as we have no dispute 
wilh them on anjihmg else * 

Later Young warned the Colonial Office not to write to the 
Canadian Government about relations with the United Slates 
until tempers had some time to cool • This episode referred to 
arrangements for the Treaty of Washington which was signed m 
1871 and eased the situation for a time 
In 1886 the fisheries dispute was in full swing again and 
Canadians seized American vessels which they considered were 
trespassing Lansdowne was distressed to find that the British 
Government seemed indifferent, but it was not surprising that, 
at a timt when Governments were so unstable in England, domestic 
policy there should have seemed to be of the greatest importance 
In May, 1886, Lansdowne wrote privately to Granville that 
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there Tvould be gen-ral ladimatioo throughoJt the Doninioa if Ih* 
Impeml Go^t. was to show itsdf too pliant in the face of 
Amencan demandi * 

'W'hen an exchange of notes between the Bntish and Amencan 
Governments led to no tangible result, Lansdowte again wTote, 
this time to Stanhope — 

W e do not expect j ou to do police «ofk for us m o jt bavs and haibows, 
but the presence of one or tuvo gunboats with lastmctions to waicA the 
thret-miie limit would be su^»nL To speak quite franUv, 1 don’t quite 
like telling m\ ministers that altbon^ I hare been pressing for nearly 
three months, wr are still as far as ntr from a dcosion,* 

PartJv as a result of Lansdovk-ne*s plain speaking— here, surelj, 
was a sinking example of the uc/fare of Ae Dominion coming 
before thoughts of promotion— and parth owing to the President’s 
desire for conciliation, a new fisheries commission was agreed to 
in 1887 The treaty ihei drew up was rejected b> the American 
Senate Meanwhile, as long as ^e decision was pending, Lans* 
downe, who had made hunsclf a master of the facts, considered it 
his dut> to recnam in the Domuuoa and this was one of the reasons 
which induced hun to refuse the offer of the TVar Office or the 
Colomal Office in Sahsbur^’s administration in 1 8S7 * 

Elgin’s success, with the aid of the Bnush ambassador, in 
brmging about the Reciprocitj Trca^ between the Umted Slates 
and Canada b) skilful haedimg of Amcncan Senators, is a classic 
The Treaty then lapsed dunng the Gvil War and all attempts *d 
rcMNC it had proved abortive Duffenn was opposed to it, as its 
corollary *w’as discrmuoation against Bnbsh goods, but he felt 
that, as a constitutional ruler, it was not for him to try to force 
his views on his Ministers * He wjotc to Carnarvon to say that 
he had been asked by Evarts, the Amencan Sccrctarv of State, 
to go to the border, and discuss with him the renewal of the 
treaty, and that Mackenzie, his Prune Minister, wanted him to go 
Ev arts was a fnend of his and the meeting w ould attract no notice * 
Camanon, whether his Government disliked the possibility of 
Reaprocitv, or whether they feased topwt 
Dufferm’s hands, or for some other that it would 

be unnecessary, as Tbomton,jhe Trnti^Sv^, «dor, was com- 
pletely in possession of ^5 the facts • 

» Lord Nrfttc*n. ix>rd l^zraJoMTif 41 1 * IbuL 
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As time went on, Canada gamed more and more control over 
her own foreign relations and m a later cliaptcr we deal with 
Minto’s work os a go-between of the American and Canadian 
Governments ‘ What good ihcGovcrnor-Cencraldidhenceforthln 
Canada's relations with the United States, for example, when Grey 
gave Uryce his support m adjusting outstanding points between 
Canada and the United States,* was done m his capacity ns head 
of the Canadian Government, rather than as an Imperial o/Ticcr 
Under the Foreign Lnlistmcnt Act, which was one of a senes 
of Jmpcrnj Acts, including the Cxiradition Acts of J870 and 1873, 
and the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act of 1878, under which 
the Governor-General, as an impcnal ofTicer, had authority, be 
Could order the arrest of any vessel likely to engage in piratical 
activities, or to attack the terntofy of any country with whom 
Britain was at peace In 1882 the Aialaya. sailing under the 
American flag, was suspected by the Spanish ambassador at 
Ottawa of having on board arms and ammunition intended for 
Cuban insurgents He informed the Canadian Government, 
who requested the Governor-General, Lord Lome, to issue a 
warrant to the collector of customs at Quebec, under section 24 of 
the Act, to scire and search the ship 
A dilatory search failed to find any arms (later discovered by 
divers where the ship had been halted) an^ the owners of the 
Atalaya instituted proceedings for the release of the vessel and 
Jhc recovery of the cargo When these proceedings started, the 
Governof-Gcneral instructed a Mr Angus, QC, to act on 
behalf of llic Crown ’ and in ibis, os in further dealings with 
Angus, corresponded with him through Ins ADC, without 
TckTcncc to his Ministers 

The Court ordered the Government to pay damages with 
costs Now It was the Goternmenf, and nor the Governor* 
General, who communicated with Angus 

Lome should have acted on the advice of his Cabinet throughout 
this business but was piqued because the Government had, at 
first, acted without consulting him In a verbose and rather 
rambling memorandum to the Canadian Privy Council, he pro- 
tested that they had kept him m ignorance until the w.arr3ni 
for the seizure was submitted to him, and that m the early stages 

• rp n’ * ’ vul.p HI 
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he had not been supphed wth any relevant facts He complained, 
too, that the Government had decided, without informing him, 
to rehnqmsh the appeal from the judgment of the vice admiralty 
court after the prosecution had resulted in failure ^ In an earher 
memorandum he had insisted that under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act all authority attached to him alone * He forwarded these 
memoranda to the Colonial Office 

The Canadian Gov emment also prepared a memorandum which 
was forwarded to the Colonial Office, m which they requested 
that the Act should be amended so that the Governor General 
should, in the first instance at least, seek the advice of his 
Ministers, before taking action under the Act * Lome added his 
formal approval to this memorandum and expressed the opmion 
that if the Act was amended so as to place responsibility on the 
Governor General in Council, he would personally be nd of 
responsibility, and the Impenal Govcmmeijt could still request 
the Canadian Government to act In a pnvate letter, however, 
he pointed out that if the Governor General and the Dominion 
Government disagreed, difficulties would anse He also expressed 
the fear that the Dominion Government might be too subservient 
lo foreign consuls for reasons of trade He suggested that, if 
the Dominion Gov emment wished to deal direct with the Impenal 
Government, they should pay part of the costs in case of failure, 
and the foreign Govemraenl part This would prevent them from 
acung rashly * 

The Canadian Government referred the account to the Impenal 
Government, seeing that proceeding had been taken under an 
Impenal Act, which, according to section 23 of the Act, they were 
entitled to do 

The Impenal authonties disapproved of Lome's atutude and 
his reluctance lo take his Mimstcn’ advice, as well as for his 
failure to ask Impenal advice before taking proceeding against 
the Atalaya * Lome was informed that no amendment of the 
At way jimssmy, n* CKUig- ohar dhre nhr 
intervention should properly be exposed through the medium of 
his mimstry, seeing that he no means of executing the w arrants 

Without the assistance of colonial offiaals It would be enough 
if the Governor General was kept informed of the proceedmgs 

> CO 42/767 11006 * CO 42/762. 553S 
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of the Oibmet who, m this, as in all other matters, should assume 
responsibility Only in cases of great urgency was the Governor 
to act on his own authority and was, immediately afterwards, to 
inform his Ministers * 

In a minute Kimberley expressed disapproval of Lome’s idea 
of making the Canadian Government and the foreign Power share 
expenses Although Canada could conclude her own commercial 
treaties, 

she has (he added) no control over her general relations with foreign 
powers For them we are responsible If we give Canada an option 
as to the enforcement of the law against exportation of contraband 
she might by neglecting her duties towards foreign powers involve us 
m a quarrel If we keep the matter in our hands how can we make 
Canada responsible for costs incurred by our proceedings'* 

The fundamental dilTiculty is this we are responsible not the colonial 
Governments, to foreign powers as we manage the policy of the whole 
Empire * 

A mmute of the Foreign Ofhcc agreed that it was better that the 
Imperial Government should somelimcs be called on to pay 
because the Dominion Government was over-zealous than to 
risk letting a ship go, as had happened with the Ahhanta * 

It might have been wise if the Imperial Government had agreed 
to the request of the Dominion Government and had altered the 
Act so that no doubt remained that the Ministers were respon- 
sible For the Governor General to act without consulting them 
was clearly out of keeping with their status, even though the matter 
involved Nvas an Imperial one, seeing that he had no staff to carry 
out his orders Kimberley himself noted (probably w ith thoughts 
of Blake) that the successors of the present Canadian Government 
might not be so amenable to the Imperial Government * 

Lome gave his opinion that the lawyer's fees were excessive * 
and when the Imperial Government paid the damages— at first 
they refused to reimburse the collector of customs at Quebec, who 
had been pul to considerable personal expense to carry out the 
terms of the Act— the Governor-General, instead of sending the 
money to the proper minisfenaJ department, allotted the amounts 
himself As Meade, who in IS92 succeeded Herbert, minuted — 
Lord Lome continues to carry on this business as if the Dominion 
Govcnimcnt were not concemerf ' 
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Lome gi\e trouble to both Dominion and Imperial Go\era* 
menls o\er this question but it must be borne in mind that as 
long as the Governor General 'WTis an Imperial officer, and as 
long as the diplomatic um^ of the Empire ivas insisted on, 
difficulties A\ ere bound to arise 

Lasilj, It is uell worth noting one important issue m which the 
Imperial Government refrained from interfering with the Canadian 
Government through its agent, the Governor General The) did 
not interfere vvhen Canada introduced Protection m I85S and 
extended it in 1859, though the Colonial Secretarj, on his own 
initiative and cot at the behest of the Government, wrote dis 
approvingly about iL’ We have also seen that when Lsgar failed 
to reserve a Bill imposing differenual duties, the Imperial 
aulhonues thought it wisest not to disallow it* ^^’hen Protection 
w-as extended in IS79 the Bnush Government made no protesL 
Thev deeded not to asl for favourable terms for ibemselves— 
although the Canadian Government would have preferred a 
system of mutual preferences wiUun the Empire— as thej would 
then appear, in the e}es of the world, at part) to the fiscal policy 
of the Dominion,’ which would be unthmlable in a country 
where Free Trade had been embraced as a gospel Direct inter- 
ference, or c\ cn pressure through the Gov emor General, was not 
contemplated, and thouch some Colonial Secretaries dclive’ed 
themselves of homilies on the evils of Protection, Kimberley 
remarked that they would not convert the colonists by arguing 
with them m despatches ‘ 

It IS difficult to judee how far Chamberlain’s new hue of inter- 
ference had the sanction of his Govemment, but soon after 
becoming Colonial Secretary he issued a circular to all Gov emors 
saying that it was important to secure for Bnlish manufactures, 
whether m England or m the colonies, as large a share as possible 
in the trade of Great Britain and her colonies, and asked to what 
extent foreign goods had displaced, or were displacing, British 
goohs'^ kslar as ineX-anahianljoveniffieiti wasconwra^ ii 
could not have been very displeasmg to have enunciated by the 
Colomal Secretary a theory with which ihev were m agreem“nt, 

^ J Pope, Ccrrrr^idcDCT o 6. 
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though at Colonial Conferences ii soon became apparent that 
Chamberlain diirered \cry widely from the colonies on how to 
achieve this object * 

The worst that can be said about the Impenal Gosemment, 
operating through the Gosemor General, is that it forced Canada 
to assume the rcsponsibibties of her status, as well as it enabled 
her to enjoy its privileges, and was occasionally the cause of 
petty annoyance 

‘ Seepoff fp 299 300 



CIIAPTCR IV 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE 
COLONIAL CABINET — THE POLITICAL 
SIDE 

I believe <ha{ there ismarerooinfonhccYcreiseof inHucnct on the ^1ct of the 
Governor under rny system than under any that was ever before devised an 
influence however wholly moral 

Lord Eloiv 

(T Walrond Leiiert o ui Journals of Lor I El^ln p 1J6> 

TIk Governorsh p of a Colony with ConsiiiutioMi advisers docs not adm t of much 
real conlrol over its affairs 

LoRt) DtritRiN 

(GO 6/16 DufTcrmto Ovmanon I8ih March 1S74 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE COLONIAL 
CABINET— THE POLITICAL SIDE 


Gubernatorial impartiality is the very basis of responsible 
government The Governor must always give his complete 
confidence to whatever party has a majority in the Lower House, 
however distasteful their political opinions or their personalities 
may be to him, and it must be perfectly clear that he mil give 
exactly the same confidence to their successors Stanley and 
Metcalfe understood this basic assumption so clearly that they 
were strongly opposed to responsible government Metcalfe 
above all feared the possibility of a majority party "hostile in its 
feelings to the mother country" * or waih "ulicnor views incon- 
sistent With her interests " • whose advice the Governor would 
be bound to take To them il seemed logical that a "best man 
Government,” drawn from all parties, would be admirable, 
especially as there were such numbers of these parties, repre- 
senting local, and often raaal, interests, rather than pnncjple, 
and even differing from province to province under the same 
name, a state of affairs which was deplored by Thomson * and 
Elgin,* among others But the system failed jhat made the 
Governor a hopeless partisan 

Elgin, who improved on the instructions he received from 
Grey,* gave a full and lucid exposition of the Governor’s position 
under responsible government • and his definition is still some- 
thing of a classic Even more important, he acted up to it Less 
well known, but equally clearly expressed, is the definition made 
by DufTcnn, after Canada had had responsible government 
under a variety of Governors He sp>oke of 
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the absolute and paramount duty of maintaming not merely an 
outward attitude of perfect impartiality lo^vards the vanous parties 
but still more of preserving that subtle and inward balance of sympathy, 
judgment, and opinion 

I suppose I am the only person lo the Dominion whose faith in tbs 
infallibility of Parliament is never shaken Each of you, gentlemen, only 
believe in Parliament as long as Parliament votes according to your wishes 
and convictions I, gentlemen, believe in Parliament no matter which 
way It votes 

AiVhether (my legal advisers) are the heads of this party or that 
must be a matter cf indifTereoce to the Govemor-Generd * 

In short, under responsible governraent, the Governor was no 
longer fashionably described as one who had given his conscience 
to the keeping of demagogues, as he had previously been by 
those who opposed the system, but became, instead, one who 
was guided in all matters by his constitutional advisers These 
selfsame advisers, too, changed from being the creatures of the 
transient facbons of the Assembly into the leaders of the duly 
elected representatives of the people ^ 

Interference by the Governor was now only supported by the 
Imperial authorities when he was actually acting in the Impenal 
interest, and the French came to trust the Governor after Elgin 
showed that he would not differemiale against them,* although 
they took a long tune to learn that they must also be reconciled 
when responsible government led to measures to which they 
strongly objected At all events, neither they, nor anyone else, 
thought of blaming the Governor personally, if laws which they 
disliked were passed, as they knew that the policy w’as that of 
the Cabinet, not his 

Responsible governraent seems to us so naturally workable 
that it is well to remember (hat it required statesmanship to see 
its merits a century and less ago There were many like Metcalfe 
who feared that, under this system, the Governor would become 
either a nonenbty or “the tool ofa par^” =and this was especially 
feared as far as patronage was concerned, which, it was reahzed, 
would be blatantly partial if left to the party in power To get 
these objections m their nght perspective, we must call to mind 
that the Monarch’s powers were then very real. People believed 
that in 1 834 the King had turned out Melbourne, and the Queen’s 

* G Stewart, Canada under the Aimm of the Earl of Duffenn, pp 193-S 

* Bagot, before him, had also believed in this, but his successor, Metcalfe, vk-enl 
back to the old distrust 

* S- Leacock, op c«,p 188 
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interference in the Bedchamber Question was beyond dispute 
That a Governor should be asked to act at the behest of his 
advisers, who were less cxpcrjcnced than the British Cabinet, and 
did not even appreciate the full implications of responsible 
government, seemed like asking too much To quote 
Wakefield — 

He (the Governor) is not greater than a King, but they arc less than a 
nation ‘ 


For the successful working of responsible government, a well- 
developed two party system was necessary, a state of affairs not 
arrived at m Canada until shortly before federation The other 
essential requisite, the consent of the Opposition to Government 
Acts It disliked, was also slow in coming, as witness the nols 
caused by the passing of the Rebellion Losses Bid, and the attempt 
to get the Governor to interfere even considerably later • 
Responsible government is the result of convention, not of law 
It IS not stated in the British North America Act that the 
Governor-General must act on the advice of his advisers or that 
he must choose these advisers from among the majority party 
By convention he docs both and his contact with Parliament is 
through the Prime Minister except on the ceremonial occasions 
of election of the Speaker, the latter's demand for the rights and 
privileges of the House, and the presentation of oppropnaiion 
Bills for signature, when the House is represented by the Speaker 
The Govern or-Ocncrat, under the British North America Act, 
retains a great number of formal powers Apart from the rights 
of refusal of assent and reservation, the Act gives him the powers 
of summoning, dissolving, and proroguing Parliament, all Senators 
arc nominated by him, ad members of Parliament must take the 
oath before him or a deputy appointed by him, similarly all 
members of the Privy Council must be sworn in, no member of 
Parliament may give ParJiamcni his reasons for resigning without 
the consent of the Govcmor-Ccncral, no appropriation Bill may 
be introduced without a message from him 
For special purposes, such as swearing in members of Parlia- 
ment, or for short periods, as when a Governor goes on tour, 
he may appoint a deputy with all or some of his powers, but this 

* E. M WfoPP Char/ft PMl/fT fUtpofihtfe Corrrnmfnr p 271 
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does not alter his ow n pow ers Such a deputy may only be chosen 
by the Go\ emor as long as he remains in the country . if he Iea\ es 
It, an Acting Go\emor*General must be appointed ^Yhen 
Duffenn vent to the Umted States in 1877, vithout doing this, 
Canada vas without an executne for fen dajs * 

In the early dajs of responsible go^ eminent, the Go\emor- 
General undoubtedly had more power than subsequenflj, because 
he had the advantage of knowing how the British Cabinet system 
worked better than his advisers did Elgin claimed that his 
influence in Canada was greater than it had been in Jamaica * 
but the Go\emor’s influence was bound to decline as colomal 
pohticians became more sure of themselves and worked out their 
owTi conventions Always the power of the Governor-General 
depended on the relative forcefulncss and experience of himself 
and his advisers The w eaker the hold of the Prime Mimster over 
Jus colleagues, the Jess support the House gave the Government, 
the more the Governor w-as likel) to interfere effectively 

Thei first Govemor-General of the Dominion, Lord Monck, 
who had been Governor-General in Canada since 1862, had con- 
siderable influence This was due to sheer ability and to the 
comparative inexperience of the Prime Minister, John Macdonald, 
who thought a great deal of him, and regretted his departure * 
With the other members of the Cabinet and with the people he 
w’as unpopular This was partly because he was cold and aloof 
and lacked the abihty'to handle men tactfully, and also partly 
because he gave indiscreet utterance to rather separatist opinions 
in his early days in Canada, and had a secretary who was strongly 
separatist ’ Unless a Pnine Minister had a precarious hold ov er 
his Cabinet, however, if he and the Govemor-General got on 
well together the Ministers would adapt themselves to him readily 
enough And nobody disputed Macdonald’s hold over his 
colleagues 

Macdonald rem ain ed Prime Mimster until 1891, except for 
an interval of four years He was a firm behever that Canada 
should remain vvithm the Empire and had done his utmost to have 
the Canadian constitution modelled as closely as possible on that 

‘ G D 6/31 Duffenn to Carnanoo 22nd No\-cmber, 1877 
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of England He respected the Governor General, as the repre- 
sentative of the Queen, and expressed dislike of only one. Lord 
Elgin ‘ He cheerfully allowed Monck to have a great mflucnce 
m (he country, because he was still learning himself, and because 
Monck’s aims coincided so largely with his, but, as time went on, 
he became increasingly loath to let succeeding Governors wield 
much power Macdonald loved managing things and people 
and enjoyed — m both senses of the word— an enormous 
popularity, and (hough he neglected (he details of his depart- 
ment. to the annoyance of the Colonial OJTicc,* he paid the closest 
attention to building up his party and hts own position in it 
All witnesses agree that, though his personal honour was 
unstained, he would shrink at almost nothing, and fed no sense 
of self-disapproval, if it would further the cause of his party 
Macdonald was described by Goldwm Smith with whom he 
was on terms of familiarity, as one who knew what was right, and 
was not vnthout the wish to do it, though perhaps the parent of 
the wsh was rather to earn golden opinions than a Stoical love of 
right But, continued Smith, he could not resist the solicitations 
of partisans, except pcthips in the case of judicial appointments • 
When Monck chose Macdonald as his first Dominion Prime 
Minister, a Governor’s choice of his Prime Minister svas not as 
limited as it later became, when the choice was really made by 
the party caucus In 1862, for example, Monck had sent for 
John Sandficld Macdonald instead of M H Foley, who seemed 
the more likely candidate But in 1867 Macdonald was the pretty 
obvious choice, although, in his own opinion M Belleau of 
Quebec, had a fair chance of being sent for * Before federation 
It had been the custom to haxc inetTcct two Prime Ministers one 
representing Upper and one Lower Canada Monck was deter- 
mined that this fatal division of leadership should not continue 
He insisted that there should be only one Prime Minister, 
appointed by the Governor General and responsible to him for 
the appointment of other Ministers • The importance of this 
needed no amplification but it is doubtful whether the old sjstem 
would, anyhow, have persisted after 1867 when there were four, 
and no longer just two. provinces involved, and a fourfold 
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One writer tells us that it was quite common for important 
decisions to be made without his knowledge ' He did protest, 
though, when some appointments were actually announced in the 
press before he had signed them and he pointed out that this could 
never happen in England * 

Very dilTercnt was Macdonald s experience with Lord DufTcnn, 
Young’s successor He was the most prominent man to assume 
the office of Governor-General of Canada, so far, and had a 
good conceit both of himself and his office, and meant to make his 
influence felt His most outstanding quality was what those who 
liked him called tact, those who were tolerantly indifferent called 
blarney, and those who disliked him called hypocrisy In Lord 
Esher’s opinion, he was charming and, he supposed, the most 
popular man in Europe * Lauricr's view was that his touch of 
blarney did the Canadians good and helped them through their 
first hobbledehoy years * Macdonald’s first impression of 
Duffcrin was unfavourable He wrote about him — 


He IS rather too gushing for my lasie 1 can stand a good dealoffbuery 
but he lays u on too thick Lord Duffenn is laying himself out 

to be popular, and I have no doubt mil succeed unless he overdoes it • 


In Pope’s opinion, Macdonald regarded Duffenn as a bit of a 
humbug * It IS interesting to speculate how far this attitude was 
determined by dislike of a man who was so charming that he was 
bound to steal some of the popularity which would otherwise 
fall to the Prime Minister After the two worthy and dull previous 
Govcrnofs-Gcncral, Duffenn’s bid for popularity must have come 
as a shock to Macdonald, who was used to being pubfic 
attraction number 1 ” 

There was the further fact that there was the similarity between 
the two men which often leads to dislike They were both able 
and they were both flatterers — with a difference Duffenn 
flattered out of force of habit, because be enjoyed doing it, and 
also out of genuine kindliness Macdonalds method of flattery 
was more subtle than Dufferm’s He would flatter you by 
remembering your face and name over long penods, and by 
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treating >ou \Mth an e;:^ fanuliant> This vias onI> panl> the 
ctprcssion of a kindl) personalit) He seems to ha\e been, bke 
Stanle) Baldwin, astute in ius assumed lack of astuteness, and 
genial, to a large extent, as a deUbTate means of ‘^cunng 
adherents to himself 

In spjte of Duffenn s fiattnj, be was not concihaton He said 
that he rather liked a row it braced his nerves and enlivened the 
tedium of exilt* He soon showed that he cared for more than 
entertainmg and makmg speeches Young had remamed at his 
home tw o or three miles out of Ottawa and his Ministers had to go 
to him if the} wished to see him. Duffenn had an ofi« set ards 
for himself m the Parliament bufldings and wrote to Macdonald 
that if Ministers desired to see him ihev need on!} telegraph him 
any time between ten and three o'clock and he would come 
immediate!} to his office * There was therefore no excuse to keep 
him without mfonnaijon and his siaimrot that Ministers must 
not hentate to come clearh meant that he wished to know cven- 
thing of importance that was going on. 

Macdonald was also rtpnmanded for announcmg the appoint- 
meat of a Lieutenant-Governor before Duffiena knew am- 
thing about iL Duffienn called it unconstitunonal and said that 
the prerogatives of the Crown, as well as of Parhainent, must 
be maintained. He said pointedlv — 

Did Ih- Goveinor-Gcnera] see oasnon to d-rreszie a rameislar appoxU- 
meal, the p-emstuie publication of tb- Minisier's in jnuons wrould put 
even one coac an e d into a false poanoa.’ 

Duffenn was perfecil} correct, of course, m maintaining that he 
wm entitled to be kqjt completely mformed, so as to give him 
an opportumty to object, even though m the uliimaie issue 's 
would have to pve in. 

Attendance at Coun^ by the Governor-General had never 
been practised since fed“rat3on, and indeed long before, except 
on formal occasions, as an answer to a Colonial Office circular of 
1859 showed.* Macdonald is credited with having put an end to 
the attendant of the Governor at CounciL® Duffenn, rather 
amazinglv, wTOte to Macdonald that, though he did not wish to 
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Bticnd as a rule, the right of the Coscrnor-Gcncral to preside 
must not be allowed “to lapse altogether into disuctudc ” ‘ 
Possibly he thought that. By claiming more powers than he 
intended to exercise, Macdonald would the more re.adily allow 
him the authority which he felt was hn due lie fulled to get 
further than to assert his right, and his failure, together with the 
changed Instructions,* which omitted reference to the Governor's 
right to attend, makes us view with suspicion the suggestion of the 
Duke of Argyll that his abstention from sitlins with his Council 
during hi5 period of office, as Lord Lome, was a gracious act 
on his part * 

Later, DufTcrm's relationship with his Prime Minister, which 
had begun so inauspiciously, became more cordial There is an 
anecdotenbout them svhich is well worth quoting because it shows 
that Macdonald learned to tolerate the flattery, and the pride m 
his position and attainments, of the Governor-General, and 
indeed to regard him with a twinkle in the eye, w-hich is half the 
way to friendship DufTcrm had visited McGill Uniscrsity, where 
he had been welcomed in a Creek speech, to which he had replied, 
unexpectedly, in the same language A newspaper report praised 
the perfect style and pronunciation of his Greek A friend of 
Macdonald, rc.id)ng the report, remarked to him tint he wondered 
how the reporter had known that * Macdonald replied that he 
had told the reporter 

*'Bul YOU know no Greek,” hn fmoi} ^sposiuJaird No bul 1 know 

men,’’ said Macdonald « 

Eventually, sn 1878, Macdonald, who li.id been some >cars m 
Opposition, but had complete confidence m his return to power 
in the near future, wrote privately to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suggesting (hat Du/Tcrm’s term of office should be 
extended, as he was of nil men the best fitted for the difficult 
tasks that the Governor-General would be called upon to perform 
He spoke about DulTcnn’s "own winning way"'* 

It was well that Governor-General and Prime Minister under- 
stood each other before (he storm broke over the Canadian 
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was to meet to hear the evidence, postponed Us meeting as two 
important witnesses were in England DufTerin meanwhile 
adjourned the House until 13th August, when the evidence of 
the Committee was expected to be complete It was clearly 
understood by the Opposition, at the time of adjournment, that 
the meeting of 13th August wras to be pro forma and that the 
House was to be immediately prorogued The prorogation was 
delayed until then m order that the Committee would not lapse 
before, which it would do automatically when the House was 
prorogued No objections were made by the Opposition to this 
arrangement 

Although the press purponed to know what DufTcrin’s views 
were on the subject, bis behaviour was impeccable His Ministers 
had assured him, on their word of honour, of their innocence, 
and his attitude to them remained friendly, because he felt that he 
could not withdraw his conhdence from them before the charge 
was proved Indeed he wrote to Macdonald at this time — 

Vothing can be more satisfaetofy than ihe nay m utich your own 
position and that of your collcasues remains unassailed in (he midst 
of these disreputable proceedings * 

He refused to base his judgment on what the press said, because 
he distrusted it too deeply and Knew how glibly it made 
accusations * 

DufTenn had not intended to prorogue Parliament m person 
on 13th August, seeing that the meeting was to be purely formal, 
but, while he was on a lour of the Maritime Provinces, he received 
a cable announcing that the Oaths Dill had been disallowed Some 
newspapers later argued that the Governor General, instead of 
making the fact public at once, should have allowed the Com 
mittec to proceed and finish its work This was a ridiculous 
suggestion, first, because it was dtshonest. and second, because the 
Governor General owed a duty as an Imperial ofTiccr to make the 
disallowance known, and third, because somehow or other 
the information would have leaked out and those who were in 
the know would realize that they could not be punished for 
perjury 

V^ith the cxatcmcTrt cavistd bj \ht d.saUwfrawx. awi the 
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Opposmoa press domg its utmost to persuade the Governor- 
General to act m their favour, Dufferm decided that he had 
better renini to Oitaw-a Immedeieh be arrived he sea! for 
Macdonald and pointed out that, in vaew of what had happened, 
It would not be posable for Parlmnent to have tbs usual rec»s 
but that It should be recalled soon. DuEenn suggested an interval 
of sre, or at roost eight, weeks, but when Macdonald a«Led for 
ten, so as to fuse tw o sessions into one, and thus save uanec^sarj* 
expense, Dufferm consented on the understanding that if, in the 
interval, anv matter of suffiaent importance, of which he wiis to 
be the judge, arose, the House should be summoned immediatelj , 
walbont question on the part of the Pnme Minister 

Meanwhile the Opposmoa. which was syongest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ottawa, had.deoded to do its utmost to prevent the 
mceung of Parliament on 13th August from being purelv fonnaL 
The) alleged that the reason wh> Macdonald was proroguing 
inunediatelv, and for so manv weeks, was lo prevent the enquirv’ 
from proc^ding Since evidence could not be taken on oath, 
thej’ suggested that it should fce taken without To this lha 
Gov enment replied that evidence taken under those conditions 
would have no guarantee of tiustwonhinHi. The Qjmmittee 
would Ipso facto be dissolved at the prorondoa and ihh was 
another Opposition argument against it Dufferin agreed with 
his Government ihat the House should be prorogued. He wTote 
to the Colonial Office: — 

I could not have treaifd PutanKCt es a ptsaaal woman, and prolonged 

Its ecsteaeg for lb; sake cf Uk kvsex life zitadxd to it.* 

His position was a difficult one Constitutionallv, he had to act 
on the advice of his Mimsters if they had the confidence of the 
House, But thrir advice not to allow the House to meet 
by wffich he might discov er whether the Government <t 2 ll had its 
confidence. He was doubtlea guided b\ the previous agreement 
of the Opposition that the meeting should be purely foimek and 
also by the absence of so many Government supporters 

The Opposition members drew up a petition, asking the 
Governor-General not to prorogue Parliament THs was pre- 
sented to Duferin on 13ih Augi^L It was afterwards stated that 
it was agned hy a majoiiiv of memheK but actmllv tlrere were 
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thirteen less than half Dufltnn felt justified in refusing, first, 
because the Government members had gone home on the clear 
understanding that the meeting on the 13th was to be purely 
formal, and to come back now, over great distances with the poor 
means of travel then available, would have been unjust to them, 
as Well as taking them away from home interests which needed 
their attention in the short summer Second, the Government 
was still supported by a majority of members and they alone 
constituted the Governor-Gcnerars advisers 
Although he refused the petitioners’ request, Duffenn received 
their address, explained the reasons for his action, and promised 
that Parliament should be summoned as soon as convenient 
He had previously suggested to the Prime Minister that he should 
become a channel of communication between Government and 
Opposition so that agreement might be reached, but Macdonald 
distrusted them too deeply for that, and assured him that, if the 
House was allowed to meet, the Opposition would use its 
temporary majority to pass a resolution m favour of the Com- 
mittee taking unsworn evidence 
The press became very abusive of the Governor-General, as 
well as of the Government Dufierm had originally suggested 
investigation by a Commission of three judges and Macdonald 
now decided to act on it, the Imperial authorities having assured 
him that such Commission could legally take evidence on oath 
But the Opposition objected and Mackenzie, Bhke, Donon.and 
Huntington refused to give evidence before it The grounds of 
objection vvcrc that it would be contrary to the principles of 
justice for an accused man, i c the Prime Minister, to choose his 
own judges Again the Governor-General was urged to interfere 
He behcied that he would be acting m the best way possible if 
he Ignored the Opposition but was very careful to see that the 
judges appointed owed their appointment to merit, not to Govern- 
ment leanings Subsequently even Mackenzie acknowledged that 
Judge Day, the chief judge, was a man of intcgniy ‘ Further, the 
judges did not usurp the functions of Parliament, as was alleged 
by the Opposition, because they passed no judgment, but, having 
collected (he evidence, JefI the nrsi to the House of Commons 
WYien The cv lAww « w i( heesmf f.to/ ‘h?! .kbedooald 
had not accepted money for himself, nor had he given the 
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contract in exchange for monej, but there v.’as ample proof that he 
had accepted, na}, demanded mone} from Allan for part) funds 
Allan had aften\'ards obtained the contract, and it looL^ black 
for Macdonald It ^N-as worse than the Bntish custom of sranUng 
peerages in exchange for gifts to politicsil parties 
Duffenn was greatly disturbed as he had not expected this 
There is a story v. hich purports to k \ eal how he lost his head and, 
forgetting his constitutional duty, called upon Macdonald to 
resign- From the fatal consequences of his action he was sated 
by the statesmanlike act of Tujqjer who, needless to sa), is the 
author of the stor), in a book wntten man> )ears later but which, 
netertheless, is solemnlj repeated m one book after another, and, 
as far as I know, has ne\er been refuted Tupper sa)-s that when 
Duffenn asked Macdonald to resign he went straight to him and 
told him — 

You are to^j Gotereor-Gcnwal cf Canada and rtspedsd by all 
classes, to-morron jou wiU be the bead of the Liberal pan), and will be 
denounced the Consen’auies for haticg \iolated n'W) principle of 
Constitutional Govemioect. IfHcr ktajesty would to*iaonow under 
lake what ) ou ha\e done she ttigbl lose her throne * 

Tupper then adsiscd the Gmemor General to ask adnee of the 
Colomal Office and, ha\mg recened its repi), Dufferm roused 
Macdonald from his bed at tw o in lie morning and told him that 
he had recalled his request for resignahon 
■What are the real facts'^ A letter of Duffenn’s to Macdonald 
said that he had read the c\idcncc of the Commission "with greater 
pam than e\cr I did amthing " * He added that he was womed 
that Macdonald might count on his support be)ond where he 
was able to gi\e it, because of his fnendimess during the 
in\ estigations Be) ond this letter there is nothmg It is strange 
that if Duffenn cabled to the Colonial Office there is no record of 
that cable, m an Office which carefully preser\ed and kept copies 
of all cables; no minute paper on it among people who wrote 
xolummous inmutes on the m(Kt tn\Tal subjects, no reference 
whate\er to it, then or subsequently Further, some phrases 
used by Dufferm and the Colonial Office are quite mexphcable 
if Tapper’s story is true. How, for instance, does one reconcile 
it with Dufferm’s statement — 

^ C-Tuppier RecoLftfvmiofSi^ l«rj,pp. 1^6-7 
* J Pepe, Corresporjbice, ^ 22S-9 
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It 1 $ an infinitely prouder and better thing for Canada that the Dominion 
should have purged the scandal through the aaion of her own Parlia 
mcot, than by the intervention of an Imperial officer ‘ 

I see no other conclusion but that Tupper waSv shall we say? 
embellishing, when he wrote this story I believe that what 
happened was something after this nature DufTcrm believed 
ihat he might eventually feel obliged to ask for Macdonald’s 
resignation * He even suggested to Macdonald that it would 
be the best for the public honour if he resigned but he did not for 
a moment ask for the resignation Macdonald, agitated by all 
the troubles of the past Viccks, and sldl hoping to be maintained 
by a majority m the House, fell aggrieved at DufTcnn’s suggestion 
and blurted it out to Tupper. m a rather highly-coloured version 
Tupper thereupon went to the Governor General and said far less, 
and m a very much more subdued manner than his own story 
would suggest to the unwary reader The Colonial Ofiicc was 
probably never mentioned At all events, DufFcrm had no 
intention of appealing to u but, seeing that hfacdonald had mrs 
understood him, decided, although it was late at night— but 
nothing like 2am —that he would get into touch with him and 
put his mind at case Thus did Tupper, who later quoted DulTcrm 
as a model of a constitutional Governor, not refrain from making 
accusations against one Governor, as a means of compensating 
for his loss of self-esteem suflered through the action of another * 
When the House of Commons met to pass its verdict on the 
Government, DufTcrm used all his persuasive powers on 
Macdomld to induce him to allow Du/Tcnn to listen to the 
debates from some concealed spot, as he claimed that the news- 
paper reports were untrustworthy * Our sympathies arc distinctly 
with Macdonald mhis refusal He said that he doubted if he could 
meet DulTenn's request without anjonc knowing, that if (he 
Opposition came to hear of it they would insult the Crowm. and 
say that it was not supposed to take cognizance of what passed 
in the House and would quote the Grand Remonstrance * 
DufTcrm's answer was that of one who realizes that the other 
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man has the better of the argument, but protests as he 
surrenders — 

The utmost that I asked for was a closet, no matter how dark and 
mcons'ement not within the Home * 

He had tosatjsfyhmiselfwth a report supplied byLady Duffenfl, 
who attended the debate In the Speech from the 'liirone, the 
Prime Mimster had put the sentence — 

The CMdercc obtained under the Commission has had careful con 
sideiattorL 

Duffenn objected to this and requested its omission from his 
speech and Macdonald comphed * This was not going bejond 
his powers E\en Elgin had on one occasion made an unadnsed 
but approted speech on closing Parliament,* and as late as I85S 
the Colonial Office had been surprised that a speech made by 
Sir Edmund Head had been made by him as his Goemment’s 
mouthpiece * 

After se\en da>s the House bad bwome so hostile to 
Macdonald, that without waiting for a \ote of no confidence, he 
realized that his hour had come and banded in his resignation 
to Duffenn, who sent for Mackenzie and granted him a dis- 
solution He was returned by a large majonty 
Duffenn now entered upon the stormiest part of his adminis- 
tration The Liberal part>, which had so large a majont) in the 
House of Commons, was not as strong as it looked, being dn ided 
upon itself One group, the ad\anced Liberals, calling themsehes 
the Clear Gnts, were to play a large part m the dajs to come 
There was a more fatal dnision of leadership Mackenzie, who 
had been chosen leader of the party m the Doimmon after the 
1872 elections, had neser held office in a Domimon Cabinet, 
and was jumor to Holton and Donon and had actuall> for a short 
time sen ed under Blake when the latter was Premier of Ontario 
It IS said that a section of the party had been anxious for Blake 
to accept the leadership of (be party but that he refused, and that 
when Duffenn sent for Mackenzie he again offered to stand down 
for Blake* Blake was b> far the abler man of the two and 
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Mackenzie had great difficulty in conirol!in£ him and some party 
members also tended to follow him rather than Mackenzie 
DufTenn felt apprehension o\er the abilities of his new Ministers, 
and wrote and complained about their inexperience to the Colonial 
Office, at the same time saying that he meant to give them all the 
help he could ' Fortunately he had established gopd relations 
with Mackenzie before he had assumed ofTicc Vie had stumbled 
against him in the dark and so friendly a conversation had ensued 
that Mackenzie called the following day to apologize for some 
criticisms of the Governor General which the press had attributed 
to him DufTenn found out that Mackenzie suspected that the 
Imperial authorities were opposed to him, whereupon he was 
assured that neither the Colonial Secretary, nor the British Prime 
Minister, would raise a hlilc finger to save any Canadian Prime 
Minister and that DufTenn would be as loyal and friendly to 
Mackenzie ifhe became PnmeMimsier.ashcwas to Macdonald * 
But DufTenn was uorricdaboul Mackenzie’s fitness to be Prime 
Minister and, although he emphasized that he was a "stalwart 
Britisher," ’ he knew that he required more qualifications than 
that to hold ofiice successfully 

The fear has been gradually gaining upon me that my Prime Minister is 
not strong enough for the pfjce He is honest indusinous and sensible, 
but he has very little talent * 


Thus he wrote to Carnarvon On another occasion DufTenn told 
the Colonial Secretary that Mackenzie had got into trouble with 
his colleagues for his ' complaisance to yourself and me ‘ 
Mackenzie was a dour Scot, upright and utterly honest, con- 
scientious in attending to defaiJ, one who saw the frees so clearly 
that he failed to mark the wood Whereas Macdonald neglected 
his own department to attend to the inicrcsls of his party, 
Mackenzie was so allcnlive lo bis departmenlal duties that he 
was generally overworked and neglect^ lo build up a following 
m the country He was, m short, a type so often throw n up among 
those of Puritan tradition, unblemished and painstaking, but also 
rather painsgiving He would haxc done admirably as a school 
master, but he lacked the qualities of a successful politician 
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Compare him with Blahe, the man who was to pro\e such a 
lal to him, to Duffenn, and to the Colonial Office Blake 
as a prominent member of the Canada First Parly and Mas 
ifted with great eloquence, which was often rather biting When 
tuffenn refused to take the advice of the Opposition over the 
rorogation of 13ih August, Blake called the Governor General’s 
rguments “puenle and disingenuous” and compared him with 
harles I, and the Comimssion with the Star Chamber Duffenn 
fas deeply offended and complained to the Colonial Office that 
r Blake were subsequently to become a Minister of his, it w ould 
lake their relationship a difficult one, and that while he would 
orget these insults, Blake would be unable to do so,^ which was 
he current way of saying that they would both always remember 
hem 

Blake was an interesting character Able and eloquent, he 
vould have been a bora leader of men but for one defect which 
ntiated his whole personality This was an innate hostihty to all 
>ersomfications of authority, the unhappy result, doubtless, of an 
jverdisciplined childhood Throu^out bs hfe he never outgrew 
he unholy joy of being able to contradict his superiors and seeing 
he discomfiture he caused This explains why he svas such a 
lisloyal follower of Mackenzie’s and why, at the most awkw-ard 
moments and to the imminent peril of the party, he would resign, 
t explains his hostihty to Duffenn before and after cntemis ihe 
Cabinet, it explains at least in part his long-draw out corre- 
jpondence wth the Colonial Office on the powers of that Office 
and of the Governor-General In studying his attitude it must 
always be remembered how far it was from being academic, 
because, at the very time when he was pressing for a diminution 
of the powers of the Governor General, he was engaged in a 
dispute with him over the building of the Pacific Railway 
Men hke Blake make bad colleagues and hopeless subordinates, 
but if they happen to find a wrong which needs nghtmg, they will 
smite it hip and thigh In this way they often do \ aluable service 
to the comraumty Failing to be loyal to people, they can be 
enormously loyal to an ideal — 

Blake also possibly felt uncomfortable in the presence of that 
highly polished gentleman, Duffenn, and though all are agreed 
that Blake’s mannen m personal intercourse w ere unimpeachable, 
* CO 42/720 1201 September, 1873 
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hft probably felt rather uncouth m comparison with the 
Governor-General, as “colonials” often do with British ansto- 
crats This helps to explain his enthusiasm for Canada's ultimate 
independence and his famous description of the Canadians as 
“four million Britons who are not free ” He was, beyond dispute, 
abnormally sensitive and emotional He must have experienced 
a thousand unintended slights, and died a thousand unnecessary 
deaths 

Blake was a thorn in Dufferjn’s side and the most interesting 
fact of their relationship was not that they quarrelled— that was 
jnevJiabJe— but lia! they got oaaia])and that DuffcTsa, as well as 
criticizing him, could say some amazingly generous things about 
him Although he spoke constantly of his bitterness and tendency 
“to allow his passions to warp his professional opinions and 
political judgment," * he always insisted that he was honest and 
extremely able * There was an understandable undercurrent of 
relief when Dufferm reported that Blake might be compelled to 
resign through ill-health, which DufTenn rather uncharitably 
described as inflammation of the brain * 

We have already seen how DufTenn look up with enthusiasm 
the suggestion of Carnarvon that the latter should arbitrate over 
the building of the Pacific Railway to Bntish Columbia, and how 
he had induced Mackenzie, much against his will, to agree to 
Carnarvon’s arbitration * His interference with his Government 
thereafter would have been much more complete if Mackenzie 
had not had Blake to sfilTen his resistance It was, even so, an 
extraordinary amount of interference from a constitutional 
Governor 

When the Esquimalt-Nanaimo Railway Bill was defeated,* 
DufTenn was most annoyed In an interview with Mackenzie 
he called the handling of the Dill m the Senate “disgraceful" 
and said that it had been introduced in a “languid and per- 
functory" manner by the leader of the Government in the Senate, 
who had said that the railway was being built due to the inter- 
ference of the Impenal Government * More quarrels foUowed 
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when Blake, who had left the Government when the Railway 
Bill was introduced, was pre\ailed upon b> Mackenzie to reenter 
the Cabmet, on condition tint a cash sub>idv should be paid to 
Bnlish Columbia instead Bntish Columbia objected and pro- 
tested to Carnarvon who said that be was still wiUmg to arbitrate * 
Mackenzie’s replj strongjj objecting to Carnarvon acting as 
judge, was larceh due to Blake's inSuence, a^ Mackenzie had 
promised him that be would insist on the subiid\,irreg)ecii\eor 
what the Colonial Secretary said,* and Duffenn insisted on more 
conciliatory terms bemg used in the letter which finally was 
despatched to CamanoiL* 

Mackenzie publicly emphasized that the compensation paid 
to British Columbia would not increase taxation. Duffenn had 
an interMcw with him, which he characterized as stormy, when he 
objected to what seemed to him the ostentatious way m which 
Mackenzie kepi on assunng the public that there would be no 
increase in taxation Mackenzie assured Duffenn that he meant 
to cany out his obligations, and build the major railway, and 
mduced to wnte a paper for Carnarvon’s inspection in wbch he 
pledged himself to devote all surplus monev to the building of the 
Canadian Pacific RaiJwav * In spite of lhi>, Duffenn did not let 
him off lightly — 

I also sueg^sletf la ^tacl^aDe (be wrote) ihai ptiisps he was not stioag 
cnoush to control his QViart.* 

Soon Duffenn, feeling that his efforts wr th Mackenzie w ere teing 
nullified hy the influence of Blake and Car^\TJEht, who were 
putting ev ery obstacle in the wnv of building the Railway , insisted 
on interviewing the two of them in the presence of the Prune 
Minister and readmg ihcm a lesson * His letter to Carnarvon, 
descnbmg the incident, continues — 

As Mackenne himself swne^bat r teouslj confess to »• the oiber 
d35 , he has been peipetiaHv accused h; his colleacucs cf too ccmptaiart 
an attitude towards the Colocial Offte * 

Duffenn admitted that he had ‘ badgered, bailed, and twitted’* 
hlackeime with arguments on the Railw’ay * 
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At this Stage DulTer/u went on his trip to British Columbia to 
see what he could do to settle the dispute between province and 
Dominion Maxwell, in his excellent article on the subject, 
says — 


The situaljon ihus »as lhal a member of ihc Brjiish Govemmeni in 
London advised by an imperial olTiccr in Onada, was to settle a dispute 
between a province and the federal administration For this the only 
defence was that, rightly or wrongly the impcnal government was already 
involved ‘ 


DulTcnn, however, in his famous speech in Victoria, stressed that 
he had not come "on a diplomatic mission, or as a messenger, 
or charged with any announccmcnf^cilhcr from (he Imperial or 
from the Dominion Government ’ lie defended Mackenzie over 
the defeat of the Railway Bill in the Senate, and said that the 
Carnarvon terms were really Mackenzie’s terms m all but the 
expenditure of the S2i000,000 annually, Mackenzie having 
suggested $1,500,000 The construction ofthcEsquimalt-Nanaimo 
railway "as a Government emerpnse would be at all events at 
present a useless expenditure of public money ” He talked of 
the folly of secession and how the Cntish Columbians would 
sufTer if they tried to stand alone * 

If DufTerin had not gone beyond that, nothing but praise would 
be due to him in defending a Oovernmeni which he so heartily 
cnticized himself, and m doing his utmost to establish belter 
feelings Bui only in public was he able to maintain this air 
of detachment His sympathies were almost entirely won over to 
British Columbia and he telegraphed and wrote to Mackenzie * 
for permission to announce a meeting of rcprcsentalnes of 
Dominion and province in London, under Carnarvon The 
letter gives the impression lhal he feared that the danger of 
secession was considerable He revealed his feelings to Carnarv on 
when he wrote — 


I am quite aghast at the blundenog of my Ministers, which has been far 
greater and uinrc inexcusable than I could base imagined ‘ 


Later he suggested that il might be necessary for the British 

• Can flitt RfWeir. I9J2. r 382 
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Government to use coercion in the end, to get the scheme earned 
through, but that he was careful not to give the impression that 
those were his thoughts ^ This is surely an amazmg letter for 
the ) ear 1 876 and it is clear that Duffenn’s enthusiasm had outrun 
the pauser, reason, or he could not suggest coercion after so many 
>ears of responsible government. 

Mackenzie, no doubt after due consultation with Blake and 
others, refused to be stampeded He told Duffenn that the 
Dominion was tired of Bntish Columbia and would vote it out 
of the union with the greatest enthusiasm, but he added that he 
personally would sacrifice everything for the maintenance of 
union * This wus, it is clear, his way of lelting Duffenn know that 
his attitude would be very unpopular in the Domimon and that 
mterference on behalf of Bntish Columbia would be, to put 
It mildly, unwise But Duffenn kept on urging him to refer the 
matter to Camanon for deasion and at a subsequent inteniew 
Mackenzie told the Governor-General that he bad nothing to do 
with the issue except as a coostiluUonal Governor, that 
Carnarvon’s mterference was justified only if Irapenal issues 
were at stake, and that the Oinadian Government had to be 
responsible to the people of Canada and no one else Mackenzie 
then hinted at resipation, and afierwards, as he wrote in his 
journal, the interview was much calmer * A Premier’s threat 
of restgnauon is alwa}s a stronger card than a Governor’s, and 
Mackenzie, m his difficult position of having to please his 
follow ers, the electorate in general, the people of Bntish Columbia, 
and those three determined and obstinate men, Blake, Duffenn, 
and Carnarvon, was well justified in using it 

Nevertheless, two days later there waSianother interview, with 
Blake present in which something closely rcscmblmg a quant! 
occurr^ * On the following day Dufleno wrote to Mackenzie 
to say that they had both said sharp things on the previous night, 
and that he could assure both Mackenzie and Blake that the 
interview had not left a shadow of unfnendly reminiscence on his 
mind and that, while he did not desire to qualify m substance any 
of the views he had submitted to them, he w ould regret v ery much 
if on pressing them on their attention, he occasioned them 

* OJ3 600 Duffenn to Camanon, 8th October, 1876 
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irritation or annoyance ‘ This was, no doubt, very charming and 
tactful of DufTcrm, but most certainly did not show any weakening 
One of the views he had given expression to and whose substance 
be did not wish to qualify, was — 

Wilhin the walls of the Pnvy Council I have as much fight to contend 
for my opinion as any one of my Ministers and m matters of moment 
they must not expect me to accept their advice merely because they give 
It but must approve it to my understanding and my conscience ' 

In this startling view of his rights DulTerin persisted and even left 
a statement to this effect m a sealed package on his desk, to be 
opened by his successor * 

It IS scarcely surprising, therefore, that in spite of DufTenn’s 
soothing letter, on the very next day he had another interview 
with Dlakc and Mackenzie, which was so stormy that DulTerin 
told Carnarvon — 

We nearly came to blows * 

Three days later DulTerin reported an interview with them He 
said — 

I eonfcM I completely lost my temper and told ihem both in very hard 
language what 1 thought Mackenzie's aspect was simply pitiable, 
and make was on (he point of crying as he very readily docs when he 
IS excited * 

But tears or no tears, they would not agree to a conference 
Carnarvon's warning to Dulfcrin not to make his own position 
with his Mirtistcrs personally disagreeable to himself • was 
responded (o by DufTcrm with (he assurance that he arid 
Mackenzie and Blake were now on the best of terms— they having 
at last agreed to a conference on conditions which were unlikely 
to arise ’—and added, as an afterthought, that Mackenzie any- 
how, was thoroughly friendly to him • If this was so, it says much 
for Mackenzie s resilience and for DufTcnn's so obvious dis 
intcrcslcdncss that resentment was not fell towards him 
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It apparentl) neNsr occurred to DufTenn during this anxious 
time, when he expended so much energy and achieved com- 
parati\el> so little, that a great counlrj which, to use his ow'd 
words, ^ was outgrowing its breeches in one respect, could not 
fit comfortabl) into them or tale a smaller size in auoiber His 
expenence showed future Goxemors General that it was lest to 
leave Dominion statesmen to work out their own salvation— or 
damnation 

Yet Duffenn, in some respects, was most thou^tful to his 
Mimsters Oier his commutation of Lcpmc’s sentence, he induced 
Carnarvon to send a despatch that Her Majesty's Government had 
full confidence in his judgment, so that it \>ouId make it appear 
that he jvas acting in the Queen s name, when he commuted the 
sentence, and his Mimsters vsculd not then be accused of trjing 
to shelter behind him * ttTien Duffenn had commuted the 
sentence, too, he debberatel> postponed making the announce- 
mcnt pubhc (ihouch be saw to ii that Lepme was informed) 
until the elections in Ontano were over, so as to avoid making it 
a pohtical issue * This brought accusations against him of undue 
partisanship towards his Government, as the dela> was 
undoubtedi) a blessing to the Liberals But in judging Dufienn’s 
interference over the Railwa) question, it is well to remember 
that he also assumed unpleasant responsibilities, to make thins 
easier for his Cabinet, and was unlikelj to be willing to cease 
from exercising aulhontv bejond that Yet he did not press for 
permanent loss of political rights for Riel and Lcpine, when 
Parhament subsequent!} issued an amnestj to them, although he 
himself was keen that this should hapj>en, because Mackenzie 
had said that a discussion on this point would cause a spht m 
the Cabinet * 

Duffenn severely rebuked the Cabinet and told them to 
exercise more care and consideration m drawing up a State paper 
of such importance, when they submitted to him a cop) of the 
"ivir.b be .xPMvaiK? * JtidSras Jhw) 

went offTour months' leave and Sir OGrad) Hah, the senior 
mihtar) officer, was sworn m as Acting Governor GeneraL 

* Sesrfsf p 196 
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Dlalcc had the amnesty published without consulting HaJy and 
Dudenn wrote a slid letter of reproof to Mackenzie ‘ 

With Blake’s efforts to gel the Governor’s Instructions brought 
up to date we have already dealt, m part * It remains only to 
point out that through Blake tlie right of the Coicrnor-Gcneral to 
attend Brivy Council mcclingb. his right to act without advice, 
with only the stipulation (hit he should give his reasons to the 
Colonnl Secretary, and the necessity for the minutes of the 
previous meeting to be read over and confirmed before proceeding 
to business were all omitted from the new Instructions, as well 
as the Governors power of granting marriage licences, granting 
letters of administration and probate of wills, Ins custody of 
idiots and lunalics and their estates, cie * T(ic hst group were 
covered by Canadian Icgishtion, and the first group had been 
plmnly outgrown by Canada 

The correspondence over the rights of the Govcrnor*Gcncral 
and the Colonial Ofliec to disallow provincial legislation hid so 
exasperated Ulikc tint he introduced a resolution into the House 
on the subject and was only with difliculty induced by Dufferm 
to withdraw it ns unsuitable for public debate' rorlunatcly, 
although DulTcrin Ind an exalted opinion of his rights on this 
issue, he and his Cabinet hid no disagreement on its actuil 
operation In 1874 the Icgishturc of IVincc Edward Island 
passed a Bill expropriating absentee landlords of the island 
DuFTcrin told his Ministers lint he coiiUl not consent to this Bill 
H»s Ministers agreed with him over the disallowance, and a 
Commission was set up to arbitrate over disputes on property 
rights m the Ishnd by an Act of the Canadian Parlnmcnt. the 
Prince Edward Ishnd Purchase Act of 1875 Dufferm had a 
good deal of say m the choice of the Commissioners, as he was 
keen that judicially-mmdcd men should be chosen ‘ In another 
instance Dufferm agreed with Jus Prime Minister, Macdonald, 
tint an education act of New Driinswick, imposing secular cduca* 
lion for al). should not lx: dmllowcd, in spite of a resolution of 
the House of Commons m 1872 calling for disallowance ‘ 
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Canada was moving fast tow-ards nationhood and m 1874 
the Dominion was represented in negotiations with the United 
States by a Cinadian, instead of by an Englishman, as forraeri} 
To them it was a valuable precedent, to Governor General and 
Colonial Secretaiy, an acadent In 1877, therefore, when 
Dufferin vviis temporanl> out of Ottawa, and Mackenzie sent a 
representative of his to Washington, he was roundl} scolded bj 
the Governor*General and b) Carnarvon* Duffenn agreed 
with Carnarvon that he could not allow “the insensible growth 
of direct diplomatic intercourse even though it should be of 
an informal or unofficial character”* 

Occasional]) Duffenn, instead of seeing ejc to cje with 
Carnarvon, took the part of his Prune Minister Thus he pointed 
Out to Camarv on that awards of titles bj the Colonial Secretar} 
to followers of the Prune Minister, mibout pnor consultation wili 
him, was unfair to the Prime Muusier, as he was held responsible, 
for what, in fact, he was ignorant of • This reminder was needed 
at the time when Mackenzie alone was unable to make his pomt 
of view appreciated 

Duffenn told Canian on that he welcomed the idea of the return 
of the Conservatives at the nevt election* Did he sa> this to 
please the Colonial Secretary, who was also a Conservative, 
though he himself was a LiberaP Duffenn was a flatterer but, 
1 maintain, too sophisticated to expect quite so crude a tnck to 
work. He was, it IS very clear, tired of the constant quarrels with 
his Ministers, and was longing for the more efficient, if more 
corrupt, Macdonald Cabinet His wish was granted m 1878 
when the Liberals were badly beaten at the polls He advised 
Mackenzie to resicn before Parliament met * and his advice was 
taken Macdonald became Prune hLmster and Duffenn acted 
honourably by his previous Prime Minister, keeping from 
Macdonald the names which Mackenzie had recommended for 
honours * 

bfackenzie vvTOtc to Duffenn expressing 
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my deep gratitude to you for your unvarying kindness to me. and the 
constant anxiety you have shown to aid me in every way in carrying on 
the Government ‘ 

That, m spite of all, these men liked and respected each other, 
seems likely Years afterwards, in 1883, when Mackenzie was in 
England, DufTenn wrote to Mrs Mackenzie to say that a speech 
of her husband’s at the Empire Club was the best of the evening * 
Dufienn left shortly after Macdonald assumed office again 
His letters to Carnarvon clearly show that, although he had 
interested himself in the minutest details of the country’s adminis- 
tration, so that there vyas scarcely an event of which he had not 
mastered the details, or an appointment which he did not care- 
fully consider, he had been bored because his powers had been 
so limited * In spite of his undoubted ability and his even greater 
powers of flattery, Duffenn did not have the disposition of a 
constitutional Governor and failed to understand a country 
which was in the “awkward age” when she insisted on the rights, 
but hesitated to assume the responsibilities, of nationhood 
Duffenn’s successor was far less able than he Lord Lome, 
the son-in law of Queen Victoria, was more fitted for a literary 
and artistic life than a political one In later life he drew a very 
exaggerated picture of the powers and influence of a Governor- 
General * and also gave, after the fashion of many autobio- 
graphers, a distorted picture of his own measure of control while 
he was in, Canada* Actually, just as one of the factors in 
Duffcrin’s influence was the inexperience of his Prime Minister, 
Mackenzie, so, during Lome's admwiilraUon, his Prime Minister’s 
length of service placed him m a position of enormous advantage 
over the young, and not too strong Governor-General 
Tills was illustrated by the LcfcHccr incident which might so 
easily have occurred in Duffenn’s time and look place, instead, 
shortly after Lome arrived, and was thoroughly tadly handled 
Whatever we may think of the motives for the reference to (he 
Colonial Office,* there can be absolutely no excuse for 
Macdonalds subsequent behaviour On 3rd April, 1879, m 
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the House of Commons, he let itbeundersiood that the Go\crnor- 
General had acted on his own authont) He could do this ghbl) 
as he knew that the Go'emor General could not constitutionally 
defend himself 

There was a great outcry in Parliament and press and e^en 
suggestions that the Go\ernor General should be recalled The 
French Liberal press congratulated the Gosemor Genera! on hu, 
courage while die French Conser\aa\e press was reaU> \ioIeat 
Lome wTote and requested Macdonald to make clear that the 
appeal had been made on his advice ‘ On 7ih April, after four 
dal’s of mudshngmgin press and Parliament, Macdonald admitted 
what the circumstances were but siiU allowed the idea to persist 
that it \yss out of kindheancdnsss that the Government was 
bearing the blame which bj right belonged to the Govemor- 
GeneraL This is another of those inndeots which show how 
unlike the King is the Governor General, for no Bntish Prune 
Minister would have dreamt of making his Sovereign a scapegoat 
in this fashion. 

This affair made temporarily for rather stramed relations 
between the Governor-General and his Ministers, some of whom 
refused to attend a dinner at Government House while the 
Colonial Office decision was pending, a state of affairs which the 
papers freely comraeoted on * Cartwngbl, who had been a 
member of the ^^ackenzle admimslrabon, wrote in his 
Reminiscences that it was a common joke in Ottawa that Ministers, 
could not find their way to Government House * Later Lome 
and his Cabinet, eveept for one more issue, appear to have got 
on fairl) well together, after the latter had learat tlat a Gov emor- 
General made a most inadequate shelter from criticism for acts 
which they themselves advised But years later, in 1S82~3, 
stones got about that Macdonald had insulted Prmcess Louise, 
the Governor General’s wife,* while another version had it that 
il was Lady Macdonald who was supposed to have insulted the 
Princess * Such tales would scaraly be worthy of notice if it 
were not that the less reputable Amencan newspapers made 
much of them and created great embarrassment for Goveroor- 
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General and Prune Minister They were strongly denied by 
both Lome ' and the Princess * 

Lome was helpful to hts Cabinet over their desire to ha\c their 
own representative m London In J879 they submitted their 
request to the British Government for their own High Com- 
missioner,® but that Governmcni did not welcome this manifesta- 
tion of growing national feeling, pointed out that they could not 
permit him to take part in the negotiation of any treaty, though 
he might express his opinions to the British representative, and 
finally objected to the title of ‘ High Commissioner "* The 
Canadian Government, with some support from Lome, per- 
sisted, and won their point,® as far as the title was concerned 
Lome had been won over to the Canadian side through skilful 
handling on the part of Macdonald He had been afraid that hi$ 
Cabinet would come to deal direct with the British Government, 
through their High Commissioner, and that he would neither 
know, nor have any influence over, their policy * He therefore 
insistetLon being informed of any instructions sent to the High 
Commissioner * Macdonald most earnestly assured him that 
nothing would be done without his knowledge or intervention ’ 
Lome had then gladly gtven Galt, the High Commissioner, intro- 
duclions to men influential in Court and politics * 

Unfortunately Lome and his Cabinet were not always m such 
close consultation and when Lome decided to act on his own 
initiative, he acted unwisely This was clearly shown over the 
Aiafa)a question* when the Governor General gave a display 
of the combined stubbornness and rashness which is charactensiic 
ofincTpcnencc trying lo appear master of a situation He acted 
unconstitutionally when be had dealings wiih the lawyer for 
the Crown without comulling his Ministers, and m allotiing the 
money which the Imperial Government sci^f, again without 
rcftrcnce to them His long. rambling,andqucrulousmemoranda 
for his Cabinet and the Colonial Olficc arc m sinking contrast 
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Viilh the lucid and masterful documents draM-n up b) ins pre- 
decessor, Duffenn, or his e\en more able successor, LansdoMne 
LansdoMue w-as the first of a new t>-pe of Go\erEor,Mith plenty 
of abibty and jet wilLng to leave his Mmistcis without inter- 
ference bejond a word of advice or admonition when necessarj, 
one who was content to use his influence in the background 
That his attitude w'as not determined by indifference is proved b> 
his unwiUingness to leavehisGovemmentatatimewhenthej were 
having difficulties with the United Slates* and when another 
election was due, which might make it necessarj for Bun to have 
a new Prune Minister, who would be ignorant of the facts of the 
case To him it seemed ‘Ser> important that nothmg should be 
done to discredit the office wbch I hold ” * 

It IS natural that with this attitude to his Cabinet be should 
ha\ e got on very w ell with them Macdonald said that he was 
the ablest Governor under whom he had served, with possibl) 
the exception of Lord Lisgar,* and other leading statesmen of 
both parties shared lus view’s • And, precisely because be got on 
so well with leading statesmen, the degree of his influence is 
diflScult to assess, since there were no “incidents" in connection 
with his Cabinet during his admimstration Even Louis Kiel’s 
1885 rebelhon, capture, and sentence of death, did not involve 
the Governor General, who, acting on the new Inslructi ^ took 
the advice of his Cabinet in refusing to commute ibe sentence 
Very much the same may be said of the next Gov emor-General, 
Lord Stanley of Preston, aftenvards Lord Derby, who, if not as 
able as Lansdowme, was certainly no more interfering But it 
would be a mistake to assume that his Cabinet acted without 
consulting him and even over so small a matter as a dismissal of 
a hght house keeper for political partisanship, Macdonald wrote 
and Carefully ga\ e his reasons to Stanley for requesting his assent* 
When Macdonald died in 1891 he had no obvious successor 
and Stanley had to exercise the nghl of choice He sent for 
SiirJij&s TSwffips'om ^iKThsd 

of Nova Scotia, and then Minister of Justice under Macdonald, 
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Thompson refused and recommended Sir John Abbott, and 
Stanley was said to be annoyed over Thompson’s unwillingness, 
and intended, if Abbott also declined, to send for Sir Wilfrid 
Launer, who had become the leader of the Opposition since J887 
after Blake, who had succeeded Mackenzie in that position in 
1880, had gone to England 

Between 1891 and 1896 four Premiers held olTicc and m their 
inexperience the Governor-General undoubtedly counted for more 
than with a veteran like Macdonald Lord Aberdeen, the next 
Governor-General, indeed, refused to take the advice of his 
Cabinet on one histone occasion 

Thompson died in 1894 and the Conservatives were doubtful 
whether his successor as leader of the party should be Foster 
or Tupper Sir \fackenric Boivdl the senior Privy Councillor, 
suggested that, unless they hurried, the Governor General would 
send for Lauricr Thereupon he himself was, as he had 
undoubtedly foreseen, chosen * Bowed remained Prime Minister 
until 1896 when, to strengthen the party s chances at the coming 
election, Tupper was induced to become Premier At the 
beginning of the same year Bowell had asked Aberdeen to relieve 
him of oJliee because, wilhin forly^ight hours of the delivery 
of the Speech from the Tlifone, seven of his colleagues resigned, 
ostensibly because he had not filled one vacancy in the Cabinet,* 
but really because they disagreed on uhat line of action should 
be taken over the Manitoba School Question Bowell handed 
in his resignation although the Speech had not jet been con- 
sidered Aberdeen refused to accept it, saying that the Premier 
must first test the feelings of the House on the Speech, and that it 
was Bowcll’s duty to try to reorpmre his Government Tins he 
succeeded in doing within a few days, and most of (he Ministers 
returned to the Cabinet The whole affair from beginning to 
end lasted twelve days 

Aberdeen could hive sent for Launer, instead of refusing 
Dowell’s resignation If Launer had been granted a dissolution 
he would very likely have been returned then, as he was soon 
after Nevertheless, Aberdeen fell that, as long as the Govern- 
ment could carry on, he would be fully justified m refusing their 
resignation This was in accordance vvith orthodox theory, 
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and seeing that he was nght in his surmise, he probably acted as 
wisely as circumstances permitted 
At the same time there was another manifestation of the weak- 
ness of the Government and of the very real authority exercised 
by the Governor General, as its direct corollary The Cabinet 
asked him, and he consented to assume, personal responsibility 
for the commutation of the sentence on't^ V C Shortis, although 
under the new Instructions the Governor was not expected to 
assume responsibility except when Imperial issues were involved ‘ 
After the 1896 elections came the most outstanding event of 
Aberdeen’s administration The Conservatives were badly beaten, 
but the convention was not then firmly established that a defeated 
Prime Mimster should hand m his resignation before meeting 
Parliament In 1868 Disraeli, and m 1874 and 1886 Gladstone, 
resigned as soon as the results were known but m IS92 Salisbury 
decided to meet Parliament first 
Tupper decided to meet Parliament He went on spending 
money, and also sent in a list of ninety two nominations to 
Aberdeen, for some of whom no salary had been voted by Parlia 
ment, and others of whom were defeated ex Senators, who had 
resigned to contest the elections for the House of Commons * 
Before judging Tupper by Bnush standards, however, it would be 
well to remember that a modified Spoils System flourished m 
Canada under all parties, and Macdonald himself had dismissed 
a great number of officials on his return to power in 1878 ® 
Metcalfe, who had objected half a century earlier to responsible 
government because it placed patrona^ in the hands ofpoLtical 
partisans, would have approved of Aberdeen’s action Tupper 
had been Prime Mimster for only about three months and his 
administration had been formed after the dissolution of Parba 
ment These facts, together with Tupper s expenditure of money 
without parliamentary sanction made Aberdeen anxious to secure 
his resignation He also objected to many of the nominations 
per se He refused to sanction fifty seven of them and wrote a 
memorandum explaining that he could not approve of the appoint- 
ment of judges and senators, as these were hfe appointments, and 
as so many w ere already held by Conserv atives * He also refused 
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to Sign an Order-m-Council authorizing the Government to sign 
a contract with Allan's for the Fast Atlantic Service * 

Naturally, Tupper resigned as a protest Lauricr became Prime 
Minister and held ofTicc till 1911 He was a prominent French 
Canadian concerning whom English Imperialists had great hopes 
as their bell-wether, to use his own phrase,* but Lauricr was 
strongly imbued with Canadi in nationalism He did a great deal 
to win respect for his own people among the English Canadians, 
and was himself a fine type of French Canadian, shrewd and able, 
cultured and with a deep respect for English Parliamentary 
traditions As soon as he assumed ofllcc he refused to sanction 
all but two— the Liberals said ten— of the nominations approved 
of by the Governor-General, for what he claimed were adequate 
reasons * 

Tupper became Aberdeen’s hfc-long enemy He returned a 
golden wedding present which the Governor-General sent him * 
and repeatedly discussed his wrongs m Parliament and was quite 
frankly insulting to the Governor-General, although pulled up 
by the Speaker (Iis attitude was that Aberdeen should have done 
what DulTcnn. whom he praised as a model of a constitutional 
Governor, had done in 1878, when he filled a hundred and sixteen 
vacancies, and made seventeen promotions, .it Mickcnzic’s 
request, after the Prime Minister’s defeat at the polls * He said 
that Aberdeen had no fight to refuse lus advice before the House 
had passed a resolution of no confidence in him and asserted that 
Aberdeen looked at the matter 

with eyes which I ha^c no hesitation m saying thal the strongest partisan 
ifi lire minijtcnal benches here could not surpass ‘ 

He accused Aberdeen of going behind his Ministers by asking 
his future Government whether they approved of the recom- 
mendations Aberdeen was also condemned for first sanctioning 
thirty-five appointments and then allowing the Liberals, on assum- 
ing office, to c.incel most of them ‘ 

Liuricr defended the Governor-General bv saying that he did 
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not actually sign the fecommendaUons, but only a memorandum 
etpressiDg his waUingness to sign them * He also said that 
Aberdeen w-as justified mrefusing to act on the advice of one whom 
the people had rejected, a fact that had been obvious without 
waiting for Parliament to meet, and that Al^rdeen had been 
worried about the supplies that were being used without the 
sanction of Parliament * He pointed out that Tupper had told 
the press tint he intended resigning as soon as he had finished 
routine business ’ 

The last, at least, was a \ ery inadequate reason for the Gov emor- 
General’s action, as he was not supposed to take cognizance of 
press reports There was somejustification for Tupper’s statement 
that neither would the Queen act as he had done nor had any 
Canadian Governor done so ® There was also, unfortunately 
for the Governor General, a sharp sune. caused by protinuty to 
truth, when Tupper accused bun of maliug hunseif leader of the 
Liberal party * for Aberdeen was known to be strongly Liberal, 
even if his liberahsm meant something dificrent in England He 
had refused the advice of a Conservative ministry, thus furnishing 
one of the very rare occasions when this charge of partisanship 
could be levelled against a Go\emor»GeDeral in Canada with any 
justice * 

It is obvious that, however hille justification there was for 
many of the recommendations, Aberdeen was unwise in refusmg 
to sanction them. Even the result v\-as a number of unsuitable 
appomtments, he could depend upon the new Govenunent 
publishing abroad the sms of its predecessors and it was not for 
him to refuse to make appomtments just because they would 
make things difficult for the new administration by keeping the 
Senate too strongly Qmservative This episode did have the 
result that subsequent Premiers ui the same position as Tupper 
were very careful to recommend the filling only of essential 
appointments But the cost of the victory was too high It led 
to long-drawm-out cnUcism whidi must have T>een bad for the 
Governor-Generalship itself 

Tupper cnUcized Aberdeen ako for a speech he made to 
the National Qub at Toronto, which was reported by iheToronto 

* Can.HCl>eN3les.4lhM3v, 1?9S 
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Globe as stating that it was impossible for Canada to hope for 
preferential trade with Great Bnlain The question of customs 
policy was a live one and divided the two parties Macdonald 
had introduced the so-called National Policy in 1879. which was 
a modified form of Protection, much to Mackenzie’s displeasure, 
but Launcr did not believe as unreservedly m Free Trade as his 
predecessor, Mackenzie, and favoured a preferential tanlT within 
the Empire, with duties on foreign goods This he pul into 
operation after taking oflicc but had so far been unable to induce 
England to reciprocate 

A Governor-General is not supposed to make speeches against 
the views of his Government, or on controversial subjects, except 
in valedictory speeches, when this role is rcIaA:ed Tupper therefore 
said that, unless he was expressing the views of his Ministers, 
Aberdeen’s speech was unconstitutional The Speaker ruled that 
the public speeches and acts of the Governor General were not 
absolved from criticism in the House because responsible 
Ministers were there to answer for these but that, m connection 
with private acts and speeches, discussion should, if possible, be 
avoided and that otherwise the 

srcaiest nosnblc rcsrcct sboult) be shotvn to ihe hijh pouuoa which 

he occupies here and to (he fan also, that it u impossible for him to 

defend hinuelf sfiamsi aiiackr ' 

Tupper asked whether the Cabinet took responsibility for 
the speech * He pointed out that it had been decided m ihc 
House as long ago as 1877 that the ministry of the day must 
take responsibility for all public speeches of the Governor- 
Genera), except those made by him as an Imperial official * 
Laurier held that the Cabinet was responsible only for the 
Govcrnor-Gcncrars political speeches If the Governor General 
was called upon to attend an agricultural dinner, the Cabinet 
could scarcely be held responsible for the views he might express 
on agriculture* Previously he had maintained that Aberdeen 
had spoken on the occasion under discussion not os Governor- 
General but as Lord Aberdeen,* but he soon retreated from this 
completely untenable position and slated tiul the speech had 
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been wTongly reported b> the Globes and that there w'as nothing 
in it, really, to ^’lhlch objection could be made but that the 
Cabinet stood by c\ery v.ord of the Governor-Generals speech,^ 
Later Launer refused to assume responsibility for a speech 
made by Lord Minto in 1903 as Governor General, to the 
Chambers of Commerce, when he defended preferential trade and 
said that it should be used as a means of strcngihemng relations 
between Great Bnlam and Canada Boura'sa, leader of the 
French Canadian nationabsts, attacked Minto for it and Launer 
stated that the speech had been made on Mmto’s own lespon- 
sibility ’ Minto had men Launer reason to distrust his 
speeches * 

Grey made many speeches on such controversial subjects as 
Impenal Federation, Impenal Defence, and Imperial Preference 
He did It not out of cussedness, but because spcechmaking pro- 
vided an outlet for his over-exuberant spmts He was suspect 
among the Liberals, especially those of Quebec, but, of course, 
while these cnticized him others, who agreed with him, wunnly 
defended him The best criticism of him is found m Ewart’s 
Kingdom Papers m which Ewan pomted out that the fact that 
Grey was talkiog as an Impenal officer did not justify him m 
makmg his speeches, seeing that the King, the highest Impenal 
officer, might not enter into pubhc discussion * 

Although Grey claimed that, conscious of his constitutional 
limitations, he had walked the light rope of pbtitudinous 
generalities, and was not aware of having made a senous slip 
in his administration,* he must have made things rather awkward 
for Launer, who, apart from his own views, had to be careful 
of the opimons of his followers Although there was the opmion 
expressed in some quarters that freedom of expression on the 
part of the Governor-General was the concomitant of the 
Domimon’s growlh m strength and confidence,* this was con- 
stitutionally unsound doctrine The greater the stature achieved 
by the Dominion the Jess obtrusive must the Governor-General 
be politically and the more must his influence be sub rosa 

’ Can. H.C. I>cliatss, Fetnaiy, 1 89S. 
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This Canada’s royal Governor-General, brought up m the 
traditions of his House, readily understood, and m speechmaking, 
as in other ways, he set a new fashion in gubernatorial behaviour 
His speeches were correct and non-committal, and so given to 
platitudes as to be scarcely worth reporting and certainly incapable 
of quarrelling over, and no subsequent Governor has attempted 
to express views m public on matters of controversy between the 
parties 

But to return to Lord Minio on wider issues than speech- 
making If Minto’s predecessor, Aberdeen, used his authority, 
it was because of the peculiar circumstances of his administration, 
when he had to work with a weak and divided Cabinet But 
Minto deliberately brought pressure to bear on a Cabinet which 
had a good following in the country and m Parliament, and he was, 
m a sense, therefore, more interfering than even DufTcrm had 
been Yet Minto, in spile ofhis lack of experience, his ignorance 
of constitutional procedure, and his former almost exclusive 
interest in horses and military matters succeeded in imposing 
his will on his Cabinet with such finesse that there was no breach 
between him and them, and with his Prime Minister he appears to 
have got on admirably and, incidentally, learnt a great deal from 
him ^ In Laurier's valedictory speech to the Governor-General 
he paid him the great tribute of saying that he was in all things 
a model of a constitutional Governor,* which was no mean 
tribute, even making allowance for the complimentary nature of 
such speeches His more reliably expressed opinion was that 
Minlo was an clBcjcnl Governor, if sometimes very siilT* 

Minto’s period of office gave him plenty of scope to use his 
military knowledge Since 1871 Imperial troops remained only 
at Halifax and Esquimalt, but the Canadian militia was com- 
minded by an English Officer * who was, however, responsible 
to the Canadian Minister of Militia and Defence and was paid 
by the Canadian Government * We have already seen how no 
party In Canada was keen on strengthening (he military forces, 
as it involved (ixation, and the French Canadians were especially 
loath, but when the United Sutes, tn 1895, had insisted on 
arbitrating over the boundary between Vcncrucia and British 
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Guiana, the Canadians became anxious and the Colonial Defence 
CommiKee induced the Government to request a Defence Com- 
mission’s opimon on the country’s defences Just at this time, 
Major-General Hutton became the Commander of the Canadian 
Mihtja, in succession to General Gascoigne Hutton svas, 
according to Skelton, 

a man of strong viws OQ colonial participation in imperial defence, 
and, as tune vras to shon, not hesitant m urging them * 

When the Defence Commission’s report vas submitted, the 
fears over Venezuela had subsided to some extent, and it was 
pigeon-holed Hutton never saw it and Mmto had to ask for it 
several times before it was given to him * 

Hutton soon established a following of his own in Canada 
and aroused militar) qmhusiasm all mer the country by his 
speeches and newspaper interviews He induced the Government 
to dismiss an infenor officer, who was incompetent, and who ow cd 
his appointment to party influence * The Cabinet disliked 
Hutton, tbs man with a mission for wbch they felt only suspicion, 
but Mimo supported bun and attended and made speeches at a 
number of military gathenngs ’ Then came the possibility of 
w’ar m South Africa and the query of the War Office, whether 
Canadians could be made to serve outside Canada under Canada’s 
Mihtia Act * Shortly afterwards Chamberlam asked whether 
troops would be offered if war broke out and Mmto started to 
urge Launer to agree * 

It IS worth noting that while Mmto was thus engaged at the 
behest of the Colonial Secretary, he was himself not convinced 
of the righteousness of waging the war and was inclined to tbnk 
that Bntam could manage the affair herself A letter of his of 
28th September, 1899, to a fnend, bears tbs out He wrote.— 

Sir VVnfncl told me the olbcr dajr that if the question was reconsidered 
he should ^ a cabinet Council and ask ne to be present I hope be 
wfiD’iXar JikuiJd heJBaxJa5JW)iddlp--dOD>’ch)£fatJ}ow thustingfor 
blood, all my fnends here dillo, and mj'sclf, wfuie recognizing impenaJ 
possibilities, also seeing the iniquity of the war and that the tune for 
coloma] support has hardly yet amved * 

At tbs stage, however, Hutton’s influence began to be felt, 

* 0 D Skelton, ojj ftr.,\oLu,p 86 'J Buchan, iorif A/ mW, p 127 
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and his elTorts to bear fruit OfTcrs of service in the war, if n 
came, began pouring tn and were forwarded through the 
Govcrnof-Gencml to the Imperial Go\emment The other 
colonies then began to offer contingents but Canada did not 
follow suit Hutton and Minto together worked out a plan for 
a Canadian contingent, if it should later be decided to raise one, 
and this was handed to the Minister of Militia 
To the inflammable state of public opinion a match was added 
bj an article in the Canadtm hftUtary Gazette of 3rd October, an 
unofTicial publication, which proceeded, without Hutton’s know- 
ledge, to give details of the scheme he had helped to draw up for 
a Canadian contingent The Opposition, under Tupper, used this 
as a stick with which to beat Laurier, and more and more people 
urged Canadian co-opcration Mmto now- himself became 
strongly convinced that Canada should send a contingent and 
after he had helped to induce the Cabinet to agree, when Chamber- 
lain had sent his famous circular cable with instructions for 
equipment,^ he to Chambcelain 

I ha\c myjclf carefully avoided any appearance of presjing for troops, 
but I have put what I believe to be the impcnal view of the question 
strongly before Sir Wilfnd, and I ha^e pointed out to fitm the danger of 
a refusal being looked upon m the old country as w^jnt of sympathy here, 
particularly at a time when hc must depend upon her good offices re 
Alaska, and no doubt m many future questions ' 

Minto may have seen a great difference between the two but I 
doubt if his personal abstention from pressure was so dear to 
Lquner 

At all events, this affair made neither the Imperial authorities 
nor the Governor-General popular with the Cabinet, especially 
after Minto made a speech at Quebec to the first contingent 
leaving Canada, to whom hc said that the people of Canada 
had shown (hat they had no inclination to discuss the quibbles of 
colonial responsibility * No constitutional Governor had a fight 
to make a speech like that When Imperial Defence was a 
question at issue between the parties, Minto was dearly wrong m 
showing himself openly as an Imperialist 
Hutton wished to jom the forces but the Cabinet refused to 
give him leave unless hc resigned, and then Launcf asked Minto 

• Sre 07//-, p 106, ' f Buchan. £.;» d/ p 140 
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to secure Hutton’s recall Minto said that while he would 
transmit the request to England he would also send his own views, 
slated strongly, against il» which Launcr said might lead to the 
Government’s resignation * On which point Mmto wrote to 
Chamberlain — 

I do not admit any nght on the part of any Government to expect me lo 

refrain from commenting to you adversely on their action ‘ 

Minlo’s vievts were expressed in a confidential memorandum to 
the Prime Minister but this was, by mistake, submitted to the 
Cabinet and a long dispute between Ihe Cabinet and the Governor- 
General began, culminating, as might have been expected, in 
an Order in Council requesting Hutton’s recall being presented 
to the Governor General for signature After some delay and 
a formal protest, he signed it and fonvarded the entire corre- 
spondence to the Colonial Office Before Hutton left, he wrote 
a letter of thanks and appreciation lo Mmto Chamberlain 
expressed his disappointment over the affair and said that it was 
desirable that an officer should have a freer hand than an ordinary 
Civil Servant * 

According to Ths Round Table, the public was aware of an 
undercurrent of conflict between Minlo and the Cabinet * The 
Cabinet must have realized that an English Major General, 
especially when advocating a programme in high favour with 
Governor General and Colonial Secretary, could prove a menace 
to the basic principles of responsible government 

Hutton’s successor was to cause further trouble He was 
Lord Dundonald, who had served in South Africa Lacking 
Hutton’s populanty he was his equal in determination He 
immediately quarrelled with the Cabmet because he wanted 
additional money for the Militia, and because the Government 
altered the Mihtia Act without consulting him Mmto supported 
him to the extent of disapproving of the Act because it failed to 
embody some clauses desired by the War Office Dundonald 
criticized the Government in pubhc because the Minister of 
Mihtia had scratched out one name on a list of officers submitted 
for approval, for party reasons Mmto was sony for Dundonald 
but saw that there was no defence for his act Yet, according to 
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Skelton, to the Order-in Councjl for Dundonald’s dismissal, 
Minto asked for lime He was urged by his Military Secretary 
and some Conservatives to refuse to sign, and he tried to dissuade 
Launcr, who stuck to his guns and even said that he was prepared 
to make it an election issue Minto thereupon signed ‘ Buchan 
says that Skelton is wrong over these facts and that, in reality, 
Minto agreed beiriily wiih his Cabinet and did not delay to sign 
the Order, and that he even remarked that he did not care a damn 
what anyone said and had not a shadow of doubt that it vsas the 
right thing to do * Minto, according to Buchan wanted only 
the resignation of the Minister of Militia, as a lesson on the 
evils of wire-pulling, but to this Laurier refused to agree * Minto 
then wrote a memorandum on the evils of political interference 
and which tried to induce the Cabinet to recognize the good 
services of Dundomld, in spite of his indiscretions • 

Minto did not approve of the new Mdilia Act which enabled the 
Government to appoint a Canadian Commandcr'in*Chicf, because 
he thought that he might not be adequately trained, might be 
more biassed than an Enghshmin would be by party considcra 
tions and would not find it easy to co operate svith other forces 
in war time * But the esenis of the last few years were ample 
jusuriealion for the step they took and ihereaHer the amount 
of mtcffcrcnce from Oovetnor-Gcncral, his Secretary, and his 
chief in London, diminished m keeping with Canada's status 
Minto used his influence m the dispute between the United 
Slates and Canada concerning the boundary of Alaska In 
1825 the boundary between Russian Alaska and Canada was more 
or Jess decided, but after the sale of the former to the United 
States m 1867, there was continued dispute, especially after the 
discovery of gold at Klondike America, which had been so keen 
on arbiintjon over Venezuela, refused to agree to it m this 
mstince, and, after Roosevelt became President, there was even 
less chance of the United States agreeing It w-as (hen decided 
that the question was to be submiUfd to a commission of 'six 
impartial jurists of repute.” m equal numbers Dntish and 
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AmencaiL' Launer agreed, but Canadian public opinion Ti-as 
roused \\hen the Amencan three. Mislead of being judges, turned 
out to be the Secrelar) for War and 0\o senators, all hostile to the 
Canadian claims 

Mmto was anDo\ed, but impressed on Launer that Canadians 
ought, ne\ertheless, to adhere to Iheir agreement faithfullj, as 
this i\ould put them right in the c\es of the world.* Three judges 
were accorfingI> appomted, two Canadian and one English, 
a arcumstance which shows that Canada was getting more and 
more of the control o\er her affairs into her own hands The 
Endish judge. Judge Alicrsione, agreed with the American 
demands— he was unfair!) accused of acung as a diplomat rather 
than as a judge— and the Canadians w ere highls dissatisfied with 
the award, but acam Mmto used his infiuence with the Cabinet 
to induce them to accept the terms, and defended Lord Alierstone 
from the charge of partisanship * 

In spite of his imperialism Minio was not opposed to Canadian 
nationsdism, wbch he said could be inira imperial,* and was 
sufBnentl) well balanced and restramed not to rush headlong 
into an attempt to foster enthusiasm for the Empire, just to please 
the Colonial Secretary 

Gres, for all his earnestness, was far less wise He made "sob- 
stuff^ speeches about the ^pire, wbch c%en caused mcon- 
vemecce to his Goiemmeat,* and he was indiscreet in amng his 
Mews m favour of co-operauve societies,* retail merchants’ 
assooatioiis * and reciprocitv with the United States Launer 
had turned to the last when he saw that there wa-s no hope of 
Canadian goods being given prererence in Britain. Gre> encour- 
aged him and when the 1911 election was fou^t on this issue, the 
Govemor-General wTnt as far as to urge a prominent Liberal, 
who was opposed to reaprocjtv, to support the GovemmenL 
Mr Aitken (now Lord BsaverbrooL) came to hear of it, and told 
fhends that he intended discussmg Gre>'’s act in the House of 
Commons, When Gre> learnt this, he sent a member of his 
staff to see the liberal statesman, and assure him that he had 
misunderstood the Govemor-GeiKraL The Liberal responded 
to the appeal and Grc) “was sjared the consequences of fais 
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indiscretion ‘ Uiurier was badly defeated in the election owing 
to the fear, or simulation of the fear, that u would lead to 
annexation to the United Stales 
Grey did not try to hasten Launcr’s resignation and defended 
him in public by saying that neither he nor his party had aimed 
at annexation * He did not try to discriminate against his 
next Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden He did remonstrate 
with Borden over the choice of one member of (he Cabinet, 
but did not hold out against him • Although he had a tempera 
ment which unfitted him for constitutional Governorship and 
although he was fervently imperialist, he was in the habit long 
before the diys of the 1926 Conference of calling the Cabinet not 
“my Ministers" but ‘ his Majesty's Canadian Ministers" * and of 
expressing himself in favour of Dominion autonomy * 

The Duke of Connaught, as we have already remarked, was 
the first of a new type of Governor who said very little and 
acted m strict accordincc with the precedent set by the British 
monarchy It was all to the good that this should have happened 
and that at (cast m t(te popular mind the Governor General 
should have ceased to be identified with a particular political or 
economic creed The Duke also had a negative influence of 
considerable importance on his Ministers, and on the Opposition 
To lauricr he seemed a 


rigidfy (rained and repressed constiCutional monarch correct and atoof 
knowing nothing of (Canadian political olTain and caring less * 


His Ignorance of and lack of interest m local politics, as well as 
his nearness to the throne, must have led to his being told a bare 
minimum about Cabinet policy and (css about party politics 
This, as much as an aivarcness of growing importance as a 
nation, must have accustomed Canadian politicians to ccisc to 
rely for advice on the Govcrnor*Gencral also with the Duke's 
successors This, of course, would make it unlikely that the 
Governor would any longer be able to interfere cTcctivcly but it 
also meant lint he would largely lose the power of acting as a 
guide m times of difficulty or be one who could halt his MimslCfs 
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from a policy concerning which he knew all the facts and through 
his impartial and elevated position nas better able to appreciate 
the consequences From this time on the Go\ ernor-General, 
instead of having more freedom of action than the King, came, 
through knowing so httle, to have an ever-diminishing influence 
on policy, and to have far less authonty than his Royal proto* 
type Frankly, the Govemor*Gencrahhip, in its political aspects, 
from now on became, except at rare intervals, something ofa bore 
Borden, strangely enough, said that the Duke of Connaught 
never understood the limitations of his position ‘ It is true that 
the Duke resented the fact that, with all his knowledge of military 
affairs, he was only formally Commander-m Chief of the Canadian 
army, and found it trying to be unassuming as George V was with 
his naval knowledge * It is also true that Borden did not Uke 
him, as one can read between the lines Borden, for example, 
accused him of mental dullness,* and, indeed, he treated him 
rather shabbily Quite possibly the fact of the Duke being Roj’al 
awoke unconscious memones of the struggle in England between 
King and Parliament and conditioned Borden to a mild hostihty 
to the Governor-General, while he »tisfied his feelings of loyalty 
to the Empire by insisting on conlnbuting to the Imperial Navy 
Borden explained to the Duke’s secretary that the Governor- 
General’s functions as Commander-in-Chief were purely nominal * 
In 1916 the Duke wrote to Borden cnticizing Canadian inaction 
over recruiting Amencaos for service overseas, and said that 
he would feel it his duty to call the Home Government’s attention 
to the situation which was causing unnecessary fnction with 
the Umted States of Amenca and was exposing the Empire to 
danger ® This was the one occasion when Connaught was at 
fault and Borden wrote hnn a stiff letter remarking on the 
“unusual character of expressions” in the Governor-General’s 
letter and added that, while he always acted in harmony with the 
Home Government, 

I do not admit ibeir nght lo control thw Government in such matters, 
nor so far as I am av^'are have they ever asserted any such right * 
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He said that the Go\emor-General could make representations, 
if he wished, to the Home Goxemment 

provided they take into account Canada's status as a nation possessing 
complete power of self Government and provided also that you do not 
overlook certain constitutional principles which arc as well defined m 
this Country as in Great Britain * 

The advance which Dominion statesmen had made m their 
dealings with the Governor-General is shown by the tone of this 
letter and by its suggestion that the Duke should forward his 
letter and the reply to the Colonial Oflice, mentioning that copies 
had been sent to the Canadian representative m England ‘ 

The Duke’s reply slated that he had given personal objections 
as Field Marshal of His Majesty’s forces and as Governor- 
General ‘ Borden insisted that the afiair had nothing to do with 
military cxpcuencc but was a question of inlemationaJ law and 
necessitated “the exercise of the common-place quality of common 
sense " ‘ Thereupon the Duke regretted the misunderstanding ' 
Borden felt convinced that the cause of the trouble was the 
Duke of Connaught’s Military Secretary and told the High Com- 
missioner that he would have insisted on the Secretary’s recall if 
the Governor-General w ere not on the eve of retirement • Minto’s 
Military Secretary, wc recall, had also been given to ofTcnng advice 
on the Governor’s relationship with his Ministers * 

On other occasions Borden showed lack of consideration for 
the Governor-General, and jealousy of his having any influence 
The Duke complained to him on man) occasions that Hughes, the 
Minister of Militia, was rude, and indeed insolent to him and 
that his language to his ofliccrs was violent and insulting,* but 
as Borden valued Hughes’ services in the orpanizslion of the 
First Canadian Expeditionary Force, he did not dismiss him, 
but indeed promoted him lo the rank of Major-General and 
merely rcmonslralcd with him at «ich fresh complaint Later, 
when Hughes wrote Borden an impudent letter he was promptly 
dismissed ' Comment would be superfluous 
Borden did not always keep the Governor-General as well 
informed as he might have done In 1915 he omitted to give the 
Govcrnor-Gcncrarnoticc of the increase of the Canadian arm) to 
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500,000 He said that the reason was that he was lU at the 
lime,’ but when the Duke’s secretary expressed the Go\emor’s 
doubts whether so large an anny could be raised, acd his dis- 
pleasure at the notice being gi\cn to the press before the scheme 
was submitted to him for approial,’ Borden’s repl> was a rather 
churlish one He wTOte that it was not neccssar> for the Go^emo^- 
General to know, seeing that an Order in Council had not been 
used for announcing pohc> for nearlj a centur), and that this 
pohey was merely a de\elopment of his message to the Bntish 
Go\£mment in August, 1914 * The Duke expressed himself 
satisfied with the explanation * Of course he had been entitled 
to know beforehand and was also free to express the opimon that 
so large a force could not be raised 
On another occasion he wanted Borden to have Le Dewir, 
which was opposed to the war, censored Borden wisely answered 
that he was not prepared to do so as Lloyd George had wntten 
worse things about the Boer War and Carson about England’s 
policy in Ulster * 

Borden appears to ha^e got on much more happily with the 
next Governor General, the Duke of Devonshire There seems 
to hav e been only one passing disagreement betw een them, and this 
on the question of honours, when in 1912 the House of Commons 
expressed the opmion that honours should be subject to ministerial 
responsibihty, and that hereditary titles should no longer be con- 
ferred Dev onshirc suggested that he might retire if that w ould 
help but Borden insisted that he had the respect and affection 
of the Canadians * What exactly was said it is impossible to guess 
as w e depend for our information on a cryptic note of Borden’s * 
It seemed to Borden that he would be wise to follow England’s 
example and try to estabhsh a coalition Gov emment to carry on 
the war and to pass a resolntion requesting the Imperial Parba- 
raent to extend the life of (he Canadian Parbament until 7th 
October of that year A conference between the leaders of the 
two parties was held at Govcrnroenl House and was opened by 
a speech of the Governor General on the cnlical conditions of 
war and the dangers of a general elecfioa during war He then 
offered to retire but was mvited to stay Launer agreed to the 
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prolongation of Parliament, which accordingly took place, 
although he said that he thought that an election would clear the 
air, but he was opposed to a coaLlion ‘ Evidently, the Governor- 
General did not try to put pressure on Launcr to agree to 
Borden’s suggestions, as predecessors, before the Duke of 
Connaught’s time, would quite likely have felt called upon 
to do 

When the Prince of Wales visited Canada m 1919 and 
Devonshire suggested that the proposed amnesty to deserters 
should be announced by the Pnnee m Toronto, Borden refused 
to agree, feeling that ii would not contribute to the success of the 
Prince’s visit to that city * 

The Prime Minister was coming to assume the leadership of 
the Dominion in all but social matters In 1916 Bonar Law sent 
Borden some confidential documents which he said were for him 
alone and Borden cabled for permission to show them to Devon- 
shire before destroying them’ This was granted and aflcr 
December, 1916, the Imperial Government decided to send a 
weekly letter on the progress of events for the Governor-General 
and Prime Minister only * 

In 1920 Borden retired on account of ill-hcalth In accordance 
With the now well established custom, his successor was chosen 
by his colleagues They oITcfcd Mr White the post but after 
he refused he was, as a matter of form, offered the post again by 
Devonshire Eventually, after "interminable conferences" 
Mr. Arthur Mcighcn assumed the premiership, when the mailer 
had been discussed with the Governor-General * 

When Devonshire left Canada, the position of the Governor- 
General was growing more and more exempt from newspaper 
criticism, and the confidence that the occupant of that office w ould 
alwaj’s act on mmistcnaf advice, except in the most extraordinary 
circumstances, was firmly rooted The next Governor-General, 
Lord Byng, was to prove how idle it is to prophesy He had no 
experience of government, but was a distinguished soldier He 
admitted his inadequate qualifications, when he arrived, and said 
that he supposed he would make mistakes * In point of fact, he 
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was not unsuccessful until, near the end of his term, the famous 
refusal of dissolution occurred 

Byng came to Canada when the wise guidance of an expenenced 
administrator as Go\ernor*Gcnera! was needed The two-party 
s>stem, which had been in operation since federation, was break- 
ing do^vn When this happens a Governor's power and influence 
alwa>s tend to increase For some >ears the Progressives or 
Farmers’ party had been increasing in numbers, especially in the 
West, and up till 1915 steadily gamed in strength, after which it 
broke up throu^ lack of mtemal cohesion and its vagueness on 
policy beyond the interests of farmers In the 1921 election no 
party secured a clear majority and the Progressives held the 
balance of power On the sufferance of this party the Liberals 
assumed power under Mr Mackenzie King, the new leader of 
his party 

The 1925 election made aflairs no better The Conservatives 
secured 106 seats, the Liberals 101, the Progressives 24 and Labour 
and Independents 4 The Conservatives, under Mr Mcighcn, 
claimed that Mr Mackenzie King, who himself and several of 
his colleagues had lost their seats, should resign before the House 
met, but he earned on and when Parliament met he was sufficiently 
supported by the Progressives to continue precariously in office 
and managed to secure a seat In the interim, benefiting by the 
Tupper-Aberdeen episode, he, like Launcr before him, had made 
no important appointments, and bad incurred no unusual expen- 
diture It was later stated (but never proved) that Mr King and 
the Governor-General came (o an agreement that, if the Govern- 
ment could not cany on. Lord Byng was to call on Mr Meighen 
to try to form a ministry * 

Quite early m the session came an investigation into a customs 
scandal by a Special Committee of the House, which reported, 
towTirds the end of the session, that there was considemblc 
corruption in the customs department A vote of censure was 
TOiv ed. in. ihft. Hftuar., and. 'vvhnut waumi. for 

the result, asked for a dissolution, which Bjmg refused, on the 
ground that the election of ten months prev lously had failed to 
clarify the position of the parties, and that all reasonable 
expedients should be tned before resorting to another election * 

' The VfM Slalesman 12lh March, 1927 

* R M Daw-son, Conshtulumal Issues ui Carada p 73 
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Apparently the Governor-General was not much influenced by the 
1924 dissolution in Britain, and had, quite possibly, been 
reading Todd 

In former days dissolutions had been glibly refused and indeed 
were often asked for without a hope of getting them, but Canada 
had not had a refusal of dissolution since Sir Edmund Head had 
refused to grant one to Brown, who had sufTered defeat in the 
House immediately after forming a Government And Head had 
warned him before offering him the premiership that he could not 
guarantee a dissolution ^ The former Ministers returned True, 
that there were frequent examples in the Dominions, and especially 
m Australia, the land of dissolutions, of refusals of dissolutions, 
the last in the Commonwealth itself occurnng as recently as 
1909 There was also an example in 1914 of a rather surprising 
grant of dissolution there But Canadians felt that such a thing 
as a refusal of a dissolution could not happen m their country, 
even if the leader of the Opposition had more followers in the 
House than the Prime Mimster, and though there was no filed 
British or Dominion rule to guide him 
Byng’s action was undoubtedly due to inexperience, for even 
a request from him, that King should await the verdict of the 
House, would have been regarded by the Pnmc Minister as undue 
interference King recommended that the Governor-General 
should seek the advice of the Dominions Secretary, not as a sign 
of subservience to him, but as of one official asking the advice of 
another more experienced For this he was later severely criticized 
Byng refused his advice and also the alternative advice to ask the 
opinion of Borden, who was still alive * 

Professor Keith entered into the fray and announced that 
Byng had challenged elTectivcly the doctrine of the equality of 
status of the Dominions and the United Kmgdoiif, and had 
relegated Canada to the colonial status which they believed they 
had outgrown ’ That he could make such a statement, when 
Byng had acted without Impcnal authority, and not in con- 
sideration of Impcnal interests, is an illustration of how anger 
clouds the bnghlcsl intellects 

King resigned and Meighcn was sent for If he had been able 

’ J Pot<, Day ff Sir /<>hi AfoaiM/J, p 53 
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to cam on. then B>ng Txould ha^e aaed according to in 2 n\ 
colonial precedents, and mth the full appro^■al of constitutional 
in refusing the dissoluhoiL But after n\o and a half 
da\'s the Consei^'ali\ts sustained a defeat la the House b^ one ^ ote, 
the first such defeat m the Dominion’s histon The reasoa v-as 
that the Progrcssn es— ^ho tentam cl\ intended supporting the new 
Go\cmincat but had not gi^cnan> pledge, although it v\-asafter- 
svaids asserted that the> had, — turned against Meigien as a 
losult of his “acting nnmstn ” * 

The “acting minism” \^'as Meighen’s solution of the dificuln 
caused b\ the nscessit) for a member of Parliament in Canada 
to resign ishen he assumes office, and to seel, re-election. Me:gh‘*a 
therefore, alone fonnalls became a Minister and, so as to atoid 
further weakening of the Conservame forces in the House, or a 
dela\ if jt was adjourned until the bj-el^cnons vicre oter, ^esen 
Ministers were not sworn la, but were called mercis “acting 
Ministers” and did cot Rcei\e the salaries of their cSc«. It 
meant that the Go^ermnsut of the countij w'as brmg earned 
on b) a number of people who, although sworn as rangd-an 
Pn \-5 Councillors, had not taken the oath as heads cf their 
departments, and this was highl> irregular, cspeciallt as they 
proceeded with the estimates * Mackenzie King insisted*--' 

I S3> IhfTB IS net a sinds mgabg cjT Uu ssuras n fu 

'ieal to-nitit who is citiJsd lo ask tb- HwJSfio Tots a sack dslkr • 

The defence of the Coasenutiies w^ that the Cabinet, as a 
bod}, was not known to the hw hot that the Pn\'} CounrS wzs, 
and all members of the Goxcrtiment were Pniw Councillors — 
all except one. of them, preMous to 1926 * To which Kins said 
that, although the> could ad\ise the Go\'emor-G«n“ral, the} 
could peifonn no cteamic art till the} wrre sworn in as 
Ministers * 

jMter the defeat of the Government, B}ng granted Meichen 
the dissolution which, a few daj'S before, bs had" refiiseti* King- 
For this, unlike his refusal to Kiwg, there was no constituuocal 
precedent liberals said that he should hav-e requeled Meighen’s 
resignation and ^nt for King who would have again requsted 

V R- M Da'a-wv Ccrs!iisii'>vJ tsss/es es Cs wil s, p FS. 
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a dissolution Then the election could have been earned an 
under the auspices of the Liberals Apparently Mejghcn had given 
Byng the impression that he would be able to carry on without 
a dissolution, as the Progressives would support him, and in this 
connection King said — 

I believe that IIo Excellency the Oovcnior-Gcncralsmccre'y believed that 
the present Prime Minister would be able to carry on the Government of 
this Country m a manner befitting and in accordance with ihc recognized 
principles of responsible government if he is able to do 

that, Ihcn I say that His Exce1tcncy‘i judgment in the matter has 
been sound and right, and there n no criticism to ofler ' 

In his election manifesto King justified his request for a dis- 
solution and concluded — 

In a word, the position I took was that in Canada, ihe relation of the 
Prime Minister to the Covcmor-Ccneral is the same in all essential 
respects as that of the Prime Minister lo the King m Great Dritain.' 

Mcjghen’s reply was fo the effect that King’s request for dis- 
solution was the result of h»s cowardly desire to escape the censure 
of the House and that the constitutional issue was a smoke- 
screen.* It IS important to notice that Mcighen did not try to 
defend the attitude of the Governor-General as constitutional 

In the election campaign the Govcrnor-Gcncrat came in for 
criticism from Liberals and French Nationalists, and others, and 
It was well that this affair occurred at the end of his term of 
office, which it did not prematurelyclose, as is sometimes thought, 
but actually led to us extension until the election was over The 
appointment of Lord Willmgdon, as successor to Byng, was 
announced on 8th June, and King’s resignation did not take place 
until the 28th of the same month He must have realized how 
distasteful his interference had been when King was returned wiih 
a large majority. 

Although there is some justification for the view expressed in 
the Toronto Globe,* that tt was the potuical and not the con- 
stitutional aspect which concerned both parties, the effect on the 
country was profound, and the 1926 Conference, which other- 
wise would most likely have been quite uneventful, became a 
landmark in the history of the Empire and the great constitutional 

' R M Vs'tiion, CffuntutlMal lisutt Oi CofiaJj, SI tej 
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conference It speeded up, b\ j^rhaps manj s'cais, the formal 
acknov-Iedcment of the equabtj of the Dominions and of Great 
Bntain, and equated the relatiomhip of Go^emo^-General to 
Dominion Cabinet with that of the King to the Cabinet of Great 
Bntain, \Mihout, however, aiiempUng to define what that relation* 
sbp was Dominion statesmen had seen \er^ clearh that it was 
not enough for the Governor to be appomted with their approval 
if he did not appreaate the limitation of his powen And the 
people of the Dominions were becoming increasing!) jealous of 
an> power euccpt that which resided in elected representatives 
of tbeir own Still, it would be rash to prophesj that a refusal 
of dissolution Is now impossible, under all circumstance, m 
Canada 

On the v^hole Canada has been vetj fonunatemherGovemors- 
General Blake, in one of his darkest moods, after a penod of 
dispute with DufTerm, might have seen the Governor's office, and 
the influence he wielded, in the same light as Bagebot saw the 
monarch) dunng the reign of a half-msane King — 

IheTB IS m it a secret power wtueb is alwav? esgn, wbd) is parraSy 
obstiflate, which is often weent, which rules a3ji.jiers mo*e than tb^ 
know themselves, which overpowers them much mot then iht public 
believe, which is inespomiWe because » is msartaH*. whidi cannot 
be preiToted because « ca&sot he seen.* 

But one is unable to stud) the relationship between Governor- 
General and Cabinet in Canada, without realizing that much of 
the Governor’s interference wasduetotheweakuBSSorinexpenence 
of his Ministers, and vvas indeed often welcomed, and the fact 
that Canadian slatesincn have outgrown the ceccssii) for rebance 
on the Governor-General is more a tnbulc to their present 
matunt) than a censure of his undue interference in earlier times 
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This rubber stamp 

DC Vauka 

Journal ef tht Paris ofllie[jnpire,vt>\ x, p 686 

The Covemor'Cencral. Lord Stonehaven, said that his ofTiee rulfilled a want and 
that he toheved that the tmrm would eortinue onlyio lone m tbit wart rrmaliJcd 
The people welcomed him not because of any merit in himself but because the 
Kin; had sent him and because he had been charged bv the kin; with a penonal 
message of encouragement to every individual in the country 

Svdoey Sfarnhig IhralJ, I8th September, 1930 
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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL AND THE COLONIAL 
CABINET-THE NON POLITICAL SIDE 

If to call ihe Governor General a ‘ rubber stamp’ is an 
exaggeration without even the excuse of being poetic, in order to 
describe the political aspects of his relationship with his Cabinet, 
It IS even less apt in the non political sphere 
Take the most obvious example of a Governor General acting 
as the head of the Canadian Government— on an ofUcial visit 
to the United States Most Governors have paid such oflTicial or 
scmi oHiciai visits Out they cannot be said to have been under> 
taken at the behest of the Cmadian Government Certainly the 
initiative must have often come from the Governors themselves 
and on all occasions the success has depended on their willingness 
and ability to play the role, which has never been an easy one in 
Its combination of poliiicat consequence with political 
impartiality 

Since 1926 such olTicial visits have been far more important 
alTairs from the cercmomal pornl of view, in keeping with the 
new status of the Governor General Lord Willingdon paid an 
oIRcial visit in 1927 and Lord Twcedsmuir in 1937 Whereas on 
visits before 1926 the British Ambassador to the United States 
took precedence of the Governor General, since that dale the 
former has waived his right to enable the Governor General to 
be received with the same honours as the King, and on each 
occasion his authority has been given extra icmlonal significance 
for the two or three days of Ihc visit 
Tlie arrangements for the lour have in each case been made by 
the Canadian Government, m consultation with the American 
Government, and with the consent of the King The two Govern 
mcnls between them have arranged the plan of the tour and the 
fiVOT of sb^fd al the Cajtadian 

Legation, but Lord Twecdsmmr, whose visit took the form of a 
return call on President Roosevelt, who had visited him m the 
19) 
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previous summer, \vas a gucsl of ihe President at White House 

In the past, visits bj the Govemor*General to the Umted 
States have on occasion sened a useful purpose m helpmg to 
get a concrete political issue settled, as, for example, Lord Elgm’s 
success in securing the Reciprocit> Treat), but with the passaee 
of time the Go\ emor General has come to knovv less and less of 
Cabinet business and Governors* visits have ceased to sene this 
purpose In the case of Lord Tvveedsmmr’s visit, for example, 
Mr Mackenzie king had visited the President a few dav-s 
previousl) and had doubtless discussed an) outstanding problems 
Not onl) within the Dominion, but also as its representative on 
a visit to Its neighbour, the Governor ofBciallv, has no poliocal 
view s This has been easier to insist on since 1926 because to the 
Umted States, as to Qnada. the Governor has no longer repre- 
sented the British Goi ernmenl, and on the occasion of the official 
visits since then his non political character has been stressed m 
the press But, as Mr Roosevelt himself said, although there 
could be no official talks, he and the Governor General could 
sit on a sofa and soliloquize and each could not help overbearing 
the other ‘ 

The most nnponant results of the Governor-General’s visits 
since 1926 have not been to secure with the President or Coneress 
men some immediate end His chief tasks hav e been to establish 
a good feeling between the two countries and, b) his regal 
reception, to impress on the min ds of American politicians, 
journalists and people, that Canada has achieved a new status 
Hence the importance of a quite superficial speech to both 
Houses of Congress and quite tnvial remarks mad? to a press 
conference by Lord Tw eedsmuur The visits hav c secured a fairly 
good press, and some sub-leaders Of course, everything that 
increases the importance of Canada m the eyes of Amenca 
redounds to the greater glory of her Prime Minister and his 
colleagues who have undoubtedly fully appreciated this con- 
sequence of the visits of the GovemorjCener^ just as the Royal 
visit of May, 1939, was made to prove very useful to the same end 
But e\ en to do this service to Canada and her Prune Minister, the 
Gov emor General requires attnbutes, if not of statesmanship, 
at least of charm and poise beyond the powers of a mere puppet 

Outside the question of official \isits to the Umted States, the 

* NcwYoitTwrj 1st April 1937 
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Governor is less controlled by his Cabinet When he plans tours 
of the Dominion itself, the suggestions on time and place are as 
Jikel) to come from himself, as from the Cabinet, and all the 
arrangements, including invitaiions to speak at various functions, 
are made by his own staff 

The Dominion's first two Governors did not travel very widely 
Sir John Young had to his credit only a ten days' tour of Manitoba 
The press disapproved of sedentary Governors, who, to them, 
seemed to be using Canada as a ‘preserve to better their 
fortunes " ‘ If Queen Victoria put a strain on the loyalty of 
many by going into prolonged retirement, the Governor General, 
her pale image, could not expect his seclusion to be taken as a 
matter of course, nor could he, any more than she could, expect 
that the public would be satisfied with the know'ledge that he was 
nevertheless working hard for the welfare of the stale This 
Dufferm understood and since his time it has been the tradition 
for Governors to travel widely throughout the Dominion and 
most Governors, since the railways have been completed, have 
made two tours of (he Dominion during (heir administration 
The Governor General has two coaches set aside for him and 
travels only vvith his staff, family and any guests he might choose 
to invite Earlier Governors were not quite so fortunate and 
Duffenn complained about some Americans who were apparently 
thrust upon him by the Government He wrote to Macdonald ~ 

1 am quite convinced that if )ou desire me to mamumv thst dignity and 
resene upon v»hich the pnesngc of rrprcsenfation so much deptndt 
you must allow me to choose my companions when on my travels * 

Although Duffenn was very keen that the Governor General 
should possess a steamer of his own, neither he nor his successors 
have ever achieved one Duffenn said, with unconscious humour, 
that a steamer was "an appendage absolutely necessary to my 
station" and would cost £3,000, which was more than it was 
desirable to pay out of bis own expenses * His failure to induce 
the Government to supply a steamer did not deter him from 
pressing for a man of war when he paid his official visit to Bniish 
Columbia He persuaded bis Cabinet to request the Colonial 
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Side or the other When, therefore, he was told that some people 
had erected an arch bcanng the words, "Carnarvon Terms or 
Separation” on his route, he refused to pass under it unless the 
last word was changed to “Reparation ” When they would hot 
agree he went by another route* but, on the following day, 
on a private outing passed under it and bowed to those who 
had erected it, which brought them to Government House to 
explain that they had not meant by it to be disrespectful 
to the Govcrnor*Gencral or the Queen * 

The tours of the Governor-General tn the Dominion have had 
another definite result The Go^crnoi-Gcneriii tn Canada has 
never been, like the South African Governor-General until 1931, 
the High Commissioner of the natives, but the Canadian 
Governor-General has always visited the Red Indians, and 
generally showed a keen mlcresi in them After such a visit the 
Governor has always been keen to put the Red Indian point of 
view before the Cabinet and in this way has certainly again served 
one of the noblest functions of his ofiice in creating a conscience 
about the aboriginal population Speeches have served the same 
purpose with the p/oplc Mmto has left a record of a visit to 
many Indian reserves, where he went beyond giving polite ear 
to complaints and expressed his own opinions He was distressed 
at Launer’s indifTcrcnce to the Indians and in his Journal wfote, 
in connection with the desire of the Indians to continue their 
old folk dancing — • 

The ridiculous wish lo cut it down root and branch on the part of 
narrow minded auihoriiics makes me sick, and I hiJ plainly that I saw 
no hann in it, and wit cn no way oppot^ to it I suppof" I s’laJI be 
reported, at usual as in viofent oppowuon to my Mimiier* I don t 
care a damn as I am convinced alt reasonable people who know the 
Indians agree wiih me, and I bclicw my speaking out KcaJionilly docs 
much * 

Who pays for these tours and other incidental expenses'’ At 
first they had to be paid for out of the Covcrnor-Ccneral s salary, 
which was an enormous dram, if the Governor General travelled 
any distance, necessarily with staff, and generally purely for duty 
Dufferin objected strongly to this After a year during which he 
travelled widely, entertained lavishly, and had taken possession of 
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Canada provides ctcclfcnt concreie examples of the type of 
service in the non*political sphere which the Govefnor*Gencral 
can render DulTcrm was responsible for preventing the people 
of Quebec, whom he characterized as “pettifogging shop- 
keepers,” * from demolishing their fortifications and rebuilding 
Quebec on the American pattern, and he won over the Cabinet 
from supine indifference to interest and contribution towards the 
retention of the old fortifications He also induced the Colonial 
Ofilcc to contribute and the Queen to give a gateway as a mark of 
interest in the scheme, which combined retention of the old 
fortifications with certain necessary modifications 

Minto stopped an Ordcr-m Council for building a road across 
the plains of Abraham, which he pleaded should be saved from 
vandalism * and Grey ongimtcd the idea of having a Battlefields 
Commission to save the plains as a National Park for this 
Launcr gave him full credit * The fact that he, as a politically 
neutral person could use this occasion ns a unifying force in 
Canada, whereas it could Invc been made to sene as cheap 
political propaganda if carelessly handled by polnicnns, shows 
the advantage of having such an exalted person in the Dominion, 
above party strife 

A royal visit is of particular interest to the Govcrnor-Gcncral 
and he plays a large part in making the arrangciticnis l/nlikc the 
visit in 1939 of the King and Queen to Canada, for which the 
Canadian Government, appears to have been enthusiastic, when 
the Duke and Duchess of York visited Canada m 1901 the 
Cabinet was so apathetic that Mmlo, to stir them up, suggested 
that he should cable to Cngland that it would be a good idea if 
the Visit was put off This had the desired effect, and the visit, 
largely arranged by Minto, vyho had to put up a stiff fight to secure 
adequate relaxation for the Royal visitors, was a great success * 

Minto had one unpleasant experience with his Cabinet over 
the death of Queen Victoria He desired an official Church of 
England memorial service, and launcr agreed, but afterwards, 
under the influence of certain other Roman Catholics, refused 
to nllcnd, on the ground that there was no state church in Canada 
Some prominent Roman Catholics attended the Anglican service. 


' <7 D <1/27 DulTcitrt M C*ta>r\on, Oclofvr, tS74 

* Can Annual I W p 371 
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ertheless, thoush one vi-as simultaneous!} held m the Roman 
Caihohc Church Some of the Government nwspapers accused 
Micro of h3\in« acted without his Gov emment, and of living to 
force a state church on Canada. Thereupon Minto issueda formal 
contradiction to the press,’ which must have taught them and 
others, of the tvps who enjov cnticmng a man who is unable to 
defend himself, a lesson 

The Governor who will be most successful m his non pohticsl 
relations with his Cabinet will alwavs be one who has succeeded 
m mergms himself m the life of the Dominion so that he standi 
for what is best in the life of the countn and is an inspiration for 
further efforu It was chieQv here that carher Governors failed. 
The> fell that thev were slrancers in the land, maiine a temporal) 
and enforced sojourn. So even Lansdowue, on his appomtmeni, 
said that his heart failed him when he thou^t of going,* and 
mam made the most «pbcnt references to ihcir “exile “ Dufferin 
rcpeatedl) referred to the wTctchedness of cx3e Taie a tvpical 
statement of his — 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND PRESS. 
PARLIAMENT. AND PEOPLE 


Words cf aprrobalion ftjuch he may he pleasnJ jo utter are recorded as oracles, 
and sacnficiat banquef^ are offered to him 

Ccii'/.mStntih, Canada end the Canadian Question p IS4 

paying him annually )5000(}orour ironcy «e have the right to (ell him that 
he goterns badly, when, in Tact he docs so 

La hUnene quoted in Montreal HeraU, |9ih April, 1879 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND PRBS, PARLIAMENT, 
AND PEOPLE 

Since EJg/n’s time Canada has seen icry hille blatant parttalitj 
on the part of her Go\ernors General and, though most of them 
have been openly interested in politics before and after assuming 
office, there has been far less interference with policy by Gos ernors, 
as a result of political bias, than by the Crown m Great Britain 
This m spite of the legend of the Crown's impartiality And jet, 
largely because around the Gosemor-Generalshtp there has not 
grown up a ha/o of semi diviniiy, Governors have been violently 
accused of partisanship as no recent monarch m hts life time 
Few Governors, before the office was itself filled by a member of 
the Royal Family, in the person of the Duke of Connaught, 
escaped fierce personal criticism from press, Parliament, or people 
Cnticism of the office itself was rarer and, apart from Goldwin 
Smith's famous attack on n, nothing much was said about the 
Governor-Generalship until personal criticism came to be 
regarded as bad form But personal criticism m the early daj'S 
was so fierce and so consistent that the Canadian press, especially, 
seems to have taken as its motto a parody of the famous saying 
of the Abbe Sicjcs and to have concluded that the Governor- 
Genera! was superfluous when he agi^ed with, and mischievous 
when he dissented from his Cabinet One may vsondcr how 
many Governors must have thought bitterly of the advice given 
by a Colonial Secretary to a Governor, to the effect that he should 
never be thin skinned about an abusive press and should alwaj'S 
treat editors and writers with consideration * 

The press also often saw fit to ofler advice to a Governor, on 
hts assumption of office and, in limes of crisis, the newspapers of 
bendii by il would cxbott, nay^ try to 
intimidate the Governor-Genera! mto taking an active part on 


A Todi FarHnmniaty Cmt In ihe Colonla p 805 
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Iheir behalf, \\hile the papers of the other part)’ would re mind 
him repeated!} of his cooslituticaal obligaljoa of strict 
unpartialih’ This n-as not, of course, a purely Canadian idit> 
s}Ticras>', as the attitude of the British press m 1909 and after 
shois ed, but the Canadian newspapers used cruder language b)' 
far The criticisms of the Goiemor-Gencrah too, from one 
side or the other, after he had acted, or while his decision was 
pendmg, had no counterpart m Great Britain. How much this 
was due to greater British restraint, and how much to the influence 
of the Crown on the press— an obscure but important fact— 
outside the •^rape of this booL 

The Go\ emor-General has dcict held pTKs conferences in 
Canada after the Amencan model but individual journalists have 
had access to him and these it has occasional!} ban possible 
to influence, as the following story shows \Mien Dufferin 
returned from his visit to Bnush Columbia he was welcomed at 
the station at Ottawa and made an impromptu, and rather 
incautious speech, which could hz construed as cnticism of ths 
Government. Apparently only one r^orter had a verbatim copy 
of the speech. He immediately called on the Governor-General 
hoping, doubtless, to get a “scoop.** Dufferin, pretending to 
be mteresied in his system of shorthand, got hold of the copy of 
his speech and refused to return it, saying that he would lalt to 
the reporter at lunch on the following day, to which he inviied him. 
Needless to say, when the speech was reported in the press, it was 
perfectly innocuous.' 

NewTpapers were quite liable to chance their tone to a 
Gov enior. The Liberal press was extremely bitter acains! Dufferin 
while the Conservauv es w ere in powar, but w hen Maclenzie tool 
office. Liberal newspapers were almost lyrical in praise of 
Dufferin’s visit to British Columlia, and cspsdallv over his 
speech at Victoria.* 

Iheie is an example in Canada of a direct attempt to influence 
a Govemor-Geneid by forcing newspaper criticism of the 
Government upon him. This was provided by Mr. Huntington, 
the Opposition member who was responsible for starting the 
investigation inlo the Cara^hn Parifc Railwa}' scandaL He 
sent Dufierin, on one occasion when fresh incriminaling evidence 
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published, a collection of press cuttings The package was 
returned unopened 

At least two Governors in Canada have taken the press to (ask 
When the Canadian press kept on advising DufTcnn how lo act 
over the scandal, and even went further and described what his 
attitude was aljegcd to be and where his sympathies were supposed 
to he, and (hen criticized him for what they themselves had con- 
cocted, and advised him what he should tell the Colonial 
Secretary, he was intensely annoyed lie wrote to Kimberley, 
the Colonial Secretary, that he recognized no authority on the 
Canadian side of the Atlantic competent to instruct him on his 
correspondence with the Colonial Secretary,' and then put the 
press in Its place in a speech at Halifax Me said — 

. there is no human bemg who is authorized to make any ttatement 
or sugcestion as to what my opinion or sentiments may \x in respect 
ofanypoliiical (one ' 

The Duke of Connaught expressed disapproval of the Canadian 
press on the more general question of style and appealed to 
newspapers to use dignified English and not a ncar»Amcrican 
journalese * 

An undoubted factor in (he violence of the cniiasm lo which 
the Oovcrnof'Gcncral was subject was that (he parlies had fewer 
traditions of self-government Unlike m Grcit Britain, the 
politicians of rival parlies were extremely bitter about each other 
even in private life Principles counted for Jess than ihcy might 
and both parties, when m Opposition, had a tendency to forget 
their enthusiasm for responsible government and to urge an appeal 
to the Colonial O/Ticc, as soon as the Government adopted a 
policy of which they disapproved The press reflected this 
attitude and not only did the Governor-General become anathema 
if he insisted on maintaining Iiis constitutional position, but any- 
hodj who stood in the way of thei/ ambitions was not spared 
To quote DulTcnn again — 

There ii scarcely an eminent nun in ihc country, on either tide whose 
character amt inicgfily have not heen, ai one lime or another, the lubicci 
of rcckJcjj fliwckj by hti oppooenu In the preu • 

* CO ^!/7l9 9^^ 

' O Sirwan ^ «f 0/ 

» Can ^ nunlPfikt^ 190 P 
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Naturall), under these circumstances the Goienior General 
could not hope to escape, and the cnlicism !c^elled at him should 
ahsajs be remembered against this background It would be 
unreasonable to expect the traditions and restraints of self- 
government to spnng Mmena like to full matunty in Canada 
when the s>’5tem m England was the result of sufh a labonous 
process Onl> twent) five jears before federation in Canada, so 
little were the pn/iaplcs of responsible government understood, 
that m Nova ScoUa some Government Bills were defeated and 
this was promptly followed by a vote of confidence, passed b) a 
large majority, m the Gov emment as then administered ‘ 

E\ en much later it vvas possible, as m South Afnca. for a judge 
who had left pohucs for the Bench to return to active political 
life And even party labels were often misleading The Con- 
servatives were ready the Liberal Conservatives according to 
their own naminc, and many of the French Liberals had not the 
outlook normally assocuted with that name, but were strongly 
traditionalist 

Generally the cnticism vvas crude and even coarse but at tunes 
It took a queer inverted form and, after the fashion of Tacitus, 
praised the opposite of what it sought to blame There can be 
httle doubt that Goldw in Smith's praise of Lisgar comes into this 
category, and was, in fact, a censure of DuTcnn He wTote — 

He did not go on the stump or use his hgh station to propagate his 
owm opuuoas His hospitality had DO ulienor and as an 
example could do nothing but good. When he spoke his words were 
those of sobnety and truth nor did be ever court applause bv indulging 
m the unmeasured flattery which is at ooce most seductive and most 
poisonous to a young nation.* 

Another way of castigating a Governor was to remove his name 
from the roll of v’anous societies which had appomted him an 
honorary official This happened to Elgin when he gave assent 
to the Rebellion Losses Bill * Senous as it might hav e seemed to 
the societies involved, such a step would not be likely to cause a 
Governor much heartburmng Canadian Governors have not 
been given to writing autobiographies or we might know of many 
a strange ‘ honour ’ bestowed on them, parallel with the election 

* W P MofftU Col Pole} cf Peel and Rjsstll pp 73-4 

* Coniemporar) Jiri n September 1881 

' J Pope Day of Sir John Mardonald, p 24 
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on one occasion of (he Sou(h African Governor-General to be 
ofw of the honorary vicc-prcsklcnts of a football club in n small 
village. ‘ Uemoval from such q position could scarcely be expected 
to assume the importance in the eyes of the Governor tint those 
responsible for it might desire 

Wiicn v-e investigate the causes and occasions of pressure 
being brought to bear on the Governor, or of vigorous criticism 
of him, we note a variety of circumstances They range from dis- 
approval of a Governor, on this occasion Lansdownc, for speaking 
of the distinguished c.srccr of Tiippcr, ns a Nova Scotian, when on 
a visit to tint province, which speech was clnmcfcri/cd ns poJilicnl, 
to the hostile expression of the opinion that when Grey went to 
Newfoundland he was trying to force confederation on tlic island 
and when he went to the United Stales was aiming at bringing 
about reciprocity Hut by far (he chief reason for cnliciim by the 
Opposition press has been the Governor's refusal to act on their 
ndvicc. A considerable volume could be produced, consisting 
onlyof newspaper extracts on this theme, under the title, “A »Study 
in Invective.” T)ic most notorious cx.implc » provided by 
Elgin, against whom the press used such violent abuse— lie was 
even accused of being insane*— that the people of Montreal 
assaulted him physically, llapol before him Imd sutTcred, though 
less violently, from press abuse for the sime remon, and much 
later DulTcrin, in days when it could be hoped tint the principles 
of responsible government were beginning to be generally under- 
stood, sulTcrcd, at llic hands of newsp-npers. attempts at intimida- 
tion before the famous prorogUion of Idtii August and merciless 
criticism afterwards Witness a typical remark of the Toronto 
Globe before the event — 


We cannot believe ihat anyone worthy of ihe nimc of nobicmm or 
rcpfcscnt.iuvc of the Pniish Sovereign will ihus *tand between gu'lty 
men and ibclr Just and opproprnic punishment ■ 


And once Parliament h.id been prorogued, the Governor-General 
had to rc.id of himself ns King John and Charles I, while the Prime 
Minister was compared with Buckinglnm and he and trie 
Governor-General were slid (o be guity of the same crime ns 
their prototypes in interfering with the proceeding and privilege 


‘ JluUon p 216 
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of debate At the same time DoJfenn characterized as having 
no mmd of his own 

■^Vhcn It IS remembered that the petition of the Opposition, 
asking that the House should not be prorogued, was not presented 
to him until the day appointed for the prorogation, and that he 
had received them courteousi}, and bad explained to them why 
he could not act on their advice, and had even promised that the 
House should reassemble as soon as possible, it seems that he 
might have expected to receive some of the same courtesy in 
exchange 

In 1888 Stanley, as Governor General, gave petitioners much 
shorter shnft and was cniictied to nothing hke the same degree 
The explanation is probably to be found in the fact that few er 
people were interest^ in the issue, which was not such a vital one, 
rather than an indication that the Canadian press was learning 
much greater restnunL The circumstance wus the passing m 
1888 of the Jesuits* Estates Act by the Quebec legislature, avv’ardmg 
§400,000 compensation, to be divided among the Jesuits, the 
church authorities and Lav-al Umvcnity, in proportions to be 
decided by the Pope, for Jesuit lands which had reverted to the 
Crown after the Order had been temporarily suppressed in 1773 
At the same time the Quebec legislature voted $60,000 for 
Protestant schools and the Protestants of Quebec seemed not 
dissatisfied, but those of Ontano objected, especially to the 
authority given to the Pope, and a resolution m the House of 
Commons, supported by only thirteen votes, called on the 
Governor Genera! m Council to disallow the Act. Vanous 
petitions from a number of Protestant bodies were also sent to 
the Govemor-GeneraL Macdonald was opposed to disallowance 
as undue mterference in provincial affairs— the convention had 
come to be estabhshed that the Dominion Government should 
only disallow Acts which were clearly ultra ures ‘ — and advised 
Stanley accordingl) Unhke Duffena, who had given reasons 
lor fiis act, Stanfey said — 

There is no disrespect to those wiio have so aWy staled tb'ir views, if 
I express neither concurrence volh nor dissent from th“m, lest I should 
drop into what might bs constracd asargummt, however muntentionally * 

Stanley was undoubtedly wise because a bland refusal of this 

• S« hpwe^•c^, tmtt, p 81 . 

* A. B Keith, Select Dxs oa Br CoL FoUey, voL u, p 85 
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sort js much harder to meet with msult than the most diplomatic 
refusal, accompanied b> the best of reasons 
Just as some Governors were cnucizcd for refusing to take the 
advice of the Opposition, so others, more jusnfiablj from a 
constitutional point of view, though not as regards choice of 
language, were strongly reproved for taking that advice, or 
showing leanings to the opinions of the Opposition Metcalfe 
was the most blatant example of this failing and earned a variety 
of nicknames, among which ranged “Charles the Simple and 
“Old Square Toes,” together with others even less complimentary, 
and, what was quite unforgivable, personal remarks were made 
about the cancer from which he was suffering * After Sir Edmund 
Head refused a dissolution to Brown, the Globe, Brown’s paper, 
descended to an almost incredible level With some justice, 
because of Head's great friendship with Macdonald, and his 
personal dislike of Brown, (he Globe accused Head of favouring 
Macdonald and then, quite without foundation, accused the 
GovernopGcneral of conspiring against Brown, while he was 
Prime Minister, with Macdonald, showing that a real danger lies 
jn loo great an intimacy between Governor Oweral and Prime 
Minister, in view of the possible loss of office by the latter But ' 
not content with that, the Globe ridiculed Head’s poverty of earlier 
days and even discussed his relations with his wife » 

Sometimes a Governor might feel that he could do definite 
good by getting into contact with the Opposition, with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Government Monck’s successful efforis 
to gel a number of Liberals to join the Cabinet before federation 
bears iftis out, but, as even in Great Britain,* Governments have 
disfrusied the possibilities of a confact of this son wiih the 
Opposiiion Thus in J87J, when Duffenn olTcrcd to act as a £ 0 » 
between for the Government and Opposition over the question 
of the prorogation of 13th August, Macdonald would net agree 
to it So strong had the tradition of the Governor's interest only 
in his Cabinet grown by 1917 that when Borden held a meeting 
with the Oppostfion leader, tanner, at Government House and 
under Ihc auspices of Devonshire, who was specially invited to 
be present, the Governor-General apparently made no efforts 
to influence Launcr. In Canada a Governor did not even, as in 
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South Afnca, regard the Chief Justice as a stand-by in limes of 
difficult decision ' 

Indeed, since 1867 there has been \er> little occasion for 
cnticism of the Gosemor-General for leanings to the Opposiuom 
Lord Lome v>-as accused of this o\er the tctellier affair, and esen 
affer Macdonald had been forced to admit that he had recom- 
mended the reference to the CoIomalOffice.andothershadpleaded 
that Lome, being so near the Roj'al House, should be spared 
somewhat, La Mmen^ conunued to blame him prett} freel) and 
said that he had come to Canada not as a son-in-law, or as a 
hwband, but as a Go^emor, whom the> were entitled to cntiare, 
seeing that they paid his salary * Prcwouslj they had esen gone 
so far as to him a pirate * 

Aberdeen’s refusal to approie many of Tupper’s appomtments 
ga\e an excellent excuse to those organs of the press, whose party 
suffered thereby, to accuse the Governor in \eiy bitter language, 
of haMDg been actuated by partisan moU\es Thuty years later, 
when Byng refused a dissolution to Mackenzie King, the press 
had so far rmp^o^ed that it spared the Go\emor all personal 
criticism, e^ en in the height of the election which followed. Either 
the criticism fell on Mr Meighcn or on the Imperial Go\erfl* 
ment, to whose edicts Byng was alleged to have b^n obedient m 
coming to his decision. Bourassa’s words express this trend:— 

Beware of to-morro* If 3 on allowa Gov-enior-Geaerat, a suVaJtem of 
the Bnush Goveninrnt, to acconl and refuse dasolation as bs vraU Lies, 
aod he decides which party shall be la and which out. . v .1 rile 
xip to find that DowTueg Street will he tic itAigc ts ‘^^dtjada’s political 
matiers.* 

The Canadian Parliament has never moved a formal vote of 
censure on the Go>emor*GeDCral, though some Speakers have 
permitted remarks which have come near enough to ii-* Unlike 
the Irish Free State practice, too, which was for speeches against 
tbs office, on* the grounrf of its expense, to 6e made an unfaffin gr 
feature of every budget, m Cana^ there has generally been no 
such comment. One of the first acts, nevertheless, of the 

> ^A.V> 2 lLc.LordderiISmafdhuTiMn,p A^J. 2 ni 3 sacn,CmrcI Bsiks, 
^ 221 

’ Quotedm the MontrealH#Ttzl^ 19th April, 1579 

* Quoted in the Quebec VlcvTarf Oferwa^, 5 £h April, 1879 
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Dominion Parliament was lo reduce the Covers i’i^gjand 
and when the Imperial Government refused to ali^a^tcportc^ 
become law, the Canadian House of Commons p'^' 
by a large majority that it had the undoubted ^ 

Having thus saved its face, it contiriued to, 'tie and vne 'fo? 

Imperial Government desired the amoj-iiy-^of Canadian 
be fixed at that Members accused tUy ♦ .dominion and 
having "trampled on their rights ' aru^ ^ 
gone beyond his poivcrs m reserving aiOf General’s warrants was 
class Objection was also exprr >* Commons m 1891 by the 
the salary of the pointed out that in the past 

and shoeing horses if Connaught tti this way, and there 

This type of on luv ^ -uroslanccs to justify the issue 

Canadian House of cvnole. ‘*'‘^nts • The House dearly would 
the cost of the ofiicc at $225, \ the Government, and not on the 
amount spent on improvem^htful if it would be equally clear 
member, tn the same debate, c 

by the Governor General as fober occasions, has been praised 
ernment When DufTcrin com- 
Cov«or Ctncnr. «ta., *" t«pom>biIiiy,' DulTcnn was 
Governor General * sccrc«a*'nDiDy trcaicd by hit Ministers 
ofllcc ularici i (o (he Government advising the 

fflncV"'* stationery 

Cxpcnws connected wuMd hoy biding behind a bigger boy, 
fuel and lijbt wting bimsclf from Bmquo’s murder 
Repairs to Governor | ,j »« 

Addiliona! repairs e .u . ,*l , . 

of the sentence on Shoriis * also 

lown on the head of the Government 
Travelling expenses n^-pj ^ s^ortis had 

M,«d up will! Hus rar Il^nulinlmcnlKmoriht Ooyrnor. 

* ♦w*,* ,a irt K,. r® Cabinet for refusing to shoulder the 

expense, there is to be , 

,,*^hlamcd Lome for (he reference (o the 
would be C pc , others defended him warmlj, and 

aristocrat tended ^ Macdonald was 

because U seemed 

I *■ »C Pebsin 27thAopal }S?I 

more m kceping.'-„„„ jj., 

Ci'r r" -Fitnury (STS 
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South Afncome of his fears Ticre justified, though the Irish lD^Dl^ed 
difficult deciskanadiaos, but tno Irish Nationalists, O'Bnen and 
Indeed, since j^nie to Canada to stir up feelmg against Lans 
cnticism of the Gosen him out of Canada." Some Canadians 
Lord Lome i\as accused ^ srurbances and made it impossible for ihe 
after Macdonald had been h-tak up Lansdottne’s meetings, and 
mended the reference to theC;>ed wih their hses ^ Thisuisat once 
that Lome, being so near d 'oopulantj and an indication that 
somewhat, La Minene continO^ofFranKi-Enelish disputes without 
said that he had come to CaiU'tsasweU 
husband, but as a Goieraor, wht the surface might appear to be 
seeing that thej paid his salar} * icnl has reaUy been agamst his 
so far as to call him a pirate * 'st>ins^h Paihamcnt on speeches 
Aberdeen’s refusal to approtc mabelong to this categois, because 
gave an excellent excuse to those org. i© embanass the Got-emment 


suffered thereb), to accuse the Gosthat either thej assume repon- 
of haimg been actuated b> partisacojociataj, or itpadialc iL Cher 
when Bjmj refused a dissolution tiug same t>pe of cnbcism is 
had so far uaproied that it sparej) jj of these wunants bj 
cntcisai,e\«iiatheheiditofihcekg.^j^ are \oted bj Paihament, 
the cnbcism fell on Mr Meicheo Ca fonns the decorous 
meat, to whose edicts B>-og wus alien noi^jal polibnan," * to quote 
coming to bs decision. Bourassa’s x ij Cojoj) gotemmrat 
^ OTreumsiancs raiid Is to 

Beware of to-morrow IrJOoaIiowaGo^\. ,j 

tlKBntishGmttBmait,toaccwdandreriBe'prOieC. 

and be deades which party shaD he in aiwl !>; obsefS’CO, the Oovercor, 

up to find that Downmg Street will be ihe until Pariiameat has 
livable government he can 
The Canadian Parliament has neier have said that it would 
censure on the Got emor General, fbouch Ion "ith his advises than 
permitted remarks which have come nearer -Rhicb induced Aberdeen 
the Insh Free State pracbce, too, whidi vvas A isr was sj^ndme larw 
the office, on the ground of its expend to 6c n^fusals ot'clssoihinm 
feature of every budget, in Canada there has gi failed to puss, m 
such commenL One of the firs! acts, ccvci >forcRDbnS®’^ 

. .-landPaifiamCBt 

* E-A-Wslte Loftli&ljBfMcnJAtfJInw p 493 aniBJs'o. *’ 
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reluctanily sanctioned the amount that had been spent in 
the meanwhile But, for all that. Parliament cannot avoid such 
retrospective agreement and the amount of control which the 
Governor could exercise over warrants was very limited e\cn 
before 1926, and since then, presumably, none at all The system 
itself should be given up and other striclly-controlled method? of 
securing advances, such as exists already m some Dominion and 
state constitutions, should be substituted 
Objection to the free use of Governor General's warrants was 
made m the Canadian ffouse of Commons m 1891 by the 
Opposition member Cartwright He pointed out that m the past 
eleven months $1 200,000 had been spent m this way, and there 
was no excuse of exceptional circumstances to justify the issue 
of no less than eighty seven wamnis * The House clearly would 
understand this as a stricture on the Government, and not on the 
Governor General but it « doubtful if it would be equally clear 
to the general public 

The Governor-General, on other occasions has been praised 
’ eis a means of criticizing the Government When Du/fenn com 
* muted Lepinc’s sentence on his own responsibility,* DufTcnn was 
spoUn of as one who hid been unfairly treated by Ins Ministers 
One paper said that it amounted to the Govcmmcnl advising the 
Governor General not to be advised by them,* while others com- 
pxfcd the Cabinet with a timid boy hiding behind a bigger boy, 
or even with Macbeth, exculpating himself from Banquo s murder 
by the statement, “Thou canst not say I did it ’ * 

Aberdeen's commutation of the sentence on Shortis * aUo 
brought the chief criticism down on the head of the Government 
Although the press announced that if was clear that Shortis had 
been pardoned through the personal intervention of the Governor 
General,* they blamed the Cabinet for refusing to shoulder the 
responsibility, as did the Opposition in Parliament ' 

While some papers blamed Lome for the reference to the 
Colonial Oflicc over Lctellicr, others defended him warmly, and 
the Opposition press, as a whole, stated that Macdonald was 


» Can. lie Dehitci.27ih August 1811 

* See ante rP 8J-5 

• OttaM Cif rn Jfth January 1875 

’ Hamltonir'TMr’r JOihJanuary 1875 

* S^er'e r 57 

• Toronto yml and Drrirt ZndJjnuary 189^ 

♦ Cin.IICDrtotn Zith January 18% 
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acting unconstitutionally icmaimng m office after his adnce 
had been refuswl b> the Go\emor Genera], nhich ariimient nns 
countCTcd m Gotenimcnt papers bj the statement that the 
reference home did not unply refusal of advice fThis u-as all 
before Macdonald admiiied his responsibility ) The Toronto 
Globe guessed correaly when il stated that Macdonald 

taj«es refuse under Ae wing of ibe Governor, whoa he puts ta the 
unpleasant positj on of resisUDg the (J'msnds of bs Cabjn't and a larg* 
majonij of th‘ House of Commons.* 

Genuine praise of (he Governor General has often l«en the 
result of soaal vvorV, in which earlier Governors showed far ley 
interest than later Lord and Lady Miclo devoted a good deal 
of energy to promoting the foundation and upkeep of remote 
cottage hospitals, as did their successor, Lord and Lady Grey, 
who were also interested in ho^iials for tuberculosis The 
Coanaughts were much occupied with war worL In this sphere 
the Go\cmor*Gcncral s wife, by tradiuoi), counts for more than 
be himself does 

Less obtrusive, but none (be less important work, such as the 
foundation, through the influence of Lord Lome and Pnneess 
Louise, of the Canadian Academy of Arts in 18S0, and of lie 
Royal Society of Literature and ^ence in 1SS2 (both of which 
are still flourishing), or Minto’s successful cfl'orts to have the 
Canadian archiv es propwly stored and attended to, hav e appealed 
less to the imagination of Che general public 

On all occasions, the abili^ emKc charming ■speeches has 
perhaps done more than anyihiDg else to wm the Governor 
populant) and praise Duffenn’s enormous populanty with the 
people at large, which was ofteam wid contrast with his relations 
with his Cabinet, was chiefly due to his sj^eches One writer has 
said, with considerable justification, that the two objects Duffenn 
ifpj conslanUy n? w>v approhcj&M of the public and the 

approval of the Impcnal GovEramecL* To him it seemed that 
Dofferm “suffocated the people with flattery ” * He certainly 
made the most eulogispc referenos in public to Caiflda and the 
Canadians— always “my” Canadians— but also, out of a pure 

* 4bArTaJS75l 

* J E. Collins, CanaJa snt&r the Aims, cfLoni Icme f V 

* Jt-uLfP 74 
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sense of duty, as well as perhaps through a half-conscious 
malicious streak which found satisfaction m the power ii gave 
him over people he thoroughly disliked, he most consistently 
flattered the Americans in all speeches made on their soil If 
Macdonald ^ and Goldwin Smith * resented this characteristic of 
the Governor-General and an occasional wntcr protested against 
“this running at the mouth” in a country which already had a 
tendency to “an epidemic of speech,” * the public lapped up the 
praise and so astute and well balanced a statesman as Launer 
thought that u did them good * On one occasion DulTenn supplied 
a concrete example of using his powers of blarney for the public 
good This was in 1875 over the question of Joseph Guibord, 
who was an excommunicated Roman Catholic who had been 
refused burial by the Church in their cemetery on his death in 
1869 An appeal to the Pnvy Council had upheld his right to 
be buried there, and this was accordingly earned out in October, 
1875 The Canadian pohec force was very inadequate and it 
seemed likely that the priests would incite the people to not and 
prevent the funeral DufTenn accordingly sent his own secretary 
to Montreal to tell the priests that the Governor-General had seen 
the Queen (he ha<f just returned from a holiday m England), 
who had evinced the greatest concern m regard to the attitude of 
her French subjects m Montreal, and that she was certain that 
she could rely upon their loyalty to prevent insurrection The 
priests were so moved that they ordered their people to stay 
indoors on the day of the funeral, and although nine hundred 
men were on duty by way of precaution— an insufficient number 
to prevent a determined not— there proved to be no need for their 
services • 

The Governor who out-topped all others in theamountof praise 
he bestowed, cspccully on Canada, was Grej, less, it seems, as a 
result of the desire to flatter than on almost pathological eruber- 
ance which lit him up and at times desirojed all sense of 
proportion He loved Canada quite sincerely and »os one of 
the very few Governors who were not privately often harping on 
his “exile ” But, according lo Borden, his praise of ihc places 

• Satai"< V Wt 

• See ante p 201 

• J H Colbnj U/f amJ Times cf Sir JiM Vtjfti ikU p 38J 
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he Mstted was so fervent that there was competition to secure 
visits from him, so that extracts of his speeches could be used for 
adv ertistng purposes * One example of his style must suffice On 
a visit to Hudson Bay he describe it as “The Mediterranean of 
Canada ” 

A rather cyiucal summary of his Governorship has been pven 
by an anonymous ex-Govemor He stresses, as the primary 
obligation upon him, the flattery of those he governs The 
country must be desenbed as — 

ibe fioesf in the Korfd, its climste lie most salubnous, its sansiy 
the most mapufiant, and tisi but oot least, its people the most ineffably 
supenof and sublime ‘ 

But It would be a mistal^e to picture a continuous stream of 
Governors, pandering to the public and playing to the gallery 
Again and again a Governor has pleaded for cessation of racial 
and religious strife, or the better treotoenl of the Red Indians, 
or the preseryaaon of wild life, as well as xoabeg gbb txhorta- 
nous to women to have larger famili es or giving melodramatic 
warnings against Bolshevism 

The « Governor whom we have already quoted, stated that a 
Governor should not be too democratic 

If there u one mtunil trail (he wrote) that the Colcaies 2sro inbsnici 
from the old couniiy. it is snobbishness.' 

As far as the self-conscious and upstart “Soaety” of a Dominion 
IS concerned, there is an element of truth id this, but it does 
not apply as completely to the great mass of the people There 
IS also a sense m which the Governor may be said to be more 
aristocratic than the Royal family But it would be possible to 
overstress this If Queen VJetona was thoroughly middle class 
in her ideals, the etiquette surrounding her was so stiff that on 
one occasion Lord Rudolph Churchifl spoLe to her at a dinner 
at the Palace on the day he resigned, without feeling free to 
acquaint her with the fact.* 

Etiquette can nev e^be so formal lo a Dominion and increi^gly 
the Governor-General and his wife have come to be appreciated 

* Memoirs xol u P 175 

' J^atioral Reneyi July 1890 Art oa His ExeeSney On CtJTfrrsor 

*F M Haiiis, The PoEnnOLOiMeiKe cf Queen itcxnotpp 125-6. 
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in proportion to their approa^hablcness Even if by no means 
democratic, DuITcnn was no upholder of snobbery and laid 
down the rule — 

provided a Gavcmor-Gcneral u pcrtectly uiuMuming in fus personal 
beanng, he cannoi discharge hjj purely rtpreseniahve functions mth too 
much stateliness ' 

Whenever a Governor has attempted to get into actual contact 
with people on tours, the importance of which for a Governor’s 
popularity is enormous, and has let them freely state their 
grievances to him, giving a sympathetic audience, but olTcnng no 
comment, as did DuITcnn, Minto, and Grey, he has earned con* 
sidcrablc appreciation and has not been accused of lowcnng his 
office The public cherishes the news that a Governor has stopped 
a runaway horse or has helped to rescue bodies when the breaking 
of the ICC has led to a senous skating accident A Governor has 
to know how to strike a happy medium No Governor has been 
known to go into the street in his shirt sleeves to buy a paper, as 
Abraham Lincoln is reputed to have done during his presidency 
The public would disapprove if he did, for the Governor is 
essentially not of the people and. occupying, as he does, a largely 
ornamental oltice, can never really dispense with its trappings 
Among the French Canadians a rtueni command of French has 
always been a necessary attribute of a successftil Governor, 
and, of course, a respect for them as o people Although they 
have at times spoken of secession they arc, probably, as a body, 
more keen on remaining within the Empire than any other section 
of Canada, and use the threat of secession chiefly to draw 
attention to (heir needs Elgin started the practice of reading 
the Speech from the Throne m both languages, and with the 
exception of Head, whocamcdconsidcraWe unpopularity through 
his alleged belief that the French were an inferior race,* Governors 
have shown the most scrupulous reprd for French suscepiibihues 
TTic value of enterla/nmg has been comianily stressed by 
Governors Monck himself, whom a Jaier press quoted as an 
example of one who lost his popularity because he gave too few 
jjnd Jiio /5oor dinners^* stressed the importance of entertaining, 

‘ G D 6/29 Duirmn lo Cinunon. 27lh JuJjr. IS'S 
* J Pcs*, I\ir<'fSlrJi<hfMafdimeU, p <0 
^ Tcfcnt^ 2Stfi July 1S73 
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at the time v'hcn a reduction of salary v^'as suggested He said 
that the omission of hospitality %ould 

entail more impopulaniy and mlcrfcrc lo a greater degree wth his means 
of general usefulness t^ perhaps uoold attend the neglect of graver 
obligations * 

This was special pleading and there is more truth, I behev e, in the 
ex Governor’s view that 

No amount of champagnCf good dmncB, anait aides-de^amp will atone 
for one admmislratiV’e blunder* 

An administrative blunder would be of interest, and perhaps 
consequence to the whole nation, but the number of people 
affected by Government House entertainments is small, and the 
entertainments are quite bUIy bonog to the most vital members 
of iL 

It was Duffenn who introduced the custom of lavish entertam* 
menls His predecessors had entertained on nothing like the 
same scale and on his appointment the Canadian press exhorted 
him to ^'repair the shortcoaimgs of bis predecessors m sumptuary 
matters”* He took their advice with a vengeance and one 
writer’s descnplioc of Duffeno’s admimslration is — 

A constant succession of dinner paities, receptions, dances, and balls * 

Macdonald was said to be womed that these entertammeots, on 
so grand a scale, might create difficulties for future Govemon- 
Genera] ‘ They certainly created difficulties for many of those 
entertained, and it was rumoured that it took some the rest of 
their hves to pay off the debts then incurred. Subsequent 
Governors appear to have been less lavish and Lansdowne alone 
afterwards is remarkable for the sumptuousness of his hospitahtj, 
a strange fact in view of his a' Timing the position because be was 
m financial difficulties through the refill of his Irish tenants to 
pay their rents The Duke of Connaught’s administration was 
marked by simphcity, comparauve^, and affer the wpr broke out 
entertainments were naturally cut down to a minimum 

> CO 42/669 6023 

* iiational Rerm 1890 op at 
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Finilly, to the Oovc/nor-Ceiwral, as \o others, death brings an 
enormous access in popularity Admired and respected though 
Lord Twccdsmuir was in life, his death was responsible for far 
greater manifestations of regard, independent of the more or Jess 
stereotyped and formal praise always bestowed on those who die 
in important positions I rom which the cynic may conclude 
that nothing m his official life becomes a Governor'Gcncral Jike 
taking leave of it while still in harness 



aiAPTER Vlt 


THE RESUI.TS OF THE WAR ON THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP 


the Governor General of icnlay n knlc mote than a convenient res on nhich 
to hang our system of government 

(R M Di'VUtn.ThtPtincIpktfOSicfolfniffptnJetet p Jig) 


Govemon General will cease to be mere mail camcn 

(('eintc/ie Zuiung on the Balfour Report, quoted in Sydney 
^fofnwg f/era/J, 23rd November, J9J6 J 



CHAPTER vn 


THE RESULTS OF TI!C WAR ON THE 
GOVERNOR GENERALSHIP 


In assessing the results of the War on the Governor General 
ship, one must beware of falling into the post hoc, propter hoc 
fallacy The Governor Gcncnl was destined to decreasing 
importance from the day that the principles of responsible govern- 
ment were acted upon, the laying of the cable m 1865 between 
Canada and England resulted in the loss by the Governor of much 
of the personal initiative which had been made possible by the 
length of time it had taken for an answer from the Colonn! Olhec 
to a despatch of tiic Governors, the OITicc itself showed an 
incrcismg tendency to get into direct touch with colonial states- 
men, instead of through the Governor, wliosc powers in Canada 
were hrgety limited by the issue of new Instructions m 1878 ‘ 
Further, the Cinidian Government by J879 had its own High 
Commissioner in London and soon colonial rcprcscnt'itjvcs sat 
at Colonial Conferences, which by 1911 had already come to be 
styled Imperial, and they nho sit on tlic Imperial Advisory 
Council At the 1907 and 191 1 Conferences suggestions had been 
made for the scpantion of the business of the self-governing 
colonics from the ColonnI Office * and nt (he latter Conference 
came the suggestion that the Governor General should be cut 
out of correspondence between the Governments • 

The changesAfter 1914 did not represent a break with (he past, 
but only an acceleration of n process olrcady long in motion 
Tlie War was responsible for (he changes m so far as it greatly 
strengthened Canadian natiomhsm and gave Canadnn statesmen 
increased confidence in themselves, especially after Borden 
participated m the deliberations of the War Cabinet and Clanada 
was onicnlly represented at the Peace Conference and the League 
wpsiiUo cr.Y'ftO-svhlc &vitl\ary£io itiat Jt 
‘ s<« onu rr 7^ ^ rr 37-i 
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made correspondence throng the Gosernor-General too slow 
m vital issues and necessitated his ehmination as a channel of 
correspondence between Domiraon and Impenal Prime Ministen 
in matters of Cabinet importance * But the fact that this change 
had been suggested before, shows llat the tendency was already 
there 

In the early days of the War there had already been direct 
correspondence between the Admiralty and Foreign Office and 
the nuliiary and naval authoniies in the Domimons,* and at 
first the report on the progress of the uar was sent direct to the 
Canadian Prime Mimster, who had to ask permission to show 
It to the Governor General * But political correspondence con* 
tmued to pass through the hands of the Governor-General till 
1918 The decision to change this rule had. in all probability, 
as much to do with the desire that the help of the Dominions 
should appear spontaneous and not as a result of pressure through 
the Gov emor-General, as it had to do with the desire to sav e time 
The prinaple seems to hav e been more important than the method 
which, apparently, has never been much used 

One more important event in the change in the Governor- 
Generalship was not due to the War, though it partly coinaded 
with iL This was the penod of office of the Duke of Connaught 
m Canada from 1912 to 1916 which, as we have seen,‘ began a 
new tradition that the Go\enior-GeiieraI should be a quasi- 
constituPonal monarch 

If many circumstances, unconneded with the War, contri- 
buted to make the office what it has since become, it w'as the War 
Itself which demonstrated clearl), without doing anything to alter, 
the limitations in the prerogatives of the Governor General He 
could not, for example, requisition neutral ships without special 
delegaton, or pardon offeBces which were not purely Domimod 
in character, such as trading with the enemy * 

By 1917 It had become clear that certain constitutional changes 
were overdue In that jear at the War Conference, through the 
mSuence of Smuts and Borden, the famous Resolution IX was 
adopted, which stated that a constitutional conference should be 
called to settle inter-impenal relations as soon as the War was over. 


1 See enff pp 58-9 
» Cd.8566 

* A.B at,p 245 
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The 1921 Conference of Prime Mmistcfs and the 1923 Conference 
however did nothing to carry out the terms of the resolution 
which may have long remained unfulfilled but for the accident of 
Lord Byngs ignorance of constitutional practice which led him 
to refuse a dissolution to his Prime Minister in the same year as 
the next Conference which refusal seemed to Canadians to con 
stilutc a glaring challenge to their growing independence Com 
bmed with this circumstance was the newly assumed premiership / 
jn Souih Africa of Gcncnl Hcrizog who was pledged to have 
South Africa s status enhanced and the sympathetic attitude of 
the Irish Free State delcgitcs to anything increasing the degree 
of independence of the Dominions as sscll as dissalisfiction over 
the Nadan \ersus Rex decision by the Privy Council All these 
facts were responsible for making 1926 rather than I9I4-I8 the 
turning point for the Governor Generalship when some attempt 
was made to bring the constitutional position into line with the 
rapid political advance made by the Dominions since the War 
In the previous year a concession was made to those who in 
increasing numbers sympathized with the suggestion made m 
1907 that the affairs of the Dominions should be separated from 
the Colonial Office A Dominions Office was set up with a 
separate subordinate staff but still with the same hni) as the 
Colonial Office This could not g ve satisfaction as the change 
was more apparent than real and it was felt that the Colonial 
Secretary apart from being too busy would have the wrong 
attitude towards the self governing Dominions which he would 
have acquired in his dealings with (he colonics It was not until 
1930 that a separate Dominions Secretary was appointed 
\STicn the Conference met m 1926 there was therefore two 
normal methods of correspondence possible (1) Directly between 
the Prime Ministers if they wished it (2) between government 
departments in the Dominions and Great Britain which did not 
go direct but passed through the hands of the Dominions Office 
at one end and those of the Governor General at the other 
D> 1926 too there had been a considerable change m the 
mcihod of appointment of the Governor General Canadian 
statesmen as we have seen did not share the enthusiasm of some 
Ausirahan Siafcs m rifor vfcnnr bff cvjiwui’wvl bcflNf ttwr 
Governors were appointed Standing alone the Australian point 
of view was sometimes effective and sometimes not If the 
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Donmuons did not press for the nght of choice, the Imperial 
auihonties bad no inlenuon of maUng concessions to ttbat they 
considered merely as local prejudice This the appomtmenl m 
1901 to South Afnca of Lord htoer, as Go\ emor of the Trans\-aal 
and the Orange River Colom, and High Commissioner for the 
Natives, showed— on appointment which was most unpopular 
with a section of the population Though in 1914 the Imi^nal 
Government consulted the Canadian Pnmc Minister before 
appointing Prmce /^euoder of Teck,* m 19IS the Duke of 
Devonshire was appointed without prior consultation B) then 
Canadian statesmen had begun to share the point of view of the 
Australians, and Borden, who was one who stressed his loj-altj 
to the Empire, was sufiScientlj aware of the growth of the 
importance of Canada, and of his own opimon m Impsnal 
affairs, to protest Thercafier the Bntish Government first 
ascertained Doimmon, opinion, and the Canadian Cabinet would 
even allow proposed names to leak out so as to test the reaction 
of the public This merged unpcrceptibly into suggestions bong 
made by the Dominion Govemmeot itself 
^Vhen Lord Byng was appointed in 1921 the Canadian press 
made much of his appointment having been arranged with the 
knowledge of Canada By the tme the 1926 Conference met, 
the appointment of the Governor-General was virtually made by 
the Dominion Goveniracot, though in consulatioa with the 
Imperial Government and the King, and the Impenal Govern- 
ment continued to assume re^onsibihty for the choice In this 
the precedent had been set by the Insb Free State in 1922 in the 
choice of Mr. T Healy as Ihcir first Governor-General 
It was the Committee of the 1926 Conference on Inler-Impenal 
Relations, under the chairmanship of Lord Balfour, which made 
the now famous definition of Great Britain and the Dominions, 
placed m one category for the first time, as follows — 

They are autonomm eormmittes, mthn Ike Sntisk Empire, equal in 
statue, tnKHKiy subordinate one to another t« any respect of ifieir domestic 
or external affairs, though united bj a eommon allrstaace to the Crown, 
tmdfrttl) ossociatedcsmenibersoftbeBntish Cammonwealth of l^aUons* 

Later the Report stated — 

But the pnnnples of equality and smutoty, appropnate to status, do 
not umvemlly eiWead to funebem.* 

V * See oTiff, p 213 
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In Keeping with this exalted position of the Dominions (he 
status of the Governor General * — always one of the touchstones 
of the status of the Dominions — ^vras newly defined Interestingly 
enough, already in 1919 General Smuts had suggested that the 
Governor General’s position should be approximated to that of 
the King, that his connection with the British Government should 
be severed, and that he should cease to be a channel of com- 
mumcation between the Imperial and Domimon Governments 
He also suggested that the appointment of local citizens to the 
office should take place If these changes were made, he said, 
the calling of the constitutional conference, as postulated by 
Resolution IX would be unnecessary * 

Most essential of all changes was that the Governor General 
should no longer represent the Imperial Government in 
Dominions, so sensitive about any form of interference by that 
Government, that when (he Governor General exercised his 
prerogatives without any reference whatever to the British Govern 
mettt» he was accused of acting as its agent When even Professor 
Keith interpreted the Byng refusal as relegating Canada to colonial 
status, Jt was high time (hat his connection with the Home Govern- 
ment should be severed In (he words of The Reuttd Table — 

The fact (hat his arpomtmcnl i$ made from Londoft-^lhough in atree* 
menl with the Government of ihc Dominion— and ibai be is ibe repre- 
sentative of the British Government tends to make the exercise of 
his legitimate powers look Lke interference with Dominion autonomy ' 

The Report altered one of these circumstances It laid down 
very definitely — 

Ihc Governor General of a Dominion is the reprcscntativ-e of the 
Crown holding m all essential respects the same position in relation to 
the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by Hu 
Majesty the King tn Great Britawi and that be is not the reprcscniauvc 
or agent of His Majesty s Coveroment ifl Great Britain or of any Depart- 
ment of that Government * 

Nothing was said on how (he Governor General was to be 
appointed Subsequent changes m (he method of appointment 
were not decided on then That a change was not foreseen is 

‘ Th s d d not otTret the Covernora of Aostralan Sutn. but only Ibe Gevemort- 
Gencnl of Canada Australia New Zealand South Afnes (he Iruh rree Sute, 
and the Governor of Newfoundland 

* See antf p 2i(5 
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clear from a speech made after the Conference in the Canadian 
House of Commons by Mr Kfackeozie King, ^\ho made much of 
his approval of the appomtmentofLord WiUingdoo as Governor- 
General who, he stated, was aj^inicd after a conference between 
the British Prime Mimier and himself ^ It therefore seems 
beyond question that the 1926 Conference did not postulate or 
even foresee that the Governor-General should be cut off from 
the Imperial Government in the manner of his appointment, as 
well as in his subsequent career (M" course, once a beginning 
was made lo bringing practice up to date wnth theones of equality, 
the other changes were bound to follow 
One change flowed immediately from the aew status of the 
Governor General If he was to be a substitute King in the 
Daminion, he could not at the same lime remain a sort of diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Imperial Gov ernmenl In a sense 
this was 10 be regretted because Govemors had done excellent 
work m pressing the Dominion point of view on the Imperial 
Govenunent, as well as iice lersa Increasingly, too, this had 
been done less in his offiaal capacity than as one who had 
expenence of the problems of both countries Lord Denman, 
who was Governor General of Austraba from 1911 lo 1914, 
writing on this subject, said — 

In m) time just before the War, important oegotialions were earned on 
through my oJBcc befueen the Admiralty and the Department of Defence 
at Melbource, and I was aWe, on more ihan one occasion, from my 
ino^lcdge of the cireumstaBces at both ends, to allay fnctjpn which 
threaten^ senousJy to imj'ede the establishment of the Australian 
Fleet Unit* 

But the suspicion that the Got emor General was w Diking not 
as a mediator hut as a two faced official, apparently the head of 
the Domimon Government but reallv disloyal to it and mviting 
interference by Ihe Impenal Government, was unforlunalely 
widespread in the Dominions Take the typically crroncom 
opinion as expressed by a South ATncan constitutional lawyer — 
Hfooe the spectaerfe of the GoicrDOf-Geoeral dJUFaSy aaepiisg ibc 
policy of Ins conrtitulional adnsen, wiilsi at the same tune writing 
humed despatches to the Bntish Go>'cnira-nt infonnmg u of such a 
policy, and perhaps suggesting that it should bnng pressure to bear to 
secure Its modification in certain paiticulais where it mshl affect Iffipenal 
mteresis’ 

• /J’CL.’NOlMu.p S4 
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It was bcHcr (haf, although the Governor General had long 
become far more (he head of the Dominion Government than the 
servant of (he Imperial Government, he should cease altogether 
to be a channel of correspondence between the two Governments 
To nd him of the suspicions of the Dominion would be a good 
far outweighing any useful purpose which he might still be able 
to serve as liaison officer when other methods of correspondence 
were,, possible 

For this the Report made provision Having equated the 
Governor-General with the King, it proceeded — 

It seemed to us to follow that (he practice whereby the Governor-General 
of a Dominion is ihe formal olTicial channel of communication between 
His Majesty s Government m Great Britain and His Governments m 
the Dominions might be regarded is no longer m accordance wiih the 
constitutional position of (he Governor General It was thought (hat 
the reco&nued offtcia) channel of communicaiion should htt in futunv 
between Government and Govemmem direct * 


And lest this should leave the Governor-Genera) m ignorance of 
what was going on between the Govcmmcnls, 

a Governor Generat should be supplied with copies of all documents 
of importance and m general should be kept as fully informed as is His 
Majesty the King m Great Bntain of cabinet business and public affairs ' 

The 1926 Conference did nothing expressly to affect the power 
of the Governor General to reserve Bills for the King's assent 
The Canadian constitution, unlike the other Dominions except 
the Irish Free State, did not contain provisions for reservation 
dealing with particular subjects, but both the constitution and 
the Governor-Generars Instructions gave him the power of dis- 
cretionary reservation Compulsory reservation would not be 
affected by the decisions of the Conference but the Governor’s 
position with regard to discretionary reservation did alter under 
the rule that he should model his behaviour on that of the King, 
which would preclude him from constitutionally secunng any 
advice but that of his Cabinet They would, of course, not 
recommend him to use his prerogative to resenc Dills which they 
themselves had sponsored 

According to Keith, while rcsen-ation remained, and, in some 
cases, fcmiins in theconsiiluuon, the Governor Gencnl was ons 
the agent still ol'tfic fmpenaf Cbvcrrmcnf * itfoir contcriV we 
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couW call him the agent of the constitulion w bich contains traces of 
infenor status, rather than of the Imperial Go\ eminent \'.luch \ et\ 
soon abdicated e\ en the formal ncht of acting in opposition to the 
Dominion Govenunent o\er am i}pe of reserved Bill 

This decision w-as amv ed at b> a Conference of experts from all 
the Dominions, whcse appointment the 1926 Conference tecom* 
mended This vsns the Conference on the Operation of Doimmon 
Legislation and Merchant Shippmc,’ which met m 1929 and went 
fullj into the subject of rescrsation Its Report pointed out that 
provisions for discretionary leservation existed m all the 
Dominions while compulsory reservation did not affect Canada 
or Ihelnsh Free Slate Compulson fesennuon also existed under 
The Colomal Courts of Admiraltv Act, 1S90, and The Merchant 
Shippmg Act, IS94 

The Report stated that the power of discretionary rcscmtion, 
if exercised at all, could only be exercised m accordance with 
the constitutional practice in the Donumon governing the exercise 
of the pov\ trs of the Governor-General , that the Imperial Go'em- 
ment would in future not advise the J^g to pve the Govemor- 
General instrucuons to reserve Bills, that « would cot be in 
accordance with constitutional practice as reprds Bills lesentd, 
cither by discretion or compulsion, even where alterations to 
the constituuon itself, requmng reservation, were affected, for 
the Impenal GovemmcQt to offer advice to the King against the 
view's of the Gov emraent of the Dominion concerned. 

The Report recommended that it should he open to the 
Dominions, who possess the power of amending their con- 
stitutions, to abolish the divcrctionan power of reservation and 
repeal provisions requmng rescn'aUoa of Bills dealing with 
particular subjects, and that Dominions lacking the power to 
amend then own constituhons (obvioudy meant for Canada) 
could asL the Imperial Parliament, which w ould pa« the necessary 
legislation It further stated that Sections 735 and 736 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and Sections 4 and 7 of the Colonial 
Oiurts of Admiralty Act, 1S90, whidi contain provisions lor 
reservation, and also a suspending clause, until the Crown’s 
pleasure should be signified, should no longer be apphcable to 
legislation passed by Dominion ftriiaments 
It was also recommended that disallowance should go the 
» OaiJrs 
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same way as reservation and by the same methods, (hat lav.s 
afTeciine the title of the Crown or the succession should require 
the assent of all the Parliaments of the Dominions, as VrCll as 
of the United Kingdom, and that no Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom should refer to the Dominions unless they had 
requested and consented to its enactment 

These provisions showed how wrong had been the opinion 
expressed in Pie Times when « had described the J926 Report as 

essentially a register of condition) as they exist ahead v rather than a 

programme for the future * 

Quite clearly, the Empire had ceased to be one unit in law when 
the Governors Genera! were no longer to have power to hold up 
legislation, at their own discretion or m obedience to precise 
regulation, no matter what conflict there was with the interests 
of the rest of the Empire, nor was the Imperial Government to 
exercise the authority to invalidate or delay such legislation 

The 1930 Imperial Conference adopted, wuh very slight 
modification, the recommcnditions of the experts ft also made a 
series of very important statements with regard to the oflicc of 
Govcrnor*Gcneral As wc have seen, he was, although no longer 
a representative of the Imperial Government, still appointed by 
it— in consultation with the Dominion concerned, of course— 
and his commission earned thccountcr'Signaturc of the Dominion 
Secretary The Conference proceeded to eliminate the Imperial 
Government from the appointment of the Governor General 
It formulated the following statements — 

1 The parlies inicrotcd m Ihc appoinimcm of a Governor General of 
a PojDJnipn ore IJis Xlajesly Oic King, whose repmentatue he iv, 
and the Dominion concerned 

2 The eonstiiulional practice that iUs Mainly acJi on ihe aducc of 
responsible Minisiers applies also in (his instance 

3 The Mmisiers who tender and are rwponsible for such adiiccare His 
Majesty's Mitiislcts m the Dominion concerned 

4 The Ministers concerned lender Ihcir fonruU advice after infonnal 
consultation \vith Hi) Majesty 

5 The channel of communication between His Majesty and the Govern- 
meni of any Dominion « a matter solely concerning His Majesty 
and such Government Uis Majoiy's Government in the United 
Kingdom have expressed their vnlUngncss to continue to art in 
relation to any of His Majesty’s Governments In any manner in 
which lhal Government may desire 

‘ 22nd Ivov'cmber, 1926 
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6 The manner in \\hich the instrum-nt cortaiiung the Governor 
Genera! s appoatment should reflect the pnneipJes set forth above is 
a matter in regard to «hich Hu Majesty is advised by the Ministers 
m the Dommion concerned * 

Having cut out the Governor General at one end, the Con- 
ference had now agreed to cut out the Dominions Office and 
indeed the whole British Cabinet at the other Soon the Imperial 
Got eminent was to hate the expenence of heanng of appoint- 
ments only after they had been made * Shortly before, Keith 
had scouted the idea of Dominiori Cabmets dealing direct with 
the King on the same footing as the British Cabinet, as a “con- 
stitutional monstrosity " He added — 

That His Majesty should on bu personal discretion and responsibility 
accept or rejea Domimoa advKs is absurd bui not Iks so the idea that 
he should sersc the purpose of automatically repsierms the decrees of 
SIX or more independent govemmeots even if ihey conflicted mth the 
latereUs of the people of ibe Uorfed Kingdoin * 

After the adoption of these resolutions, how many methods of 
carrespondence were possible beween Dominions and Great 
Bntain'^ 

1 For all the Dominions approach through the Governor- 
General to the King is stiH recognized and practised If the 
Kings signature is required to an Act or Proclamation, it is 
normally submitted to himthroughtfacGovemor General ^Vhen 
Canada declared war on Germany on lOtb September, 1939, 
this method was cot used, for reasons of haste The Governor- 
General signed on behalf of the King who conOnned the signature 
on the same day, after an interview with the Canadian High Cora- 
nussioner at the request of (he Canadian Gov’cmment Corre- 
spondent through the Governor General u incomenjcnt in 
times when there is no time to be lost Thus, though dunng the 
Abdication cnsis, both Canada and AustraLa sent messages to 
the King through their Governors General, they, like the other 
Dortumotis, had to depend on Mr BaM\\^n to carry out the vital 
negotiations, and he, indeed, appears to have been in no hurry 
to have consulted Dominion statesmen Where speed is not 
necessary, as, for example, the recommendation to the King that 
the next Governor General of South Africa should be the Earl of 
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Clarendon by (he (hen Governor General, the Earl of Athlonc, 
(hjs is still a practicable method of approaching the King 

2 Correspondence between Prime Ministers is still possible, 
though rarely practised 

3 Until 1938 not all the Dominions uerc corresponding directly 
through their Governments Canada, South Africa and the Irish 
Free State took advantage of the 1926 rule permitting d/rcct 
correspondence as early as 1927 Australia followed suit in 1931 
and New Zealand only m 1938 and then at the request of the 
Imperial Government, until when correspondence between 
Governments passed through the hands of the Governor General 
and (he Dominions Secretary Newfoundland never adopted the 
new method 

4 Although correspondence is possible between departments 
of the Government directly with their opposite numbers m the 
Domjn'ons, such correspondence js only eawed on m milters 
of great urgency, generally between (he Foreign 0/Ticc and the 
Dominion Departments of External Affairs Even then the 
Dominions OlTicc is informed afterwards The rule is for ordinary 
departmental correspondence to be submitted through the 
Dominions Olllcc 

5 Visiting Ministers may advise (he King direct Such visits 
arc naturally rare but sometimes made with this as one of their 
purposes Lord Bessborough was appointed to Canada and 
Sir Isaac Isaacs to Australia after the Prime Ministers of those 
countries had visited the King and tendered advice to him 

6 Correspondence may be earned on through (he High Com- 
missioners This method has become of incrc.jsing importance 
since correspondence between Governments Ins been direct, 
and not through the Governor General Under the new arrange- 
ment there was nobody else on the spot to explain (he point of 
view of one Government to the other The Dominions had 
already a)) followed the example of Canada in appointing High 
Commissioners to Britain and these hive been in intimate contact 
with their Governments and therefore able to interpret their 
wishes to the British Government The Duke of Kent was 
appointed to (he Governor Genenfsfiip of Australia and the 
Earl of Athlonc to that of Canada after the High Commissioners 
of the respective Dominions had had an audience with the King, 
to whom the High Commissioners have the right of access Under 
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the new status, too, they may commuiucale direct with members 
of the British Cabinet, without securing the permission of the 
Doimmons Secretary 

The Dominions have preferred to make increased use of the 
High Commissioners, rather than appoint Ministers to London, 
though the British Government has often suggested the latter 
That Government has ajiqjomted Hi^ Commissioners to all the 
Dominions ^ (Canada 192!, South Africa 1930, Australia 1931, 
New Zealand 1938, and Eire 1939) for the purpose of representing 
it, now that the Governor General no longer does so Towards 
the end of 1939 the system of Dominion High Commissioners in 
each other’s capitals begun High Commissioners, though laebng 
m diplomatic immunity, have high precedence, of equivalent status 
in Dominions and Great Britain They do valuable work and 
help to settle issues of fair importance but in really vital matters 
they cannot claim to have the same influence as the Governor- 
General m his heyday used to have Which does not mean that 
the clock ought to be put back 

The 1930 Conference agreed that the chief recommendations 
of the Report of the 1929 Conference should be embodied in an 
Act of the Impenal Parhament The Parliament of each 
Domimon then agreed to request that the Act should be passed, 
and on llth December, 1931, the Statute of Westminster received 
assent This Act did not slate that the Impenal Parliament gave 
up the nght of legislating for the uholc Empire, though id 
practice it had long done so and Acts of the British Parliament 
dealing with external affairs only applied to a Dominion at its 
choice, when an Order m Council wouldbeissuedm the Domimon, 
over the signature of the Governor General and the counter- 
signature of a Minister According to the Statute of Westminster 
no Act was to extend to the Dominions, as part of the law of the 
Dominions, unless the Domuuons — the consent of their Parlia- 
ments was not stipulated— requested and consented to the enact- 
ment It jieniiitted the Dominions to replace Impenal legislation 
with legislaUon of their own, with or ivithout repealing Impenal 
legislation and to pass laws dealing with inatteR already regulated 
by Imperial Acts, and that these Dominion laws would no longer 
be void on the ground of repugnancy, and that they would have 


’ Newfoundland did not ha\€ a Bnnsh High Commissioner in her Dominion days 
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extra temtonal effect The Merchant Shipping Act and the 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act were not to apply to the 
Dominions Thus disallowance (except of acts affecting trustee 
securities m the United Kingdom, which were specially protected) 
and reservatton, beyond that pronded for m the Dominion 
constitutions, was no longer to be practised, and the provisions m 
the constitutions could be revoked if and when the Dominions 
desired ' The powers of the Governor-General were therefore 
affected, although the Act made no mention of him and left the 
other changes m his status, as suggested by the Conference, to be 
regulated by convention only 

Having devoted ourselves so far to the formulation of constitu- 
tional change, let us sec how the Canadian Governor-Generalship 
was, m fact, affected Wc have seen that the Canadan Prime 
Minister, Mr Mackenzie King, played a large part m changing 
the Governor-General’s status in 1926 He was the leader of 
the Liberal Parly, which had always been more keen than the 
Conservatives on asserting the Dominion’s rights or, to quote 
M Bourassa, while the Conservative leader was in favour of the 
unity of the Empire and the autonomy of Canada, Mr Xmg was 
in favour of the autonomy of Canada and the unity of the Empire * 
But having played his part in getting a new definiuon of the 
Govemor-Gcncrars status, and having established direct com- 
munication between the Governments, he seemed to lose interest 
Just as the Balfour Report was never formally approved of m the 
Imperial Parliament, but was only discussed on one evening, long 
after the Conference was over, so in the Canadian Parliament 
Mr King did not get beyond eulogizing the Report,* and the 
motion of the Opposition, that the House should not be assumed 
tacitly to have acquiesced irt the Report, which should not be 
acted upon until it had received the approval of Parliament, was 
defeated by 122 to 78 votes * That this was not caused by Con- 
servative disapproval of the Report was shownm 1 WO when they 
were in power and approved of the Report of the Conference of 
that year * 

The truth is that Canadians arc very rarely interested m con- 
stitutional niceties, and lack enthusiasm for exact definition or 
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the remoi’a] of all traces of colonial onan Ones the} ivere 
assured that a future Governor-General would not act as Lord 
B)'ng had done the> w ere samfied. Ev en though nanonal fcclmg 
IS strong and grovving, there is considerable loj-alt} to the 
monarch) and almost no )eanungs for “ sov creign independence ” 
In this Chnada resembles Australia, where Parliament ^o did not 
adopt the Report, which received some praise and also some 
cntjcism, as showing a tendent^ to ngid legal definition, Kox 
did New Zealand adopt the Report or act upon its permission to 
Cut the Gosemor General out of correspondence beh'een the 
Governments The Newfoundland Premier said in the House 
that the Report was of no use to them.* Even the Insh Free 
State Parliament did not adopt the Report which reoened onl) 
mild praise from the Gov emmeni and cnucism from the Opposi- 
tion Only in South Afnca was the Report hailed with deheht, 
proclaimed one of the most astoiushirig monuments m their 
constitutional histor),* and adopted, but not until 1928, b) the 
South African Parliament.* Etcept for the Insh Fns State, the 
reactions to the 1926 Report forecast with how much relative 
enthusiasm the changed status of the Dominions and with it of 
the Governor General was to be acted upon in the jean to come 
The Canadian Parliament approved, without a ^vision, of the 
resolutions of the 1930 Cbnfcrcnce,* and, hLe the other 
Domimons, approved of the BnUsh Parhament giving effect to 
the Statute of Westminster ‘ This was accordingly passed and 
the Canadian constitution, which the Canadian Parliament is 
not able to amend, was protected bj the clause that nothing in the 
Act should be deemed to applj to the repeal, amendment, or 
alteration of the Bntish North Amenca Act, 1867 to 1930, or any 
order, rule, or regulation made ibercunder * The result was lo 
enable Canada to pass laws repugnant to Imperial laws whidi 
vv ould be eSectiv c and hav c extra temtonaht) , it freed her from 
the automatic operahon of Imperial Acts as part of the law of 
ede dominion and" sfie was tfierelbre no fonger doomf lij cilmi'cS' 
in such Acts providing for resenanon, but it did not enable her 
lo repeal the secuons m her own constitution which gave the 
Governor General the nghl of discretional) reservation and the 
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Impenal Pariiament the nght of Asaliowancc To do this an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament would be necessary It is 
symptomatic of Canadas hek of interest in constitutional 
questions that the Imperial Ihiiliamcnt has not been asked to 
repeal the sections of the Dntish North America Act dciling with 
reservation or disallowance nor is there any noticeable desire that 
Canada should obtain the right to amend her own consiitmion 
We shall sec the Canadian attitude m better perspective if mc 
compare it with the position taken up by the other Dominions 
At Australia’s request a section was inserted in the Statute of 
Westminster to the effect that it should not confer the power to 
alter the constitution, except in accordance with the law existing 
before the commencement of the Act ' At her request, too, the 
Act laid down that it was not to apply to Australia until the 
relevant portiom were adopted by her Parlnment * Though 
questions have been asked m the House of Representatives * and 
though Dills for this purpose were introduced in 1935 and 1937, 
they were afterwards dropped, and the relevant portions arc still 
unadopted Another Bill to adopt the relevant portions has 
since been drafted 

When this OiK is escntually passed, Australia will be able to 
amend any Act of the Imperial Parliament by ordinary process 
of legislation, but, as the Statute protects her constitution from 
its operation, it will only be able to be amended by the cumbrous 
process which amendment to the Australian constitution entails 
Reservation by the Goernor General and disallowance by the 
Imperial Parliament wilt therefore not easily be removed from 
the Australian constitution The only way m is hich amendments 
to the constitution could be brought about by ordinary process of 
legislation would be by repealing the section in the constitution 
which lays down the method of amendment, and this would have 
to be done by the method which itself pfcscnbcs, and would 
not have the remotest chance of becoming law 
New Zealand, whose constitution is protected from the 
operation of the Statute of Westminster m the same terms as 
that of Australia,’ has made no attempt to adopt the relevant 
portions ot'thc Statute willed, aiVo iKf /{osalmlx, 
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until this happens ^ The Governor-General’s powrer of reserva- 
tion therefore remains Newfoundland also stipulated that the 
relevant portions of the Act should not take effect until adopted 
by her Parliament, which was not done m the three years that 
remained before she gave up Dominion status for Crown Colony 
rule 

Far different was the response of South Africa and the Irish 
Free State In South Afnca, feehng that it would be inconsistent 
with the Dominion’s equality with Great Bntain for the Parlia- 
ment of the latter, ev en at South Africa's request, to insert a clause 
in the Statute protecting the constitution, as was done for other 
Doimnions, the Parhament did not make this request ^Vhen 
they asked the British Parliament to pass the Statute, they did, 
however, state that the entrenched clauses of the constitution 
would not be affected * Strangely enough, m spile of the 
insistence on equality, the South African Parliament did not 
request that the Statute should state that it would not operate 
for South Africa until the relevant portions were adopted 

The Status of the Union Act* 1934, went beyond that It 
prevents the operation in the Union of any Act of the Impenal 
Parliament unless it is re enacted in the South Afncan Parhament 
It adopts the relevant portions of the Statute of Westminster 
The reference in Section 64 of the South Africa Act to reservation 
IS repealed, but provisions in that Act deahng with reservation 
of Bills limiting appeal to the Pnvy Council are not removed 
This Act goes beyond the Statute of Westminster which assumes 
that an Act of the Bntish Parhament may extend to a Domimon 
as part of the law of that Dominion, at its request and consent, 
whereas the Status Act asserts the necessity for the South Afncan 
Parhament to re-enact Impenal Jegislatjon before it will apply 
to South Afnca In other words, the right of the Bntish Parlia- 
ment still to legislate fox South Afnca is denied, as was exemplified 
at the time of the Abdication This Act and the South Afncan 
Executive Functions and Seals Act make the 5oulfi Aincan 
Parliament a sovereign legislature How the Governor-General- 
ship IS thereby affected iviU be considered later Inadentally, 
in accordance with section 64 of the South Afnca Act any Bill 
affecting the power to resen chad itself to be reserved This was 
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complied with and the Status Act, after its due period of one 
year’s reservation, received the King’s assent 
The Irish Free State, likewise, did not insist that the Statute 
of Westminster should not become operative until its relevant 
portions were adopted, nor did il request the insertion of a clause 
protecting the constitution from the operation of the Statute, 
which caused some uneasiness, since justified, m the Imperial 
Parliament ’ In 1934 the Irish Free Stale removed from the 
constitution the power of the Governor Genera! to resene 
Bills 

Although, unlike the two younger Dominions, constitutional 
theory has not greatly interested Canada, constitutional practice 
has been brought into line vvjih the new status, as witness the 
sending of Canadian reprcscntaiives to foreign capitals, beginning 
with Washington m 1927, and insistence, on the pan of the Liberal 
party at least, that Canada can only go to war if her Parliament 
decides on it, an insistence which was acted upon jn September, 
1939 In the choice of the Govcrnor-Gcneral Canadian states 
men have shown that they intended to act in accordance with 
the 1930 resolutions In 1931 Lord Bessborough was appointed 
Govcrnor*Gcnefal as the sole choice of the Canadian Govern* 
ment, after conference between the King and Mr Bennett, the 
Prime Minister II was asserted at the time that even the 
Dominions Secretary first heard about the appointment through 
the newspapers * The choice of Mr John Buchan as Governor* 
General m 1936 was also solely that of the Canadian Government, 
in consultation with the King Interestingly enough and m 
Keeping with lack of interest in the outward appearances of 
equality, Canada has adhered to the old form in announcing 
the appointment of a Governor-General, which is still made from 
Buckingham Pahcc According to the formula — 

llis Majesty has been graciously pleased lo approve the appomiment 

Very little following has been found in Cinada for the appoint* 
ment of a Oimdian to the office of Governor General, chiefly 
because it Ins been fell that a local Governor would inevitably 
be accused ofpartisanship This has been the invariable response 
to the occasional suggestions that a Canadian should be 
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appointed ^ For Australia, on the other hand, the prospect 
of a local GoNernor had always been an allunng one for large 
sections of the population "nus was not only a desire in a 
majority of Slates as regards Slate Governors, but also affected 
the Governor General The Labour party wanted a local choice 
because he would be cheaper, would not be anstocratic and, 
if chosen by them, would be far less hkely than an Englishman 
to be hos^e towards the Labour party in a country where 
disputes arising out of actions of the Labour party when in office 
have been frequent, and the altitude of the Governor therefore of 
considerable importance For this reason the other parties 
have, on the whole, favoured Englishmen 
A Labour Government, m Australia, with Mr ScuUin as Prime 
Minister, was responsible for (he appointment, m 1931, of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs as Governor General He was appointed after conference 
between Mr Scullin and the King * An Australian, he had in 
turn been member of Parliament, a Minister of the Crown, 
a judge, and had recently been devated to the Chief Justiceship 
His sympathies had always been with the Labour party The 
next Governor General vvas Lord GowTie, an Englishman wlf& 
had been Governor of New South Wales and Vjciona The 
appointment must not be taken as a sign of repentance on the 
part of the Government The United Australian Party was 
I then m office, under the premiersbp of Mr Lyons, who had 
always asserted his behef in having a Governor General from 
Great Bntain The same may be said for the appointment of 
the Duke of Kent as his successor 
When Isaacs and Gowne were appointed, a new formula was 
used which made clear to whom they owed (heir appointment 
It ran — 


On the recommendation of Mr ScuTJinfhtr Lyons) the Pnms Minister, 
His Majesty has assented to Uic appomtioent 

The older form was reverted to for the announcement con- 
cermng the Duke of Kent who, as a helper of bs brother, the 
King, in the perfonnance of his duties, could fittingly be said to 
have been appointed with his Majesty’s granous consent. The 
appointment of Isaacs w'as announod from Australia House, 
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instead of Buckingham Palace, but this occasioned much adverse 
comment and has not been repeated for subsequent appoint- 
ments The Dominions Office was not informed beforehand 

In keeping with the unwilJingficss m New Zealand to sever 
connection with the Mother Country, Govcrnors-Gcncral to 
that Dominion have continued to be appointed after informal 
consultation between the Governments of the two countries and, 
indeed, every Governor-General until the -present one has con- 
tinued to represent (hat Government Naturally, the old formula 
has been adhered to in announcing the appointments The same 
applied to Newfoundland 

South Africa took longer than Australia to appoint a local 
citizen as Governor-General The Prime Minister used his 
authority to have the period of office of the Earl of Athlone 
extended in 1929, and in 1931, in spite of considerable pressure 
for a local appointment from his followers, he was responsible 
for the choice of the Earl of Clarendon as Governor-General 
In 1935, for the first time, the office was discussed m Parliament 
and Nationalists expressed a desire for a South African Governor- 
General, whose appointment would be a sign of independence, 
and would lead (o Jouered expenses * 

In November, 1936, it was unexpectedly announced that the 
Governor-General would retire m the following March and be 
succeeded by Mr Patrick Duncan, the then Minister of Mines 
The circumstances leading to the hurried departure of Lord 
Clarendon were, according to Keith, that he had resented the new 
official South African method of toasting the King, first as the 
King of South Africa, and liter among "foreign rulers " ' In 
the appointment of Mr Duncan South Africa "went one better” 
than Australia, as he was an active pohticnn at (he time The 
new formula was used to announce his appointment but for him. 
as for his predecessors, the announcement vsas made from 
Buckingham Palace 

In the Irish Tree Stale the power of the Governor General to 
reserve Bills was removed from the constitution m 193-1, as we 
have seen Without doubt, the retention of the office in a country 
where It was so extremely anpoputjf, as representmg the Drilish 
King, and where the constitution so severely limited his 

, > l1ou« of A« Dehates 27* Mirrfi. 1933 

* A B Keith The thmutkm cs Samagn Suifs, p W7 
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prcrogatives,*didmoreharmlhangood ^^r CosgTa\e’s party felt 
that the Go\ernor-General had to be retained because his office 
\\as proMded for by the Treaty, but Mr dc Valera’s party did not 
feel the same w ay about the Treaty When Mr de \'alera became 
President of the Executive Council in 1932, the office ^\■as doomed 
In the same y ear, at a pubbc funcUofl, the British national anthem 
was played when the Governor-General entered, whereupon 
mem^rs of the Executive Council left Mr McNeill, the 
Governor General who had been appointed in 192S by Mr Cbs- 
gra\ e, protested For this reason, as w ell as because he published 
documents which the Executive Council had intended to be kept 
secret, and because the Govemnient feared that he might refuse 
assent to the Bill abolishing the Oath of Allegiance, the King was 
requested to tell him that he could vacate his office, unpalatable 
advice for the King to accept Thus was the nght of appointment 
interpreted as implying also the right of dismissal 

The new Goiernor-Geneml, Mr Donal Buckley, was Irish, 
as were his predecessors He was a retired shopkeeper, who had 
been a deputy m the Dail, where he was a member of de Valera’s 
party from 1927 to 1932 He refused to kiss hands on appoint* 
meat * His functions were so limited that very bttle adjustment 
was reeded when his office was abobshed in 1936, at the time of 
the Abdication 

In appointing the first h\o Irish Governors General, the 
announcement was made from Buckingham Palace The King 
was slated to be pleased to approve the appointments In 1932, 
instead, the announcement was made from the office of the High 
Commissioner, after the model of Australia m the previous year, 
and w’as to the effect that the King had made the appointment on 
the advice of Mr de Valera 

In accordance with the recommendaUons of the 1930 Con- 
ference, new Instructionswereissued to the Canadian Governor- 
General in 1931 These may convemenlly be studied under two 
heads (i) the form of the Instructions, (2) their content 

(1) In order to appoint a Governor Gcncrd it was necessary to 
have Letters Patent, which were issued under the Great Seal of 
the Realm, which Seal is always used for important state docu- 
mentsandvvascaUedthec/avirw’gwbyMatthew Pans JameslI, 

' See pou p 263 and ante pp. 37 and 39 

* A B Kejth, Letters on Impeml Relaitov, p US 
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we recollect, threw the Great Seal in the Thames when he ilcd, 
thinking that thereby he would deprive the statesmen of the 
power of carrying on the Govcmincnl The Seal is in the keeping 
of the Lord Chancellor In addition to the Letters Patent there 
was needed, for the appointment of a Governor General, the Sign 
Manual Warrant, authorizing the affixing of the Seal, which had 
to be signed by the King and countersigned by one or more 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, there were also Instructions to 
the Governor-General issued under the Royal Sign Manual and 
Signet, and not requiring a counter signature, last, there was the 
Governor General s Commission, also issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet and requiring a Minister's signature ‘ 

In 1931, to have the appointment in keeping with the enhanced 
status of Canada, the Governor-Gencrars Commission was 
counter-signed by the Canadian Prime Minister, instead of by 
a British Secretary of Slate, the Warrant, although counter- 
signed by a Secretary of State, contained a preamble to the effect 
that action was being taken at the request of, and upon the respon- 
sibility of the Prime Minister of Canada* The Instrument issued 
m 1935 when the Governor General v\cnt on on official visit to the 
United Slates, which gave him the power to exercise his authority 
cxtra-tcrntoriTlIy, was also stated to be issued in accordance with 
the advice of the Canadian P/imc Minister Technically, this 
stifl implied mfcnority to the Imperial authoniics, because, 
although the Sign Manual could be affixed on the authority of the 
counter-signature of the Canadian Prime Minister, the Signet is 
controlled by the Dominions Secretary 
At no time has an Imperial Conference suggested that the 
Dominions should provide for Ihcir own Seals which could be 
used for all purposes, although they have each long had an 
individual Seal which is used for documents of minor importance 
In 1939 a Seals Act was passed in Canada which provides that 
any Royal Instrument may be issued by and with the authority 
of the King, and passed under the Great Seal of Canada or any 
other Royal Seal approved of by Hts Majesty for the purpose 
Jn practice ibis amounts to a declaration that either the Great 
Seal of Canada or the Great Seal of the Realm may be used for 
important documents, including, of course, Letters Patent issued 

‘ G C, H Pjlmcr Cimsu/uilt n atj Cthopfretion in the Sniuh Co/rrrrvn^fefifi 
pp 231 
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to the Governor General The authorization will be given by a 
Canadian Order in Council, an arrangement which is not 
altogether satisfactory, seeing that the Lord Chancellor cannot 
stncti) be expected to release the Seal in obedience to a Canadian 
Order in Council The fact that this new method differs from 
the South Afncan, where the Governor General has been pven 
extra temtonal powers, where necessary, was illustrated when 
the Canadian Parhament decided whether or not Canada 
w odd join Great Bntam at vvar in 1939 The declaration of war, 
signed by the Governor General, and countersigned b) the 
P/ime Minister, was, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Seals Act, submitted to the King for authorization, which was 
obtained on the same day For South Afnca, the Governor 
General s signature was adequate without the King’s 
authorization 

How have the other Dominions acted on the issue of the form 
of the Governor General s Instrucuons'’ Austxaha, more eager 
than Canada for a local Governor General, has b«n even less 
keen on bnnang the Instrument into Lne with the new status 
Since the appomtraent of Isaacs the Commission has been counter- 
signed by the Australian Prune Minister, instead of a British 
Secretary of Stale The Signet, however, has been affixed on the 
authority of the Secretary of State, unlike Canada, thus clearly 
continuing a legal infenonty to Great Bntam New Zealand 
has adhered to the old forms, as did Newfoundland. South 
Afnca and the Irish Free State followed a quite different method 

In 1931 South Afnca did not go beyond the Australian practice 
The Earl of Garendon was appointed uud'^r a Commission which 
was counter signed by the South Afncan Prune Minister, but it 
was issued under the Seal of the Realm and the old methods 
Were adhered to of issuing the Instrument on the authority of the 
Secretary of State In 1934 came acomplete change In that year 
the South Afncan Executive Functions and Seals Act provided 
for a South Afncan Great Seal to be issued. Its keeper was to be 
thn PeuBJ*- M-tDist -er B.’j 6 the Govcroor-General was 

empowered to sign any instrument which theKing would normally 
Sign, whenever, in the opinion of the Governor General in* 
Council, the King’s signature could not be obtained or the delay 
m obtaining the signature would ‘ cither frustrate the object 
thereof, or unduly retard the dispatch of public business *' This 
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would be countersigned by a Minister and confirmed by the 
South African Great Seal, which could be affixed on a resolution 
of (he Governor-Gcnera(*in Council The elTccts of this Act 
on the Govcrnor-OcnernJsbip, and the possibility of its being 
imitated in Canada, will be discussed m the following chapter 
For the present it is sufTicicnl to notice that when the present 
Governor-General was appointed lo South Africa, the Instrument 
was passed under the South African Great Seal and Signet, and 
he IS thus the only Governor General in the Empire to be 
technically completely independent of the Imperial Government 
The Irish Free State had already in 1931 provided for ns own 
Great Seal and Signet, which were to be kept by (he Irish Govern- 
ment The list Governor-General was appointed under the Irish 
Seal and Signet m 1932 This method has much to recommend 
It, as It relieves the British Government of authority in law where 
It has ceased to exercise it in practice On the other hand it still 
further weakens the idea, which the Great Seal represented, of 
tiic oneness of the Empire But, after all. u is not the letter of the 
law that has bound the Empire together hitherto 
(2) The content of the Governor General’s Instructions, as they 
existed before the new status, has already been studied, and the 
great part that Dhke played m the form they took * New 
Instructions were issued to the Canadian Governor-General in 
1931 These have been much cmicizcd because of their very 
pirinl modernization An important change was that in both the 
Instructions and the Letters Patent the words "or by our Order 
m our Privy Council or by Us through One of our principal 
Secretaries of Slate" have been omitted, which means that the 
Canadian Government alone has the aulhorily to give instructions 
to the Governor-General, another fundamental difference between 
the position occupied by the King and the Governor General 
K was further sfntcd that leivc of absence was to be granted by 
the Prime Minister of Canada, a power formerly wielded by the 
Dominions Secretary 

On the prerogative of pardon the only diflcrcncc between the 
new Instructions and the old was the onwsion of the words — 

it shat) not be made a condrtion of pardon or r«n««v&n of str'.ew 
that the olTcndcr shall be bamshed from or shall absent himself from 
Our saiJ Dominion 


• Sccan/r.pp 79ifV 
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It IS strange that, having omitted this trace of colonial status, the 
Instructions still make it incumbent upon the Go\eraor General 
to use bs personal discretion, in exercising the prerogative of 
mercy, 

v.herc the interests of Our Empire, or of any countr> or place be> ond the 
junsdirtion of the Goj eminent of Otir said Dominjon 

are affected Tbs does not imply the mfenonty of Canada to 
Great Bntam as the Governor General does not have to refer the 
matter to Bntish statesmen, bm,if heis toact vnih the King as bs 
model, he cannot be expected to take these instructions scnousl> 
Then why not omit ihem^ In the words of Keith — 

the comedy is evohed of the Govwnor Genera] being required by 
miiusten lo disregard on his personal responsibility ih^ir own advice 
on an issue of govemmenL* 

A further remarkable survival from the old Instructioas— 
omitted, unhke personal discretion in cases of pardon, from the 
1935 Instructions— was the order to the Governor General to 
transmit to London all laws assented to by bm or reserved by hun 
(ever since 1878 there had been no mention of resenation bejoed 
this m the Instructions) with marginal abstractions, along with 
fair copies of the Journals and Minutes of the proceedings of 
the Parliament of Canada The question was, where were they 
to be scat to, seeing that the Dominions Office no longer had 
authority over Canada or the Governor GeneraP The defence 
for the retention w as that it was in Keeping with sections 55 and 56 
and 57 of the Bntish North Amenca Act, 1867, wbch refer to 
reservation and are still uurcpealed It was an unconvincing 
defence. The Act does not order the Governor General to send 
copies of the Acts of the Canadian Parliament to England The 
omission of tbs instruction m 1935 showT that it was indefensible 
Its inclusion in 1931 w as almost certainly the result merely of a very 
hasty revision of the Instructions, wbch did not leav e much tune 
for bnngmg them thorou^y up to date 
In Australia the Letters Patent have not been altered since 1900 
and the Instructions smre 1902 In New Zealand thelnstrucuons, 
wbch are so archaic as to instruct the Governor General to use 
bs own judgment before accepting the advice of the Cabinet, 
and if he refuses it, to let the Imj^nal Government know the 
* A. B koih. Tht Dormrion as Sorrre gn Slates p 2II 
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reasons, have not been revised since 1917 Nor did Newfound- 
land auempt to revise the Instructions, whicJi were similarly 
phrased . In South Africa the old form of Instructions was used 
until 193G They included the instruction to the Governor- 
General to exercise his personal discretion over pardon, which 
in South Africa was specially inserted for the protection of the 
natives, he had also to reserve certain classes of Dills and submit 
copies of Journals and Minutes of the proceedings of Parliament, 
together with explanatory notes Leave of absence was to be 
granted by the Secretary of State The 1936 Instructions were 
brief and to the point All mention of reservation, discretion over 
pardon and sending of Bilk to England was omitted Leave of 
absence was to be granted by jhc South African Prime Minister 
The Irish Free State chose to abolish the Governor-General rather 
than to continue to modify his powers • 

What, m brief, have all these changes m the office of Governor- 
General amounted (o'' lie has been completely cut off from (he 
Imperial Government as far os his choice is concerned, and the 
Canadian Government has undertaken full responsibility to 
advise the King on his appointment . in the Instrument appointing 
him there arc still some traces of his former status, as there arc 
in his Instructions, but this is at the desire oflhe Canadian Govern- 
ment, once appointed he no longer Ins nn> connection with the 
Impcrnl Government, nllboiigh his power of discrclioniry 
reservation has not been removed from the constitution, but he 
holds the position only of he id of the Dominion Government 
Is such an arrangement likely to prove stable'' To that question 
we now turn our attention 

* Copies of Dominion CoiwtiWtionv Utim PJteni and Imtmcuonv are to be 
found jn Ct>nsilfuf/t/n/ of all Coa^lrlet, voj I (H M Sialionery OIFK-e) 
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7Iif« M no jusnficanon tor jbe exiwrte of the Covwnor-Cenera} 

PE Vaura 

(JourmI ef tht Parllamfnts c/ ihe Empirt, tol *, p 193) 
His status needs to be enhanced rather than lowered 

H J MANOEUROTt 

^Seuih Afikm Lew Journal, November, I5J6, p 440) 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP 


Presupposing that there arc no violent convulsions as a result 
of the present war, which disrupt the Empire and make Canada 
virtually an American protectorate, what is the outlook for the 
Governor-Generalship of that Dominion'^ 

It js not feasible to believe that the possibilities of change have 
now been exhausted If just over a hundred years ago the Nova 
Scotian Joseph Howe could compare responsible government 
with municipal government, and if a little more than seventy 
years ago John Macdonald could say that if ever a minor had a 
careful, anxious, powerful guardian Oinada had it in the Imperial 
authorities,^ and could look upon the appoinlwcnl of the 
Governor-General by the Impenat Government as a perfect 
arrangement, what change of outlook and of practice may not 
the next century, or possibly much less, bring forlh’> Already we 
hate seen that when New Zealand preferred to adhere to the 
older form of Governor Generalship, it was Great Britain which 
suggested that she should come m line with the other Dominions 
It shows that since the idea of a centralized federal constitution for 
the Empire has broken down after being favoured and (ojed 
with by the Imperial authonlies in the yean immediately after 
the Great War, Great Britain has also come to prefer a system 
whereby she is completely free from the appearance of respon- 
sibility in the Dominions, and free from the possibility of being 
blamed as she was m the Byng episode in Canada On the other 
hand the history of Newfoundland shows us that the develop- 
ment of increasing independence in each Dominion cannot be 
taken for granted Great stresses, economic or otherwise, can 
cause a Dominion to regress as well as happier conditions can 
mafe it progress 

‘ Can )! C Debates 20tb May, 1868 
253 
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There have already been four definite lines of development 
m the Dominions m the last few jeans, and by studjing them we 
ma> be m a better posmon to undertake that alivaj-s rash task of 
prophecy, and preict the future of the Governor Generalship 
of Canada. 

(I) icGiinj the Governor Generars powers vnaltered —Thz 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and Kew Zealand have done 
nothing to affect the office bejond changing the method of 
appoinlmcnt and subsequent status of the Governor by which 
he has been, as far as possible, cut off from the Imperial Govern- 
ment Canada and hew Zealand have not jet expenmented with 
a local choice \Vhat chance is there of this attitude persisting, 
or of no change being made bejond removing the powers of 
reservation which are still his, according to the constitution’ 
The evidence seems to point to a contmuatioa of the present 
practice even, in the near future, at least to the extent of having 
Governors General from Great Bntam Keith believes that the 
difficult) will be to secure able men for the post, even ibou^ its 
quasi regal qualities may be attractive to some > The appoint- 
ment of Mr Buchan and the Earl of Athlone to Chnada behes 
this contentioa In the choice of the former, Canada show ed that 
suitable men were certainly obtainable if she was wiUmg to look 
for ment rather than titles, which could, at all events, alwaj^ be 
bestowed later In Canada Bntisb Coveniors arc not disliked 
for being constant reminders of their country of ongm, as among 
large sections of the popubtions of South Africa and Ireland, 
nor suspected of being hostile to Labour as m Australia 

The possibihty of choice of prominent Dominions men as 
Governors of other Dommions is not to be ruled out There is 
some sort of precedent for Jl m Francis Hincls, who was Prime 
hlimster of Canada in prc Dominion days and later Gov emor of 
Barbadoes and of Demcranu It would do much to show that the 
Dommions are bound to each other as well as to Great Bntam 
and would ^absfv those who dishke a BnUsh Governor General 
as a reminder of the dajs when fae represented the Imperial 
Gov eramenL The difficultj here is in the limited choice of 
talent available compared with what could be found m Great 
Bntam 

Evena local Gov emor-Generd would not be without precedent 
* to?t«E*'V (Jtwfiffnpa (1925 ed), p 1^2. 
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of any kind on the American continent, New Jersey having had 
a local nominee in colonial days Supposing Canada appoints 
a Canadian to the Governor Generalship but continues to leave 
hts powers unchanged in theory How will they be affected in 
practice'^ It seems to be taken for granted that he would be weak 
True it IS that his advice, if offered to another Oovernmenl than 
the one which appointed him, would carry little weight, and be 
regarded, probably, as an insidious attempt by the Opposition to 
influence legislation, but the advice of the Governor General 
has, long ceased to have any weight with any Cabinet The local 
Governor’s subservience to the Government which appointed him 
is always stressed and the danger is real enough, yet, surely, the 
most striking thing about a local man as Governor General is not 
his subservience to those who appointed him, but is rather the 
possibility of his defiance of a Government of a rival party It is 
not hts advice whose importance needs stressing in recent times 
but his still active prerogative powers The South African local 
nominee, Sir Patrick Duncan, proved disconcertingly strong in 
refusing a dissolution in 1939 to General Hcrlzog The latter 
had been responsible for appointing him, but had split the Cabinet 
on the issue of neutrality and the leader of the recusant group was 
General Smuts, the former party chief of Sir Patnek m his days 
as a politician This refusal was all the more striking because as 
long ago as 1927 the South Afncan Appeal Court had expressed 
the opinion in Schicrhout lersus the Onion Government ' that 
the Governor General no longer had any penonal discretion, 
except in the case of murder, which was dealt with m the Letters 
Patent, as they existed at that time, and which were m 1936 
modified to omit this discretion * 

The first fact which emerges from the appointment of a local 
man as Governor*Gcneral is that he will inevitably be accused of 
being a partisan, whether he acts in favour of the Government 
which appointed him or opposes one which is composed of another 
party There is further the real danger that the accusations will 
not be groundless On this subject Dr Jennings has said the 
last word — 

A promoted poliiician cannot forpet his past. and. even ithe can others 

cannot * 

* A D 1927. rP • See env p 249 

* Cabmti Cortnmenr, p 250 
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The evidence w e h3\ e from the few cases of local appoifltffl*a!s 
whjch ha^e alreadv taken phcc pro\e this to the hilL Tale 
the case of Sir Isaac Isaacs when te acted in acconiance with the 
wishes of the parti which appointed him, and to which he was 
known to be partial and had, as a judjr, defend-'d the Commoc- 
wealih Court of Conciliation “whose continued operaDon was 
the nial issue leading to the fall of the late Go'ienini'*nt”* 
Sbonlj after appointment he supported the Labour House of 
RepresentaiiNcs m its dispute with the Senate o^■e^ the Common- 
wealth Transport Workers' Act * and though he ca\e excdlent 
rea'^ons for the posiuon he adopted, Opjiosition staiemen, ev'ea 
if ha\mg suffiaeat re^tnum not to shout an accusation of 
partisanship from the housetops uodeniabit muttered it in thsr 
beards, and the prestige of the office was not ihercbs increased. 
To a lesser extent this applied also to the grant of a premature 
dissolution to Mr ScuUin la 1931 
Or take the South Afncan example where the Goierocr- 
General refused adnet He had been an active pohberaa until 
just before assuming office and one of the members of bs own 
part) two \ean before had stated about him in the House of 
Ass“mblv that people w ere saving — 

h- IS demg noihiag else but tnicf to g-t a job fo* hnsstlf n tb» 
furwe.* 

\khen, therefore, Duncan refused a dissolution to aPnine Minister 
of over fifleea \eais standme. some prrth harsh things were 
said. Yet his probable reasons were so impressive as entirel} 
to justifv his acL A majontj of one in a Cabmet of thirteen 
favoured Smuts and had voted asainst Hertzog, Smuts could 
form a Government without an election, the Governor-General 
knew public opinion well enough to realize that there was likrfv 
to he a majoniv who would favour Smuts, above all, th®re was 
the veri real danger that an election would lead to nois or worse 
m a countTi honejeombed with Nazi inlngucrs, who could not 
be interned before war was declared, 

A local appointment leads to the Gov efnor-GeD'*ral having 
the disadv’antanes without the advantages of Am’Mican 
President Canada v> ould flicrefore be v erv ill advised to mutate 

V A. B. keah, ter m c’l /■ y pi.J 1916-153*, p. 105 

* Sac er'r rp- 3 

» Houss of Ass. l>bii«, lift April, K'i 
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those Dominion^ which have ceased to get iheir Governors from 
Great Britain In this connection the attitude taken by Keith 
IS the more remarkable m view of his unfailing condemnation of 
local Governors of Australian States, where Acting Governors 
have been parly to illegal acts, in Queensland m 1920 and 
Tasmania iti 1924 ‘ Keith favours the appointment of local 
men as Governor General He says — 

Lord Byng's action had rendered tt inevuable that the delusion that an 
outsider Is necessary to secure the proper administration of Dominion 
affairs should disappear * 

The mistake in (his view is (he putting of the emphasis on the 
“outsider ‘ whereas it falls naturally on (he need for impartiality, 
and also the appearance of it, which is aln^ost impossible to find 
in a local nominee For a local nominee, indeed, there is only 
one really strong defence which is that, if the Governor General 
acts against the advice of his Prime Minister, it is better that he 
should be called a partisan than (hat Great Britain should be 
accused of having dictated his act Thus the B>ng episode m 
Canada led to ill considered talk oflmperial interference Duncan 
refused a dissolution in a far more tense situation and, happily 
for the unity of the Empire, only he and Smuts w ere blamed A 
British Governor General, even if appointed without the consent 
or even the knowledge of the Impcnal Gov'ernment, would if he 
had dared to refuse dissolution— a moot point— most assuredly 
have been said to be acting as a tool of Great Britain 
But to the type of politician who is happy when dislike is stirred 
up against Great Britain, this will appear as a drawback rather 
than as a merit Tlte lesson he is likely to learn from strong action 
by a Governor is that (he Governor must ne'er agun be m the 
position to interfere with party plans When, after such an 
experience, a new Government assumes office, they will probably 
recommend the withdrawal of the Governor General We arc 
not here dcvlmg with a purely hypothetical case, as the dismissal 
of McNciIl m 1932 in the Insh Tree State shows Even if he tried 
to do (he bidding of the new Cabinet the position of the Governor- 
General would be an unhappy one, the relationship between him 
and the Cabinet strained and an actual breach fatally easy, as the 

•A n Kfilh {J92S cdL r 

' p lllJ 
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case of McNeill also shows If the Governor^General’s tenure 
of office came to be co-terminous with that of the Go\erament 
which appointed him, it would cease to have an> significance 
whatev er 

Though the Governor General holds bs office at the King’s 
pleasure, the usual penod has been about five >ears m Canada 
The shortness of the Governor's stay is a relic of the (Ia>s of 
colonial status when the Impenal aalhonlics feared that the 
Governor might become too partial to the colonists, and a rebc 
also of the time when it was difficult to induce a man to endure 
a longer period of etile Professor Mandelbrote suggests that 
if the Governor s tenure of office were fixed for a period, which 
should not be too long subject to remov al for gross misbehavTour, 
It would enhance his status, and would prevent^his removal for 
purely political reasons ^ This admirable suggestion is, unfor- 
tunately, not practicable No Government would consent to 
having this change made which would strengthen the Govemor- 
Gecerai against them and might encourage him to go as far as to 
refuse ■assent to legislalioD passed by another party than tie one 
to which he owed his appoinuncnt This is, 1 mamlaui, not a 
fantastic suggestion, if a condition prev ails in which the differences 
between the parlies are fundamental, though Canada is fortunately 
not now in this position 

Nor have we exhausted the drawbacks to the appointment of 
a local man as Governor General No sooner is a local appoint- 
ment contemplated or effected than the office is discussed in 
Parliament and suggestions made that it costs more than it is 
worth Above all this happened m the Insh Free State,* but 
it also happened in South Afnca ’ and in Australia, where the 
appointment of Isaacs was very soon followed by a question in 
the House of Representatives on whether his salary would be 
reduced* In the Insh Free State the last Governor General 
refunded four fifths of his salary,* and m Australia Isaacs refunded 
fifteen per cent,® although in the latter case the circumstances 
w ere peculiar the Gov emor Gcneraf was also drawing a pension 

* South African Lott Jotoval Novcmbei, 19 j> 6 p 4W 

* See ante p 208 

* See ante p 243 

* Sj Uney v/omr^ Herald^ 4t!i December, 1930 

* He also did not live m VTcercal Lodge 

* Sjdney Vr£>rRWf JfewiJH l^thJulj 1931 
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as cx-Chicf Justice and it was a penod of severe depression In 
both eases the constitution prohibited a reduction while the 
Governor-General was in office and the law was jn this way 
circumvented The significance of this desire for a reduced salary 
for the Governor is that it springs from the same source as the 
desire for a local Governor and aims at reducing his status Its 
worst result is to give backbenchers an opportunity to display their 
wit at the expense of one who cannot defend himself 
The appointment of Isaacs and of Duncan both divided public 
opinion This was strongly expressed in both countries, and dis- 
approval was sometimes voiced from vnexpected quarters Many 
in those Dominions still feel, as is usually expressed m Canada, 
that the Governor General, if no longer an olTictal representative 
of (he British Government, can yet on returning to Great Bntain, 
do much to link the Dominion with Great Britain by his contact 
with British public men But his period of usefulness is over on 
retirement if he is a citiren of the Dominion, unless he returns 
to active politics, which cannot be too strongly deprecated 
Most of all, some have lamented the effect of such local appoint- 
ments on the King Normally the King at least has the right of 
objection to appointments made m his name, and in his own 
representative he could be expected to desire to see someone of 
whom he approved Over the appointment of both Isaacs and 
Duncan, however, he was presented with an accomplished fact 
and his status m his relations with Dominion statesmen made 
inferior to that when dealing with British statesmen This attitude 
to (he King is, of course, not peculiar to the question of the 
appointment of the Governor Gcncraf, because, since iWd. the 
King has had to assent to all legislation, and give his signature 
to all documents, which the Dominions have seen fit to send him, 
without having discussion with Dominion statesmen, and being 
prevented under the new status from consulting British statesmen 
But It IS at Its most glaring over the appointment of Governors 
In South Africa the coming appointment was allowed to leak out 
well beforehand, and no attempt was made to obtain the King s 
agreement first ‘ H certainly seemed as if the Balfour Report, 
which laid down that the statements it made about status did not 
apply to function.* w-as being interpreted as meaning that the 

• ThfC^vTI/rKf 17th hi<WTfnt<f 19JS 

’ S« anff, t* 238 
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Do mini ons could 1la^e equal pnii^eges, T\ithout the equal 
obLgalions of Great Britain 

E\-att raises another point in connection \Mth the relationship 
between King and Dominion Cabinet He asks what w-ould 
the dutv of the King if he were requested by a Dominion Govern- 
ment, just before they went to the polls, to appiomt a new 
Governor-General Would he be justified in waiting until he 
knew the result of the election’ * Tlus does not seem very hkejj 
to happen but if it did, the wisest thing tty do would, I beheve, 
be to grant the request and leave it to the new Government, if 
one were formed, to countermand the appointment, should the) 
desire That would be preferable to making his action a part) issue 

Wc may sum up, then, by saymg that local appointments tend 
to lessen the authonty of the King, so that even his more or less 
formal agreement is made more obviously so, the Governor- 
General himself under this system would become, almostcertamJ), 
one whose term of office coincided with that of the party appoint- 
ing him, and his status so lowered that his office, if it contmued 
to eust, would be worse than useless 

(2) Defimtion of the Go\emt>r-(jeJieraTs /‘mjcrj— Id the Insh 
Free Stale the dates for the summoning and proroguing of the 
Dail w ere, in accordance with the consbtutioD, fixed by the Dail 
Itself and not fonnallj vested in the Gov emor-General Over 
dissolutions It was laid down that a mimslrv with the support of 
the Dad could ask for a dissoluboo, with the irophcation, though 
not the express condition, that it should thereupon be granted 
A ministry which had lost the confidence of the Dail could not 
obtain a dissolution unless the Executiv e Council approv ed of it, 
which amounted to the necessity for a majority of the ministry 
to be m favour of dissolution. Under this arrangement a dis- 
solution could not have been requested as it was m South Africa 
m September, 1939 The onus of responsibility was therefore 
removed from the Governor-General himself 

Is Sssth hny, £ihr 19^ isstisslslsisej 

rules which were till then conventional, the first being mmistenal 
responsibility and the second, the independence of the King and 
the Governor-General from the Bntish Cabinet where South 
Afncan affans were concerned* 

* The fSeg eni fas Dormmon CoTtrmr s , p 19J 

* Status Act, SeettOQ I\ 
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Evfltt s book, The Ai/i^ Qttd hts Donunion Goxernors, hss RS its 
thesis the desirability of "some authoritative definition of the 
Crown's reserve powers, preferably in Statute form " ^ He would 
have tins apply to King and Governor alike in vievv of the very 
considerable uncertainty which now exists on what their powers 
arc, as we have shown in the first chapter 

There is little difficulty in the theoretical side of this plea Any 
constitutional lawj’cr ought to be able to draw up a scheme which 
would make provision for all contingencies The examples of the 
Irish Free State and South Africa have shown the ease with which 
this can be done Nor would it be a correct inference to regard 
the vvcakening of the Irish Govcmor-Gcncnlship— which was 
from Its inception an office in the exercise of whose prerogatives 
no discretion was needed— as the outcome of definition of its 
scope When even such formal rights as that of recommending 
Appropriation Bills was removed from the Governor-General and 
vested m the Executive Council, and when he was deprived of such 
a traditional function of the Governor General as that of receiving 
foreign envoys, its causes lay deeper than m the initial definition 
of his powers Rather can the cxphnation of the narrow and then 
narrower scope for the exercise of authority both be found in the 
dislike felt for an office which was formerly connected with (he 
Impcnal Government and still represented the King There is no 
doubt that one of the fcisons why the public appearances of (he 
Governor-General were cot down to a minimum was (hat bis 
appeiranccs were heralded by (he playing of Cod Sa\c the Kuig. 
This, too, plays a pari in South Africa which makes the eventual 
abolition of the office there a distinct possibility In England 
this appears ridiculously trivial but one had only to be in South 
Africa m 1938 when Die Stem \an Suid Afnka was plajcd as well 
as the British national anthem on the occasion when the 
Governor Gcncnl opened Parhamcot. to realize what enthusiasm, 
worthy of a better cause, can be put into the struggle for the 
retention or abolition of the tunc on the appearance of the 
Governor General Tlic only importance of this for Canada « 
that u stresses (hat dcfiflifron of (he Governor-Gencrars powen 
is not the prelude (o abohdon of the office, (hough il does 
undoubtedly simplify the abolrtiMV 

What likelihood is there that Canada will take to defining the 
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powers of the Governor General’ Very little, when we remember 
the disinclination of her statesmen for constitutional definition 
Then, too, there are other objections beside temperamental ones 
There would be a >ery definite temptation for Prime Ministers to 
choose as judges such men as were knowm to be extremely likely 
to favour them against the Go>enior-GeneraI, in cases of conflict 
between them, which came before the Courts for deasion This 
would corrupt the Bench audits authority would also be resented 
as too reminiscent of the American constitution in a country 
which pndes itself on being different from its neighbour 
Evatt behe\ es that exact definition is necessary because ^ 

In the Dominions the new parlies do not content thcmsches with 
the cxplanaiion which consists of no more than a saguc gesture towards 
Some hinterland of constitutional and politica] morality * 

If we are going to assume that legislation is necessary because 
comcntion is not respected, il will be more than the Goseraor- 
Generars office that will be affected, seeing that couNcntion plays 
a large part in all Domimon constitutions And surely the remedy 
IS inadequate for the disease of insufficient respect for the con- 
stitution’ Why has constitutional goxemjnent broken down so 
largely on the Continent m countries with admirable paper 
constitutions’ fs it necessary to point the ob\ious conclusion that 
the success of a constitution depends pre-eminently on the spint 
in which It is worked’ If we accept E>att’s argument, the prospect 
of becoming as well-gG\enied as the people in the dictatorships 
follows They at least haNC no doubt regarding their rulers’ 
pferogali\es 

Finally, as Professor Laski says, id his introduction to Evatt’s 
book, a necessary prebminary to defining the powers of the 
Croxvn would be to secure the “full and unfettered assent of 
political parties both here and id the Dominions ” That consent, 
I maintain, w ould be impossible to secure, as neither the Canadian 
nor any other Dominioa Prune Minister would consent to a 
dfefimuoti of powers wfiici woufrffiaxe fo i!linitAKiJwrrngilfC> Js 
well as those of the GoNemor-General, whereas now the Prune 
Minister can always hope' for the best and generally get 
Ills own way 

(3) Abolition of the Coternor-Cenerahhip —Those who see 
m the Go^emor-General a constant reminder of colonial status 
* Op ar, p 119 
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and who arc exhilarated at the idea of sovereign independent status, 
at a time when its penis arc coming to be widely undentood m 
older countries, arc attracted to the idea of following the example 
of the Irish Tree State and abolishing the Governor Gcncraldiip 
There arc few in Canada who belong to this category and their 
influence docs not seem to be increasing But n /s interesting, 
while on this point, to notice how the oflice could be abolnhed 
In New Zealand alone docs the constitution prohibit ibe abolmon, 
and, even by adopting the Statute of Westminster, this power 
would not be obtained because the constitution n expressly 
protected by the Act The change could only be made by an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament Canada would also need an Imperial 
Act, which would have to be requested by all the provinces, in 
accordance with the usual tradition , in Australia the usual process 
of amendment of the constitution would be necessary, in South 
Africa the office could be abolished by ordinary Act of Padjamenf 

It would be an easy matter to consign the Govcrnor'Ccncral’s 
powers to others ll would not be necessary to give his functions 
to the Chief Justice, an arrangement to which some objection may 
be made on the ground of the undesirability of combining 
executive and Judiciary In the Irish Tree State the summoning, 
proroguing, and dissolution of the Dail was transferred to the 
Speaker, the President of the Isccuiive Council assumed the 
power of signing Dills, the executive Counal appointed judges 
and members of the military tribunal The executive Council 
was, as formerly, appointed by the Dail In Canada the office 
could not be abolished without definition of powers, on the lines 
that had previously been adopted in the Irish Tree State, or it 
would place too lirge a discretion m (he official who rnhcnlcJ the 
control of dissolution and even dismissal, as it exists under the 
present arrangement 

It IS of considerable importance for our study to obscnc that 
in the constitution of Eire there is a. President, and one, be it 
noted, whose powers arc not quiic negligible It is clear that it 
was not the powers of the Governor-Genera! which were unpalat- 
able but his name Call him a President, and it seems aduwblc 
that, though his powers of appointing the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet ore exercised on advice, he may even convene the Dail 
against the advice of the Counal of State, and may use his 
discretion over granting a dissolution to a Prime Minister who has 
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lost the confidence of the Dad If he refuses, the Prime hfimster 
must resign He is e^en gi>cn the strength \vhieh tends to follow 
from being elected The possibilities are cerUunlj interesting. 

Is election of the Go^e^lor-GeDeral at all likel> m the future 
of Canada*^ Elan thought that the daj might come when 
Go\ernors would be elected ’ It does not seem as if he was a good 
prophet ElecDon would make the Goieraor e%eD less like the 
King than now, and no one could imagine a Roj’al person or e\en 
many another man w ell-fitted for gubematonal office, submitlmg 
to direct or indirect election The present system combmes 
control by the Goremment o\cr the appointment with dignity m 
assuming the office and renders the post as non-political as it is 
possible for it to appear 

(4) Increasing the Powers of the Governor General — ^^Miereas 
in the Irish Free State the constitution proMded for the declara- 
tion of war and neutrality by the Executne Council, wrtbofit the 
King, but did not quite elumnate him from the exercise of certam 
fonnal pow exs, among them the conclusion of peace treaties, in 
South Africa the GQ\ernor-General since 1934 has been given 
power to act on behalf of the King, even against his wishes, if 
admed to do so b> the EiecuUve OiunciL* The King’s powers 
have therefore been made fonnal only and the powers of the 
Governor-General enormously inaeascd, but the 

proviso that they must be exemsed on advice J*". 

Tillich the 1934 legislation did nothing to 


iing their rulers’ 


the same, and that be still has discretion in 
well ilIiKtrated m 1939 His extra-temlon 
more pren hm personal authont)- orer £, 3 , 1 . 

and the conclusion of peace than rsas Ci 


consular functions by his investiture 


ifettered assent of 


That consent. 


process of legislation the Status Act evpr&ssl^ 
of the Governor-General to suggest amci dmeS^.^ jjjg 
Bill to the House in 'which it onginaled (This, asV*_^g^ ^ 
in the House, was not intended to give the Governor^jCrr-— -w 
^actual discretion but was purely an admnustrative device to 
fvrovide for cases in which a Bill, having passed both Houses, 
was found to be defective lu some important particular, and 
would, but for this provision, be Signed by the Goveroor-Gcneral, 


* QissJer Martin, Drpue end Cemmomeaf k, p 31? 

• See caite, pp 2+6-7 
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and could only subscquemly be amended by another Act of 
Parliament * 

South Africa provides the first example of a Governor-General 
being given external powers It has been argued that since the 
Governor-General has been equated with the King, he must 
ipso facto have all the regal jWHcn as far as his own Dommion 
IS concerned Nevertheless, it js generally assumed lhai, cxcq?t 
in South Africa, he is still unable to declare war or peace, conclude 
treaties of any sort, accredit diplomatic agents, annex territory, 
confer titles or issue coinage Even under the South African 
sjstcm the difficulty of honours remains because if the Governor- 
General were to grant any they would be only local jr operation 
to be imperial the British Government would have the right to 
advise the King The King’s right to confer titles on Canadians 
without consulting the Canadian Government was acknowledged 
in Canada by the Prime Minister as recently as IW3 * 

Would Canada be wise to give the Governor-General extra- 
territorial powers, that is, in practice, for the Dominion Govern- 
ment to assume cxtra-territonal powcK itself, to be exercised m 
the name of the Governor-General? There is, I beheve, everything 
to be said for if now fh.it the Dominions have their own external 
policies, as well as for the grant of legal immunity for all acts done 
bv the C'ovvnor-Gcncral on advice It was ridiculous, for example, 
power of signiii^uld at one and the same time, on behalf of the 
and members o|,T the Empire, both acknowledge, and refuse 
was, as formerly, ne conquest of Ethiopia and Spam With 
could not be abolullowancc no longer cxcrased, he might, loo, 
that had prcviously'tn treaties quite at variance with the policy 
would place too larajcction may be made that the grant of extra- 
control of dissoluticlhc Governor-General would act as a dis- 
present amngcmcri if is clear that the pcrformjnec of acts m 
It IS of consid-as not prevented dilTcrcnccsorpolicy, which can 
in the conslitn said and done, be sciilcd by mutual consuliaiion 
pn*»e,i5idcfalion, if at all 

Legal forms never have provided a magic cohesive where the 
spirit oho-operation has been licking This is a truism but is 
overlooked Tears arc expressed that the Dominions, having 
emphasized their allegiance to the King, and repudiated ihcir 

* HoowofAu I>chsin,28lh MifCh. 19^1 
‘ jj’r.,vot iur,p 520 
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subservience to the Imperial Parliament, m a manner so 
reminiscent of pre-revolutionary America, will next break away 
altogether Then it is eamesfJy asked whether any hope can 
be entertained that the Governor-General, if the worst happens, 
will prove himself an Horatius Much energy has been wasted 
on erudite discussion over whether he could legally sign an Act 
of secession, seeing that he takes an oath of allegiance to the 
King on assuming office Others point out thathissignaturewould 
not make an Act legal which he had no authonty to sign 
It IS all so futile An oath would not stand in the way of a 
complaisant Governor-GeneraJ or a determined Dominion 
Government We might as well get anxious over the possibilities 
of the Imperial Parliament exercising its undoubted right and 
repealing the Statute of Westminster or of the Dominion con- 
stitutions themselves, for that matter If the future of the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada, and her membership of the 
Empire, seem assured, it is not because of some inviolable, musty 
or modem legal document The letter killcth, but the spinl 
giveth life 


END OF PART 1 



PART TWO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
. CANADIAN NATIONALISM 


How oflon would I have fafhttrd thy children logtiher t\en as a hen 
palherclh her chickenv undcf her wine< and ye would not! 

(Malth xiiii 37) 

Canadi We in Cannda are loyal beeaute we are free and ao long ii we are free 
we wilt he loyal 

(Sta WiiiRin Uliana ) 


CANADIAN NATIONALISM AND 
IMPERIAL TEDERATION 



PREFACE TO PART TWO 


THE INEVITABILITY OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
DOMINION STATUS 

The philosopher has said that we are free to do what we iviU, 
but not free to will what we will In the esolulion of Domiwon 
status we seem to see an esolution without will, or at least without 
consciously directed will This has come out again and again in 
the study of the Governor Generalship How was it that he 
developed from a pretty considerable force into an influence 
only spasmodically potent and as a rule chiefly a decorative 
personage*’ 

The Governor-General himself certainly did not desire this 
development Resentment, or at least pamed resignation at its 
approach, is writ large in all the records we have The Monarch 
had no wish that his representative's powers should atrophy The 
Colonial Office most emphatically objected to losing its control 
over the self governing colonies through the Governor The 
colonial Opposition grew abusive when the Governor General on 
critical occasions refused to deviate from the path of stnet con- 
stitutionality Yet the evolution went on steadily 
What was the reason for the development? 'The explanation 
1$ to be found in the growth of Domiruon nationalism, which 
Seems from our point of view also to have beenafore ordainedand 
fated thing, desired consciously by neither Mother Country nor 
Doimmon Like a stream to which all other streams, though 
they began sqiarately, sooner or later flowed. Dominion 
nationalism has been the nver upon which Dominion status, in 
all its manifestations, has been launched 
How unpremeditated and unplanned it has been may be seen 
m the fact that a great leader like Joseph Howe, who struggled 
mamtiiiyibr responsidi'e goveramenf ana’was-iwost'diftta'jrgmiu.T 
the Governor who gov erned, could say that treaties and diplomatic 
arrangements and the regulation of the trade of the colomes with 
the Mother County, and with each other, were exclusively the 
nght of the Bntish Government ' 

* \V P Kennedy Docunxttts of the Camdian Constiiulion p ^03 
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Not only did British people regard “Colonials” as Englishmen 
overseas (of a rather less desirable type, perhaps, whose ancestry 
did not always bear too close an investigation, but Englishmen, 
nevertheless) but the “Colonial” regarded himself in the same 
light "I am an Englishman said Sir Alexander Campbell, the 
Canadian representative at the 1887 Colonial Conference 

And wlicn he did not regard himself as an tnglishmm or a 
rrcnchman, the inhabitant of Canada looked upon himself as a 
Nova Scotian, a British Columbian, or a Quebec or Ontario man 
Yet already before the eighties the idea was catching on among 
small, but increasing numbers, iliai they should ihmk of Ihcmsclvcs 
ns Canadians In a short time this became the predominant 
attitude and liie flood of Canadian nationalism became so strong 
(hat It could neither he dammed nor diverted m accordance with 
(lie requirements of many both within and without (he country 
As willi the Govcrnof-GcneraJship, so with Canadian nationalism, 
it was futile, once the evolution had begun, to say, "Thus far and 
no fuTiiicr " 

In what follows I shall attempt to show how it was that 
Canadian natromlism developed along (he lines i( did and why 
It Was that It opposed (he movement lowirds Imperial redcralion, 
and refused to take part m the defence of the Empire, m the 
mtnncr desired by Britain and why, strong ihougli ilic desire was 
for closer commercial lies with the Mother Country, on no account 
would Canada consent to its orgimzation and control by an 
Impcrnl Economic Committee I shall also try to show why 
Britain did not succeed in getting her point of view accepted m 
a single instance and how, indeed, she was driven, by the inherent 
nature of imperial and world rchlionships, first to permit Canada 
to have her own way and then actually to chinge hcrownKonomic 
system in accordance with the desires of the Dominion 
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CANADIAN NATIONALISM AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION 


Impcnal Fedcratjon m its fluctuations and various manifcsra« 
Hons provides an interesting index of the di/Tercnt aspects of 
responsible British opinion to Canada and the Empire generally. 
From our point of view, and with the detachment which comes 
with time, the outcome seems to have been a foregone conclusion 
and the amount of zeal put into the movement to have been 
misspent We find it difiicult to realize that its sponsors were 
unable to look into the future and see which seeds would grow 
and which would not, and (hat (hey had such high hopes 
The unification of Germany, Italy, and Canada itself, provided 
the examples which inspired the movement for a federation of 
the whole British Empire Its advocates did not see that, strong 
though the tics between the dificfcnt parts of the Empire were, 
stronger forces kept them apart from formal union and that the 
difficulties which had had to be overcome to bring about federa* 
lions among contiguous stales, with comparatively minor pro- 
blems of communication, and in a condition of far greater inter- 
dependence tlnn the units of the Empire, had proved almost 
insuperable Imperial redcration was a Utopian scheme once 
the colonics had been granted self-government and were so jealous 
of losing It tint they even feared (o have resident Ministers in 
England who might commit them 
At no time, however, was the movement for Imperial redcration 
a popular one It hadafcwvcrypcrsistcnt advocates in and out 
of Parlnmcnt, some of them influcniial, but their difficulty m win- 
ning more adherents hy in the attitude of British public opinion 
generally tint nn>lhing connected with the colonics was insuffer- 
ably tedious To M Ps (hey were not a source of votes and were 
not allowed to use up time which might otherwise be more pro- 
fitably spent Now It IS an axiom of propaganda that if )ou 
annoy people by >our gospel you may well come to convert them. 
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but if you bore them you arc foredoomed to failure And, in 
spite of the official change from separatism to Impenalisra, the 
boredom on the discussion of colonial affairs Mas so all pervading 
that it still seeps through the pages of Hansard, which reveal that 
from Gladstone to Churchill when the colomes have been dis 
cussed, with the rarest exceptions, the House has been so small 
as to be m constant danger of being counted out This tells more 
than all their speeches laudatory or fault finding TTie members 
were ill informed and, united in their boredom, they were also 
united in their belief in the right of mterference in the internal 
affairs of the Dominion, suggestions of which were the onl> 
suggestions which the bulk of members ever had to offer on 
colonial matters The persistent refusal of the Government to 
act on their advice did nothing to lessen the spate of suggestions 

Let us see how vancd these were Dilke, for example, asked 
whether the Treasury would refrain from granting the Pacific 
Railway loan until the scandal was cleared', another member 
recommended interference over the Canadian treatment of natives, 
leading to the Red River Rebellion*, another advocated inter 
fcrence over the transfer of (he steamship contract to Allan’s*, 
another over the Montreal Riots*, another over the treatment of 
emigrants ^ Even as late as 1931* a member would have liked 
Great Bntam to interfere over Canada’s action ui prohibiting 
certain classes of imports ‘ 

Even those who concerned themselves habitually with theself- 
goveriung colomes seldom revealed a disinterested affection equal 
to their (brst for knowledge When, in readmg through debates 
on the colomes, and articles of the penod since Canadian federa- 
tion, one comes across an occasional speech or article in which 
the Dominion point of view is understood and given full weight, 
it stands out by contrast as most profoundly statesmanlike 

We have to go back to 1869 to get the first conception of a 
meeting of the different parts of the Empire m Council The 
JVKvd Av pvl?jS»nf Avar ^ as? ihff 

» IstAueust. 1873 1431 

*Hll,7ihMay 1885 1814 (Earl of Redesdale) > 

* Ist August, 18S9 57 (Mr Justin Vt Canhy) ‘ 

< I3lhJuly 1893 l458(Mr W Joluision) 

* 18th March 1898 239 (Dr Farquharson) 

* 5th May 1931, 188 (Messrs. Williams and hlaijoiibasls) 
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between Mother Country and Empire was argued by the ColomaJ 
Society when in that year they pressed for the calling of an 
Imperial Conference This alarmed the separatist Granville, 
who hastened to express his disapproval in a circular to the 
colonial Governors ‘ Colonics in Conference indeed when they 
were too parsimonious to pay for ihcir own defence^ Let them 
learn loyal and dutiful obedience first and not expect to have 
their opinion sought m solemn Conference 
In the next year Carnarvon in a speech which showed which 
way the wind was blowing the Conservatives defended the 
Canadians against the charge of disloyalty lie said that 

the Canaduns in point of loyalty and devotion lo the Crown were 
absolutely more English ihan the Cngluh ihenwelv'es • 

Which praise, worthily intended though it was, reveals an outlook 
which fundamentally failed to understand what was happening 
m Canada It also apparently failed to convince members of 
Canadian loyally In 1887 the old charge js siill being repealed 
and il comes very characteristically Almost every fierce criticism 
from the Right has arisen out of financial reasons, cither because 
Canada's fiscal policy has been displeasing or because Canada 
has not contributed to defence, both of which manifestations of 
her obstinacy arc fully discussed in subsequent chapters Here 
we find Lord Lamington employing the usual description of the 
colonies as children but adding malice to the term by comparing 
them with Concril and Regan and this m a debate in which many 
expressed approval of his scntimems because Canada had just 
imposed certain duties on imported iron * Let alone favouring 
Imperial rcderalion, to him »c seemed a mistaken policy to have 
united the North American colonies and the fact that Canada vvas 
in consultation with other Governments over a subsidy for the 
projected Trans Pacific line of steamers was "not a very patriotic 
proceeding" * 

In 1887 came the first meeting of the Colonial Conference This 
vvas called largely through the efforts of the Imperial Fcderalion 
League, which had been formed in 1884, and of which Rosebery 
was to become President Originally quite an insignificant move- 
ment. Imperial redemtion, after the Home Rule Dill of 1886, 

« 1 * 41 ) jmetiUry Pipm. XLIX C 24 »nJ 25 (iro) 

* 1!L :2najuly IST) TO4 
» llL 4lhlofy ISSlK^ 
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became far more popular, as compensalioa for the loss of 
Ireland and a means of gaining on the sumgs uhat lost on 
the roundabouts The movement received the support of such 
organs opposed to the extension of self government m degree or 
in area as 77ie Times, Vie Mornuig Post, Vie Standard, Vie Dail} 
AVivs, Vie Dail) Telegraph, The Dail) Chronicle, Vie Pall Mall 
Gazelle, Vie Scotsman, The Spectator, The Saliaday PeiieK 

B> the Impenal Federauon League the Conference vvas resided 
as a shadow of things hoped for About their ultimate, fixed shape 
there was divergence of opinion Some favoured colonial repre- 
sentatives m the Commons or the Lords, others a federation 
proper with local Parliaments m all the Dominions and m Bntain, 
as well as a federal Parhameni in Bntain, others informal 
co-operation and still others colonial representatives in the 
Impenal Cabinet The League eventually came out in favour of 
a Council of Advice as the onl> practicable solution, rcvcaluig 
how far removed they were from the conception of equality with 
the Mother Country 

It was at first only individuals, and societies like the League, 
who evinced real interest m the Conference The Govemment 
ei ea then w ould hav e been unlikely to call it, had if not been for 
the circumstance of the Queen’s Jubilee To them it was onl) an 
informal, isolated meeting and, in Jebb’s words, a meeting of 
\-as5aIs with their overlord * Stanhope, m sending out the 
invitations, made it clear that Impenal Federation was not to be 
discussed 

Assuredl> the hopes of Federation were on a v ery shaky founda- 
tion with the subject itself tabooed and with so httle idea of the 
equality of the constituent parts, which m some form or other 
must a]wa>5 be acknowledged in a federation, that the Conference 
was presided o\er not by the Prune Minister but by the Colonial 
Secretary, who complamed that he was too busj with parlia- 
mentary w oik to attend properly to Conference business The 
insistence of the Government, loo, that the Conference should 
bcici)lRd.“CQj/3mal” ^nATlnJ/‘l^^^(yaaL’hfJIai^lhat,sCDl5uto 
though the care of the Government might be to respect the 
feelmgs of the cMomes as far as eqiressions of opimon m Parba- 
ment went, there was no real understandmg of the strength and 
significance of Dominion nationahsnL 

* R. Jebb The Irr^moJ Corfertree, \cL i, p 12. 
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The Annual Register of 1887 devoted less than a page to the 
Conference Few MPs assessed its value Some of them 
doubted whether it would be possible *‘a second time to draw 
first rate colonials lo this cotinlfy” ‘ Even years later Viscount 
Ridley said that he had never seen the need of a Conference * 
It so obviously had no legal binding power that only the astute 
realized that its resolutions were not, as many asserted, mere 
pious opinions Even Lord Salisbury was not among the 
prophets * 

Among the members vvho were interested there were some who 
wanted its early recall • or v,ho stressed that it should be trans- 
formed into an expression of federation » To those whose hope of 
Federation had been disappointed by the Conference came i 
further rebuff m 1889 when Knutsford laid down that any pro- 
posals tending lo alter the rchtions bciwccn ibe colonies and the 
Mother Country must come from the colonics Nevertheless 
members, and even the Government itself, were soon suggesting 
various schemes of federation and indeed scarcely a session went 
by without them right up fill 1926 

Evidence of the Government’s change of front is provided 
between the first and second Conferences After the 1887 Con- 
ference Mr Goschen * and Mr Chamberlain ^ both damped 
down any enthusiasm for the recall of Ihc Conference, and the 
latter stated in 1897 that there would not be a Conference that 
year but that if delegates came for the Queen’s Jubilee, there would 
be discussion with them at the Colonial Office ^ Yet at the 
Conference of that year CharaberJam suggested an advisory 
Council of Empire, but the response of the colonics was not 
favourable Fearful of losing their rights of self government, 
they passed a resolution that the relations between Ihc Oniled 
Kingdom and Ihc self-governing colonics were satisfactory as at 
present Chimbcrlam apm brought up his suggestion at the 
1902 Conference with like lU success, although enthusiasm for the 
Empire had been strengthened by participation in the Boer War 
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Tlje Colonial Secretar) realiied wjlh a shock that the ^v'ar had 
e\ en more stimulated Canadian nationalism, of ^'hich the attitude 
of the Manitoba Free Presv was both a mamfeslalion and an 
agent. The Conference, disliking formal federation, shoved that 
It nevertheless valued co^perahon b> promoting itself into a 
permanent institution with regular sessions Alread) the 
Dominion, rather than the Impenal, point of view was recessaniy 
coming to be adopted. 

Chamberlain s speeches at the Conferences and his famous 
reference to Bntain as a weary Titan, carrying an orb too large 
for Its fate, made it quite clear that it was to get nd of some of 
the burdens of Empire that he favoured Imperial Federation. 
The great v olume of speeches and articles on the subject show that 
most of Its advocates had the same end imMCw as the Colonial 
Secretary The idea was to tie the colonics down to a share in the 
responsibilities and expenses of Empire, while leaving to Bntain 
the essentia! control of policy and even perhaps leading to a 
resumption of authonty ^eady lost In a conflict cf judgment 
Bntain would win the day One venter argued openly that 
restraint might be used to prevent secession, just as a father 
might prevent “a headstrong, foolish, girl of sixteen from 
arrogating to herself the ngbt of leaving her father's roof ” ‘ 'Ibis 
was clearly nonsense but of a variety calculated to annoj the 
Domimons and to warn them off federation schemes, e\ en though 
they knew that if they agreed to a federation they could stdl 
disagree with a decision reached by the federal authonty, and that 
secession would be fatallj easy 

Wth the attractions of Impenal Federation for the specific 
purposes of Naval Defence and Imperial Preference, we deal 
later Enough here to say that many regarded the Domimons 
pnmanl) as a potential weapon against the foreigDer,*a potential 
sharer of the national debt, and a potcntiall) mcreased market 
for Bntisb goods Needless to say, the Dominions had a different 
idea of their purpose in the world and were accordingly wary 
about Impenai F^eration Unaware of their growing touchiness, 
members continued to offer them parental admomtion. Thus, for 
example, Mr Staveley Hill (though not without reproof from 
pnv'ate and Goverament members) gave a clear indication that 

‘ The Sineleenth CerJsry May 1902, p 725 (Mr H. H. Johastoa) 

* \V Lyon Blease, A Short Hatorjr tj^luh Liheralism, p 37 
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Canadians should vote for Sir John Macdonald m the forth* 
coming election, because of his known loyalty to the British cause * 

Not all urging for Imperial Federation came from such quarters, 
nor did the desire to share the unpleasant concomitants of 
Empire explain the whole of the support for ihc movement To 
many fair-minded British people a sense of the fitness of things 
seemed to demand that the Domunons, especially after they had 
contributed so much to the help of the Empire at war, should 
be allowed some voice in the policy which led to war * They 
thought, too, that the Conference meetings were inadequate 
and that unless machinery of closer union was devised there 
would be disaster 

Others saw in Imperial Federation a means of strengthening 
their case, whatever it was, by reinforcing it with Dominion 
opinion This was especially true during the period 1905-7 
when the Conservatives showed this tendency They remembered 
that the Ottawa Conference of 1894 had proved convenient to 
the advocates of Imperial Preference by focussing attention on 
fiscal policy to such an extent that the Government was com* 
pellcd to make a statement on its intentions Such people viewed 
both Imperial Conference and hypothetical Federal Assembly 
from exactly opposite poles from the Canadians Canadians 
feared any body that would jeopardize their independence, these 
men favoured it m proportion to its resoluteness and binding 
character 

After the 1902 Conference a new note crept into speeches and 
articles on the Conference— that of fear that it would usurp the 
authority of Parliament Members expressed strong disapproval 
over the truncated reports of the 1897 and 1902 Conferences 
and the answer that it was the Conference which had decided in 
favour of the short reports was not believed Innuendoes were 
made that the Government had brought pressure to bear to get 
that decision * It became a regular feature before Conferences 
for altempfs to be made to control the agenda of the Conference, 
or to get the press admitted lo the Conference, or to persuade 
the Government that Parliament should go into recess during 
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the sessions of the Conference IoM\e toe to study its resolutions, 
or at least be gi\ en tune m the House to discuss the resolutions, 
but these ideas received scant encouragement from the 
Government 

Mr G Bowles was the first of a long senes of M P s who in 
one form or another expressed the fear that the Imperial Con- 
ference was a dangerous erperunent, and that it should not 
acquue the power to bind Parliament by its resolutions,^ a fear 
which in the early days seemed, if one judged by superficial 
appearances, to be quite baseless The Prime Minister had not 
even addressed the 189? and 1902 Conferences and in 1905 
Balfour, then Prune Minister, admitted m an unguarded moment 
that he had forgotten that a Conference ivas due to meet m the 
following year * Nevertheless, as the enthusiasm of the Right 
grew for Impenal partnership, so did the suspicion of the Left, 
many of whose members, coofusiag the Dormaians mth th® 
colomal Empire, extended their dislike from Impenal Conference 
to the Empire itself In the penM 1905-7 it was Labour and 
Liberals combined who, afraid that the Tones would use the 
Dominions to foist Impenal Preference on Britain, showed 
mcreasuig dislike of anything that smacked of Imperial Federa* 
tion and toe did not stale the charms of the aphorism that, just 
as the American colonies had been lost through an attempt at 
taxation by the Mother Country, so Great Bnlam would break 
away from the Empire through an attempt to tax her 

The colonies (said Mr MaDeO would alwn>5 owe a debt to ibe generosity 
of the English people, but that was no reason why ihey should impose on 
lhat generosity* 

In the penod 1909-1911, when the chief question was that of 
Naval Defence, most of the opposition to the Empire came from 
Labour alone The Liberals were, of course, then in-office 
Roughly it IS true to say that l«fore the Great War, and 
especially after their loss of office m 1905, the Conservatives 
5ire55ed tbs nscsssft}’ fcT closer orffssic I’xuoj? asd rcmsianlly 
reiterated that sentiment without organization was nothuig 
better than courage without disaplme*, the Liberals stated their 

* 3rd March. 1903 1252 3 

*Hl-,5thJuDe 1905, <59 
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belief that co-opcration waA belter than rigid corntitutioni,; and 
Labour was indifTcrcnt or hostile to the Lmpirc Hut there was 
no fixed rule. Austen Chamberlain, for instance, whose outlook 
was so different from that of his father and who had said that 
the English Imperialists were really the disciples of the colonial 
statesmen who were the pioneers and apostles of the Imperial 
idea,* did not think that the Lmpirc would fall to pieces without 
machinery to hold it together lie stated his conviction that the 
Empire should not be regarded through lawyer's spectacles, and 
that It would survive any strain put upon it * I/ird Kosebefy. loo, 
after having been President of the Imperial Federation League, 
came to speak of the "perilous rhetoric as to the necessity either 
of mechanically drawing closer or drifting apart " 

You might (he continued! as welt iiy that if (he ptlDri of a Done tempfe 
be not continually pulled together, they will fall ouiwardt and rum the 
building* 


Another with a similar outlook was Lord Ihilfour of Burleigh * 
To those who decried formal union the best hope of the future 
of the Empire lay in frequent Imperial Conferences, subsidiary 
conferences on special subjects, fiaison officers, special advisory 
bodies, and frequent Information on foreign alT.iirs by cable 
The primary need for improving communications was frequently 
stressed 

Before the Conservatives lost power in 1905 they made another 
attempt at achieving some measure of formal federation A 
circular despatch of Lyltlcfon*$of20(h April, 1905, ‘suggested that 
the title of the Colonial Conference should be changed to th.it of 
Imperial Council, which should have a permanent comm/mon 
attached to it, to prepare work for and act on the instructions 
of the Council the Utili(h and Vowinion Covemmcnn Canada 
was most strongly opposed to both suggestions on the ground 
that it would interfere with her autonomy 

It was all too clear that though the dilemma was a scry real 
one that they must either give up domestic autonomy or cease to 
have any effective continuous soicc m external policy, their 
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fear wzs stronger that they would be swamped m any hard and 
fast federal system m whi(i votes would be allotted in accordance 
either with population (in an assembly, packed, doubtless, with 
complaisant representatives from the Crovm Colonies) or with ^ 
contnbutions to the common fund Canadian Mimsteis, 
especially, were, in Launer s words m no mood to reduce them* 
selves to dumb agents for the raising of revenue over which 
they would have no control 

Canadian opinion of course was not uniform It was even 
more divided than British opinion But to every one person like 
Tupper or Denison who was anxious to bnng about Impenal 
Federation there was probaWy another who favoured Impenal 
Federation merely as an offset to closer union with the United 
States and many in a country fifty per cent of whose population 
w-as of non British descent, who were completely neutral The 
French Canadian Naiionahsis, in whose regard even launcr> 
who described the Dominions as independent nations owing 
allegiance to the Crov'Ti,* was a tool of Bnlish Imperialism, were 
highly suspicious of any larger federation in which they would 
lose their particular privileges and acquire a number of new 
obligations In the words of their spokesman, Bourassa, who 
had broken w ith Launer ov cr the question of Canada’s partcipa 
tion in the Boer War — 

Indifferent as he « to commercial Impemlisiu, hostile as he is to military 
Impcnalism the French Canadian cannot be expected to wish for any 
organic change in the consbiution of Canada and to look favourably 
upon any scheme of Impenal Federation * 

Inconsistently with the attitude so far maintained, and although 
a Liberal Government was m power m Bntain in 1907 and was 
not keen on Impenal Federation, the Canadian delegates agreed 
with the resolution of the Conference of that year which definitely 
retarded the development of Dominion autonomy This 
sanctioned what had been mooted at the 1894 Ottawn Conference, 
nyflftfi’;, i*ihn* s SeuretoT^i* siitouAf fee oftwevT w.VAvrivT 
functions, housed in the Colonial OflSce, and paid for by the Bntish 
Government It naturally came very much under Bntish control 
Laune*- was keen that the Bntish Government should pay the 

>S«eHC^l?thApr2,l5>H SS9 
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secretariat since he felt, for some reason not eaSy to understand, 
that, unless this happened, mimstcnal responsibility would be 
interfered with This setretanat greatly interested some M p s 
who constantly asked queslionsabom it and recommended making 
it more representative 

At the 1907 Conference Australia backed by New Zealand, 
suggested the formation of an Imperial Council but Canada was 
strongly opposed Laurier’s mind was working along different 
channels He insisted that the Conference was between Govern- 
ments and Government and was not just between colonial 
delegates and the British Government, but even his use of the 
term “Governments and Government* showed that he still 
regarded Great Britain and the Dominions as being on different^ 
planes 

The 1907 Conference, the first to meet without ceremonial 
connection, interested members of Parliament and public more 
than Its predecessors, as evidenced by the group of three charts 
which The Momng Post brought out on 41)5 July, 1907, to 
illustrate the evolution from colonial dependency into either an 
imperial partnership of five free nations or a scheme of Imperial 
Federation, the latter of which the Post favoured The remaining 
chart, however, was the one which the course of events was 
to incarnate It showed the Dominion Governments in direct 
contact with the Crown m the same relationship as the United 
Kingdom, instead of having approach to the Crown only through 
the Government of the United Kingdom After the Conference, 
loo, there was much discussion on it and while Conservatives com- 
plained that it had been a waste of time because there were no 
tangible results (and no fcdcraiion plans and no Imperial Pre- 
ference) Liberals disapproved of it for having suggested too much 
(especially Preference) 

Mr Churchill, a member of the Government, showed that not 
only did the Liberals fee! strongly agimst the Conscnaiivcs for a 
tendency to be in collusion with the Dominions to foist Preference 
on Britain, but also, even afler this fear was for a lime lifted, 
against the Dominions themselves for presuming to have a 
Cv/iak the Mother CounlrY and. roamirocnd- 

ingutohcr Over Mr Dcakin’s advocacy of Imperial Preference 
and his statement that if Bntain adopted Preference she could use 
whatever means of taxation best suited her, Mr Churchill spoke 
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sarcastically of the “great concession to the self-go\emment of the 
Mother Country ” ’ From another quarter came objection 
(^^hlch the Speaker silenced) to speeches by delegates made out- 
side the Conference on Preference,* the nght to make which as 
guests of the nation and not just of the Go\emment was defended 
by those « ho agreed with the sentiments expressed m the speeches 
at issue * Assuredly the prospects of Imperial Federation were 
less than e\er rosy 

Canada, of course, was ne\er quite without her defenders but 
very often such defence could not be taken at its face value It 
might be a means of attacking the Goicrnmenf, by implication 
of unfairness to Dominion sentiment and desire * or it might be to 
induce the Dominion to fall in with some scheme outlined by her 
defender The true motive vvas seldom concealed with any 
finesse When Mr Hills, for cumple, said that Bntain could not 
get on without Canada any more than Canada could get on with- 
out Britain,* he was reproving the Government for not having 
Preference towards Canada 

Genuine regard for Canadian feeling among a few members 
m all parties there undoubtedly w'as, sometimes m the most 
imexpectcd quarters Wlh rare understanding the Earl of 
Crewe, for cvaraple, pleaded that delegates to Conferences should 
not be overfeted and overentertamed hkc “some distant onental 
potentate who comes to England for the first and only time” 
but should be treated as colleagues * Generally regard mani- 
fested Itself more in the realm of care to use the correct terminology 
when speaking of the Dominions and to pay them rhetorical 
tribute than in attempts to give practical recogmtion to their new 
status Their equality in theory was early acknowledged and 
though as bte as 1912 some otxiunite members continued to 
refer to them as children, by 1903 the Dominions were regularly 
spoken of as equals and sister nattoos This attitude finds typiKd 
expression m the v>ofds of Lord Aberconway who said that they 
were independent in all but name and bound to Great Bntain by 
nothing but ties of loyalty and affection.* 
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After Laurier, Deakm and Ward objected at the 1907 Con- 
ference to the use of the term “CoJoujcs”, members were careful 
to call them Dominions and those who made lapses hastened, when 
corrected, to apologize and explain that they realized that the 
self-governing colonies had ceased to be “mere colonics” which 
showed how in phraseology F‘arhament had moved from the 
attitude of Gladstone and his • province of Canada ” ‘ The 
Oosmment was slower m approving the new terminology and 
took till 1920 to give it ofRcial sanction, and six years longer to 
approve the term “His Majesty’s GovcrDmenl" when applied lo 
any country in the Empire besides Britain This term when used 
by Laurier at the 1907 Confenjnee m reference to Canada had 
outraged the Colonial Secretary, Lord Elgin 
Some members were unable to reconcile themselves even to 
this theoretical equality and quite often a revealing phrase or 
sentence showed that the belief remained that not only was 
Britain greater because oC her greater wealth but also because 
of the undeniable, inherent superiority of the individuals con- 
stituting the nation Thus Mr Mackinder could say — 

Wehave tot (ode the thinking of the EmiHre to a Urge extent here* 

How far members were from grasping the central fact of 
Dominion nationalism is revealed by the remark of another 
member as late «is 1912 that the Dominions and the Mother 
Country constituted one nation living in five countries.* which 
was, after all, only following Iho example a little belatedly of the 
language used by the historian Seeley 
Any attempt on the part of the Dominions to act on their 
supposed equality led to a hasty dropping of the mask of polite- 
ness in Britain This was revealed witha vengeance over Canada’s 
projected reaprocity treaty with the United Slates m 1911 So 
much, over so long a period, was spoken in Parhament on 
that subject that all that can be done hero is to state the fact that 
Laurier, the Liberal Government in Bniain, and Mr Bryce, the 
Bnlish ambassador in Washington, came m for the bitterest 
cnticism Launcr’s party was reminded that it had been weB- 
knowTj previously for its lack of loyalty,® and the Home Govern- 
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ment, Brjce, and Taft \\ere accused of hanng conspired tosether 
to wreck the pohcy of Impenalism ' Nor must we, in cnticizing 
the Conservalises for interference, and assessing the generous 
spint of the Liberals o\er this Treat), forget that it admirably 
coincided with the Liberals’ own policy 
Outside of Parliament, whose traditional language and pro- 
cedure tended to obscure their true attitude, except in times of 
g^eat exatement, the criticism of the Dominions for lack of 
Imperialist enthusiasm was trumpeted abroad One of the 
correspondents of 77ic iJeijeii, F A W Gisborne, pro- 
Mdes a ^•l\ld example Writing in that pcnodical about the 
1911 Conference, he said — 

The Comnion\<ealih of Australia uus represented (or rather misrepre- 
sented) by the temporar) spokesman and politicat delegates of the 
Australian trade unions * 

He went on — 

The present Prune Minister of the bommion of Canada has become 
a famdiar, perhaps too famJiar, figure at Imperial Conferences Sir 
Wilfrid Laurer throuahout his whole career has shown hiffisclf rather 
to he a dexterous part> ffiaoacer th^ a naiional lead-r And that his 
Impenalism is at least Platonic, both his past uiierances and tus present 
attitude clearly show * 

The significance of all this was not lost on Canadian political 
leaders Surely they must base understood, loo, from eten a 
cursory reading of speeches and articles of the penod when the 
British Consen atix cs w ere in the wilderness, that the same people 
who were objecting to the soaa! legislation of the Liberals and 
defending the House of Lords in its quarrel with the Commons 
and foaming at the mouth oser the Canadian American 
reciproci^ treaty were the \eiy ones who were, in the terms of 
the most sweet reasonableness, exhorting the Dommions to agree 
to a scheme of Impenal Federanon 
Lack of respect for Dommion autonomy tended to find itself 
handmhand with contempt for dcmocrac) Jlie Empire ReyiriSt 
which sponsored Impenal Federation, is well spnnkled wrth 
contemptuous references to democracy One article is of special 
interest to us, headed as it is, “Impenal Federation — A check on 
certain exils of democratic goxemment ” * The wnter quotes 
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Proiidc and Conolanus wnh opprov.il and proceed? in purest 
Fascist vein to deplore the “factions" which arc the evils of 
democratic covcrnmciu and advocates Impcrnl I cdcr.uion ns ihc 
liigh road to Glcicliuhalliinr:, which in an Anglo-Sixon com- 
munity must retain some of the forms of freedom lie deplores 
the predominance of the “idle, dissolute and self-seeking m ijoniy 
who pay few taxes, rum at Bcllinp nil they can and grudge the 
necessary expenditure on national defence " Their leaders, he 
says, arc the demagogues and iinstrupuloiis leaders who swarm 
m a democratic state In the hrger constituencies of an Lmpirc- 
stale they would be eliminated 

We have already quoted whai hard things an olTitial corre- 
spondent of the same periodical wrote about Dominion statesmen 
who did not share liis views He quotes 1 lobbes almost nlfLClion- 
atcly * and talks of “governing by noses— red noses included" and 
continues ~ 

di? picbt of the DrhiJh Lmpitc woutd view with duapproval or 
InditTcrencc any scheme drawn up by the when iiaiejmen and gimti in 
the world, unless Ks designers hid first been sanctihed for their task 
by popular vote ‘ 

On another occasion he deplores neglecting Defence in order 

to bestow pensions on the deserving and undeserving aliVe, to gratify 

R spiie by weakening the one branch of the I egisiaiurc whiuh stood 
il freedom and wise government, ond to grant hbcity of iniimida 
lion to mutinous working men * 

Naturally he ridicules “the nirraculouj virtues of the ballot box" 
and comes out strongly m favour of a imunatcd convention to 
draw up a federation for Ihc Empire tn order to eliminate "those 
baneful inllucnccs which have caused, and arc causing, so much 
harm and discord in the component Stales of Ihc future federa- 
tion." * An article that would also repay study is one by E H 
Vrooman in The United Dnpire of 1912 ' 

Such articles could scarcely haxc strengthened the ease of the 
few enthusiasts in Ihc Dominions for Impcrnl Fcdcralion They 
were more likely to feel symptihy with "mulinoiis working men" 
tlnn with the "one branch of Ihc Legislature which stood for real 
freedom and wise governmenr and Ihc thrcit of repression not 
only of kbcir Tigfrts ns DomvniWft bvi\ eowVA wot 
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have been missed Canada espcciallj, pacifist and opposed to 
expenditure on armaments as she also was could not be expected 
to find this t)'pe of argument attiactixe 
Canadian pacifist opinion was also both au’are of and repelled 
by another mouse for Irapenal Federation namely, to form an 
Ando Saxon bloc to counterbalance the nsing menace of German 
rivalry, which, asserting itself in the eighties m the commercial 
sphere spread to the Navy itself in the years immediately pre 
ceding the Great War It was believed that Federation would 
increase the impressiveness and durability of the Bnush Empire 
If consistency is the virtue of small minds the advocates of 
Imperial Federation for the cause just given, did not suffer from 
this manifestation of mental constnction They stated at one and 
the same time that the Empire was the product of the gemus of 
the British race and that they had fears about its future without 
Imperial Federation which seemed to offer the prospect of con 
tinued AngIo*Saxon supremai^ Federation was to be based on 
blood as the magic cement, but was nevertheless to be Reinforced 
with the steel framework of a ngid constitution As Mr Norton 
Griffiths put It — 

You bam to gst them to coxjpcraic with us if you wish to tmiatata 
the supremacy of the Bnusb nee for without th*ir co-operation >oa 
am sot gomg to maiataia it as tt bos been nuioUioed tn lb past-' 

The best answer to this type of talk comes from Canada 
Professor Wrong exposed its fallacy m a noble passage which, 
apposite when it was wntten, doubly merits quotation to-day — 

A racial nationalism (be wtoIc) involves ether isolation, or the supremacy 
of a dominant race in a mixed state The wonder worker u thus not 
nee hut bberty Let uv dismiss forever the superetiUtra that there u 
any magic in race to hold people t<^etber and effect poliucal unity In 
the present war the most determined and irreconcilable opponmis are W o 
great states of the same Teutonic race It ts partnership in common 
liberties which unites people 7b‘ growth of the new nationalism m the 
Bntish Empire is just a growth of bberty * 

It w’as from Canada, too, (hat both at the 1911 Conference 
and later the greatest suspicion of Impcnal Federation schemes 
continued to come The Confereo<» itself was preceded by a 

* IPthApril, 1911 979 

* American Htsioncd Rm nt 1916-17 Article on hationahsm in the Bfitah 
Emjnre p 51 
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petition signed by nearly three hundred members of Parliament, 
mostly Conservative, advocating an Imperial Advisory Council 
At the Conference Sir Joseph Ward, the New Zealand Premier, 
suggested an Imperial Council and an elected Imperial Parliament 
Canada was as usual opposed and on the usual grounds, and also 
to Harcourt's alternative suggesijon of a standing consultative 
committee consisting of the Colonial Secretary and the per- 
manent and political under sccrclancs, together with High Com- 
missioners or other representatives of the Dominions 

The advocacy of Imperial Federation nevertheless persisted m 
Britain In 1911 Lord Rosebery at a public dinner slated that he 
regarded the Conference as the germ of a mightier Imperial 
Council representing the United Empire in a definite and per- 
manent form,* showing that, although he had stated that the 
Empire would survive without formal Federation,* he continued to 
hanker after it 

The War both increased the popularity of the Dominions, 
because of the help they gave, and revived suggestions for Imperial 
Federation which had receded into the background m the years 
immediately before the War Dpecially after J9J6 it was warmly 
sponsored by The Roimd Table But m the early days of the War 
the British Government clearly showed that the help of the 
Dominions was more welcome than their advice The Conference 
of 1915 was significantly called off, in spite of the protestations of 
members that it should be summoned, and it was only on the 
occasion of a visit to London of the Canadian Prime Minister 
that he was invited to sit with the Cabinet* Harcourt, the 
Colonnl Secretary, implied the fatuousness of a normal Con- 
ference with ns •‘miscellaneous resolutions, protracted sittings, 
shorthand reports and resulting Blue Books ” * 

A number of members pressed coniinually for greater con- 
sultation with the Dominions both as regards the prosecution of 
the War and the terms of the Peace ‘ With a new understanding 
of Dominion seniimcnl, too, members began to express the 
opinion that when the Dominions lent their aid in the War, they 


' Thf Annuo! Fa sttr 1911 n t<2 

• See ome p 279 

• Scene. 7lh July 1915 378 

‘ Uth April 1913 17 . , , . , 

'c(:2ltiJuly 1915 1519 and l526(Me«n T P O Connor ind 
n L. 29th Novetrber 1916 7-15 (Lord Bemford) 
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were helping not Great Bntam but the Empire m which Great 
Bntain must remember to indude herself * Showing more pene* 
tralioD than Lord Caldecote who, as Domimons Secretar>, cabled 
thanks to South Afnca for assistance in the present war, a few 
members dunng the last war pointed out the unsuitabihty of 
expressing gratitude ’ 

Pressure from members of Parliament, together with the fact 
of the considerable help gnen by the Domimons, whose growing 
nationahsm demanded increased recognition, made it essential 
that the desultory and none loo senous consultation between 
Great Britain and them should be turned info something real and 
active WTien Mr Lloyd George, therefore, assumed office he 
did no more than act on the needs of the situation when he stated 
that 

the Domiiuons ought to be more fonaal!} consulted as to the progress 

and course of the war as to the steps ihal oughi to be laten to secure 

M,ton and as to the test methods of pm*riDg in the fruits of th*if 

effort as well as our ouu * 

He summoned all the Dominion Premiers by a cable fo each 
Governor General saying, “Your Prime Minister will be a member 
of the War Cabinet ’ As Llovd George himself said, when 
closer CO operation came, it came not by design but out of the 
necessiucs of the case * And, he might have added, it came m a 
manner which suited the Dominions better than the Mother 
Country They were in a position of influence, without the 
restraints w hich formal federation w ould hav e inv ol\ ed and vshich 
Britain at this stage was wise enough not to attempt There w ere 
two representatives of each Dominion except Newfoundland, and 
of India, as well as Bnush Ministers connected with foreign 
affairs, defence, India and the colonies It was demded that each 
Dominion msbt keep a Munster of Cabinet rank m Great Bntam 
to sit m the Impenal War Cabinet, thus giv mg formal sanction to a 
suggestion often made before that Dominion Ministers should be 
resident in England 

To Lloyd George the Impenal War Cabinet was a landmark in 
coDSUtutionary history * Later he said that the presence of 

* C-p. RL„ 29ih No\‘nnb’r, 1916 745 (Lord Brrciford) l‘*ih No\embcr 
1918 2377 (Mr Bonai La*) 

* 19th 1916 1355 

* G M Wrong, Can Jlist Jfie\ifyr ly*© rp 15-17 

‘ ITihMai 1917 1790 
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the Dominion Prime Minsters had been invaluable to him ‘ 
Lord Curzon said that the Dominions had not been invited as a 
mere complimentary recognition of their sen ices but had been 
called to have a voice m the prosMution of ihe war and ihc 
peace terms * Here it seemed was the solution of the oft quoted 
and oft misunderstood dictum of Launcr's,* dating back to 
1900, “If you want our help you must call us to your councils “ It 
was decided that after the war meetings of the ImpcriTl War 
Cabinet should continue Lloyd George favoured the continued 
existence of the Cabinet, wnh annual meetings, and representa- 
tion in between sessions by other Ministers Everybody assumed 
that the Imperial Conference, which at its 1917 session was of far 
less importance to the Dominions than the sessions of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, and is famous chiefly for the passing of 
Resolution IX, was now otiose and outmoded and that the 
Imperial War Cabinet would cvoKc into the Imperial Peace 
Cabinet, with co-operation belucen Ihe units of (he Empire 
growing ever closer If it appeared to suit the Dominions, it 
seemed increasingly promising to Great Britain because this 
scheme omitted the need for responsibility of this Imperial Cabinet 
to an Imperial Parliament Tfte Times expressed approval,* and 
among the many m Britain who gave the development their 
blessing were Sidney Low ♦ and Viscount Milner* and in Canada 
Professor Wrong * 

When the 1921 Conference met, comparaluely few Dominion 
voices were raised against turning it into the Imperial Peace 
Cabinet,* as the British Government ongmally intended, and 
only an occasional voice in the British Parliament.* to silence w hich 
the old name of Imperial Conference was resumed Even then, 
as Dawson points oui,'» the delegates, backed by some respons- 
ible Dominion opinion, “ were ihcmschcs so agreeable to closer 
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co-operation that the decision that Resolution DC need not be 
earned out implied that it was being earned out in the Peace 
Cabinet 

It IS of interest both that the Dominions should ha^e been so 
amenable and that it was the Liberals chiefly in Bnlam who 
should have been responsible for this deielopment Perhaps 
the attitude of the Dominions is largely explained by the fact 
that they had less suspiaon of the Liberals than of the Con- 
sePiatnes because the Liberals had alwa 5 s consistently advocated 
Dominion autonom> It is also a slnlang fact that if from the 
Conser\aU\es came the most harshness, in ihcir ranks was also 
Mr Amery, and other less distinguished men, whose outlook was 
generous Mr Amery, soaked in the atmosphere of the 
Domimons, has indeed al\\a>s been quite outstanding m Parlia- 
ment as a whole in his con\iction m their good faith, whate^er 
the appearances might be He,* and those who thought hke him,* 
had httle confidence in anything that smacked of federation 
Co-operation, they held, must depend on the real, if mfonnal, 
and not neatly tap^ off ties of afTectioo, and that similar traditions 
and cxpenence enabled the statesmen of different parts of the 
Empire to work together haimoraously when necessary 

If the Domiruons were amenable m 1921, the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington, the Channk incident, and the Peace 
of Lausanne brought the delegates to the 1923 Conference in a 
different mood They realized that the Bntish Goicraraenl had 
failed to put into practice the definition of thcmschcs as not only 
equals withm the Bnlish Empire, but also equal with other 
nations outside the Empire ’ It now became abundant!} clear 
that an arrangement which worked Nery agreeably to themsehes 
dunng a war, with the Bntish Government pleased to consult 
them, might not work nearly so well in peace time with the 
Foreign Office back m its old desire to keep all decisions and e\ en 
up-to^tc information m its bands For the first time at this 
Conference no reference of an) kind was made to a scheme of 
closer CO operahon, which was henceforth dropped This had 
failed e\ en in its most promising manifestation, that of an Imperial 

1919 2185 

^ 21st July, 1915 1529 (\1 t Poasonby) HL-, 17ih June, 1920 676 (Lord 
dianwood), 17ili June 1921 85S (CoL Wed^ood) 

» 30th July, 1919, 2185 (Mr ABKiy) 
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Peace Cabinet, because, (o quote Dawson once a^ain, « had been 
‘ based on a supposedly weak Dominion nationalism which was 
later found to be strong and a supposedly strong Impcnal feeling 
which was later found to be weak " ‘ Lloyd George nescr forgot 
his lesson and after the Chanak affair he always decried formal 
union * *• 

Labour assumed office in the following year Right up until 
then, they had tended to display the old fear of all intra-Impenal 
Conferences which might be used by the Government to commit 
Britain without the conscni of Parliament To Ramsay 
MacDonald the Impcnal Conference could become ‘subversive 
of our rights of self government * TTirough the same fear, as 
well as the practical diHiculty (hat a change of government after a 
Conference might lead to a jettisoning of resolutions, there were 
constant suggestions, mostly from Labour members, that the 
Opposition of Home Country and Dominions should be repre- 
sented at Conference No sooner lad Labour taken over office 
than they suggested a constitutional conference, or a special 
meeting of the Imperial Conference, to consider the problems of 
foreign policy and imperial interest and asked the opinion of 
the Dominion Governments also on the representation of the 
Opposition To both the suggestions of a constitutional 
conference and the representation of the Opposition Canada 
was opposed but agreed to a meeting for the discussion of 
problems The fall of the Labour Government put an end to 
this 

That the decisions of the 1926 Conference were of exceptional 
importance and implied the end of the hopes of Imperial Federa- 
tion for once and for all was not perceived by many both in and 
out of Parliament After all, the wording of the Balfour Report 
was not strikingly new In the previous year it had been pointed 
out m Parliament that the Dominions were not “our” Dominions 
but “the King’s” Dominions * Members did not show any 
noteworthy resentment at having no time set aside for a discussion 
of (he Report and the member who was most insistent m his 
condemnation of the Athanasian qualities of the Report and who 
clamoured for time for dfscwsf. 0 ff, S.r / Mamot, sull 

‘ R M Tilt D<fthpmait of Dominion Suius p 5( 

■ WihJuly 19:4 1936. 

• isih January 1924 92. 
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some scheme of orgamc union * Mf Amery showed that he 
both realized its significance and wdcomed it He pointed out — 
If there be no i>vish for unity there is nothing to*day to preser\e it * 

The detailed application of the Report which the 1929 and 1930 
Conferences were responsible for was given legal force by the 
Statute of Westminster If anything was needed to show that the 
evolution of Dominion status was inherent in the conditions of 
the Empire and was not dependent on the policy of any British 
parly it was that the Report, drawn up under the chairmanship 
of a Conservative, was made applicable to the details of Dominion 
autonomy by Conferences held during a Labour administration, 
and finally given legal form by the National Government 

The Statute of Westminster administered a great shock to 
Parliament which for once honoured Dominion affairs ivith fairly 
full Houses It was obvious that most of the members had been 
completely unaware of the changes which had been steadily 
tabng place, but this does not explain all Even those who 
regularly attended debates on Dominion affaiis, or bad held 
office 111 the Cabinet, as often as not expressed strong disapproval, 
and attempts were made to blame labour for it as a means to 
the disintegration of the Empire ’ One of the Statute’s most 
outstanding opponents was Mr Churchill, who among other 
things had been Colonial Secretary Only a few could welcome a 
Bill which, m the words of Mr Amery, recognized that the 
Dominions were 

Imperial nations which have ansen gradually to a position and a sense 
of Impenal responsibility like ourselves * 

Members as a whole showed that they consented to the passing 
of the Statute unamended only because the party managers made 
It clear that they should Lord Budonastcr best expressed what 
seemed to be generally felt — 

Everyone must support the BiH who desires to avoid giving offence to 
grow' JUunitiiiWf ittv* / xdaipiV iSrgsri.* iSiuv Ati? iSiV Az/ 
necessaiy ‘ 

‘ 29th June 1927 505 

* 29th Jure 1927 540 

* 20th and 24th November and 7lh December, 1931 AkoHL 29lhNovembef 
1931 

* 24th November 1931 273 

‘ H L. 26lh November, 1931, 198 
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ToKlay It remains as true as it was when Salisbury, fifty years 
ago, spoke of the enigma of inviting the colonics to share iti the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Empire m such a manner as 
not to disturb the constitution of Bntain or of the colonies * 
Apart from the technical diHiculties Dominion nationalism makes 
any attempted solution along the lines of Imperial Federation 
impossible We have learned to understand that this does not 
spell the imminent dissolution of the Empire Mr Amery showed 
what might be done by not jus! expecting the Dominion repre- 
sentatives to come to Bntain but by himself making fajrly long 
tours of the Dominions He thus made equality more of a reality 
and did it in his own words, by depending less on constitutional 
machinery than by developing existing methods * It might be 
well to have Imperial Conferences in the Dominions, as has some- 
times been suggested 

It IS pleasant to quote on (he subject of Imperial relations an 
opinion which the passage of a quarter of a century, constitutional 
changes of the most profound nature, wars and economic 
upheavals have failed to falsify — 

I believe (said Mr Ntacmaster in the House of Commons) there is sufficient 
resource, imaginaiion and sound commonsensc left in our race to devise 
means by which the integniy of our Empire may be preserved, ana that 
the Mother Country acting in concert with our great Dominions what 
ever form of Government they may adopt witl continue the mainprop 
of freedom the defender of the smalkr nations and the preserver of the 
public law of the world * 

‘ C Tupper /!ccofffCfi<mi p 259 
• 21st July 1915 1537 
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CANADIAN NATIONALISM AND IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE 

As soon as the idea of allowing the Empire to separate peace- 
fully from the Mother Country was replace(j by Impcnalism, 
Bntish statesmen began to itch to retain or resume the metro- 
politan control over the diplomatic, defence and commcraal 
policies of the self-governing colonics which is charactenstjc of 
Crown Colony rule Tbis is clearly revealed m Disraeli’s Crystal 
Palace Speech in 1872 when he gave Imperialism his formal 
sanction He said that the grant of self government should have 
been accompanied by a system of Preferential TarifTs, a military 
agreement for the defence of the colonies, by which Great Dritam 
be V';* c'f cohmes, and a 

representative body in the Mother Country for continuous con- 
sultation on problems of Empire 
Yet Canada, though in the disadvantageous position of suitor 
for the establishment of rcctprocal economic arrongements, at 
length obtained Imperial Preference in which the bulk of the 
advantages were on her side, and she otllaIn^d « without any 
rules for control by any Economic Commiitcc of the Empire At 
Ottawa It was Britain who agreed not to rcmo\c the preference 
to Canada without her consent 
The explanation is to be found in the strength of Canadian 
nationalism This will be made dear if wc m\cstigatc first, the 
milestones on the road to Ottawa, second, v,hy Imperial Pre- 
ference came to be advocated in Great Britain and in Canada, 
and third, why the attempt to combine ImpenaJ Preference wjih 
a system of centralized control failed 

^ II 

MtLESTOSTS ov Tin: RO\D TO Ohawa 
This history must necessarily be given m barest outline, as the 
literature on the subject is enormous It aims at being a chronicle 
of facts, rather than an interpretation of them, which is left for 
later sections 
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The first step of importance Vk’os Canada's adoption m 1859 
of Protection which operated equalh against Bntish goods In 
1879 Protection, under the name of the National PobcN, I'ns con* 
siderabl> extended, and still more so in 18S7 when the duties were 
extended to iron and steel goods This hit the British iron and 
steel merchants hard Meanwhile, in 1878, Canada had obtained 
the right to impose differential duties * 

In ISS? the Impcnal Federation League formed a Canadian 
branch which m the following \ear made Imperial Preference 
one of the plants of its local phtform In the same sear, laijeli' 
as a result of pressure b) the Bntish branch, a ConferenM: was 
held of colonial delegates who were present in England for the 
Queen s Golden Jubilee At this Conference Imperial Preference 
was warmlj recommended b\ the colonial delegates, although 
no formal resolution was passed at the meeting which was 
regarded as puicb an mformal gathering. Great Bntam would 
hai e nothing to do with the suggestion 

Canada by no means p\e up hope and m 1890 the head of 
the Impenal Federation League m Canada, Colonel G T 
Denison, went to England with the express purpose of comerting 
Bntish statesmen to Impenal Preference He records* that 
after an interview with Joseph ChamberlaiD he received the 
assurance that ChambcrlaiQ would siud> the question carefull) 
and, if it had the ments Denison claimed, would adopt Imperial 
Preference He, however, extracted a promise of silence mean 
while, because he said that the pubbe was not yet ready for the 
change Other statesmen, including Sabsbun, were far more 
non-committaL 

la 1S92 the Canadian Government requested the Bntish 
Government to denounce their commercial treaties, m so far as 
Canada was affected, with Gcnnany and Belaum. These had 
been signed in 1865 and 1862 respectively, and, unl«s they were 
denounced, any preference Canada gave to Bntam would auto- 
•malically be extended to them. The British Government refused 
tht request of the Cnnadms Thus it seemed impossible to giv t 
preference to Great Bntam and accordingly, from a preferential 
trade airangement of 1892 between Chnada and Austraba, Great 
Bntam was excluded. In the same year the Congress of the 

* See atse pp TS 7 

* G T The Sttvggk for Irr^mal UrsQ^ p. 1^6 
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Chambers of Commerce of Ihc Empire rejected the jdea of 
mutual Imperial Preference by a large majority 

In 1894 a conference of all the self governing colonies and 
Great Bntam met at Ottawa lo discuss economic relations The 
solitary British rcprescniaiive had instructions only to observe 
and report and to refrain from taking any part The Conference 
called upon the British Government to denounce the Belgian 
and German treaties and passed a strong resolution in favour 
of Imperial Preference 

Joseph Chamberlain in 1896 addressed the Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire and spoke m favour of an 
Imperial Zolherein This would involve Free Trade within the 
Empire but would leave each member free to impose what taxes 
It felt fit on foreigners It also implied that the colonics should 
not engage in any further industrial undertakings but should 
leave their markets open to British manufacturers His altitude 
to foreigners was more liberal than it afterwards became he 
expressly stated that the ideal was to leave the markets of the non 
self-governing colonics unprotected by any tariffs against them 

In 1897 the new Laurier Government introduced a preferential 
tarilT, whereby Great Bntam was given a 331% preference over 
foreigners They then asked for the denunciation of the German 
and Belgian treaties, instead of suggesting denunciation first, like 
the Macdonald Government Tlic British Government could 
scarcely refuse 

Chamberlain presided over the 1897 Conference, as Colonial 
Secretary Whereas at the Conference ten >cars earlier Salisbury 
had said that what was wanted was not a Zoll\erm but a Ancgr* 
\crefft, Chamberlain spoke strongly m favour of a ZoUierm, 
organized and controlled by a Council of Empire The colonial 
delegates, however, among whom the Canadians took a leading 
part, expressed themselves strongly against free Trade within 
the Empire and passed a resolulion in favour of Protection, 
and Preference to Great Britain, promising lo do what they 
could to grant or increase, that Preference The opinion of the 
Conference was asked on the denunciation of the Belgian and 
6\rrmriT AX'UVWvr AWi* Ahiy wr«r A«n3w«tifu»s jn rri:onwnxl)ny jt 
This was promptly acted upon Now for the first time Canada 
was no longer bound by treaties made by Britain before her 
federation and w ithout her consent 
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In 1901 the Bntish Go\cmmcnl put a “war tax” of b a 
quarter on foreign wheat, from which Canada was exempted 
As soon as the war was over, in 1902, this was removed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Chamberlain, who w'as moving 
surely towards a frank adoption of Protection, with the a\owed 
concomitant of taxes on food, was very annoyed at the removal 
He made a speech at Birmingham on the need for drawing 
nearer to the rest of the Empire and warned against letting the 
opportunity shp because of adherence to “ old shibboleths ” 
In 1902, also, the Canadian Board of Trade called on the Bntish 
Government to grant Canada Preference 

At the 1902 Conference Chamberlain revealed how far he 
had still to travel before he came over to the point of view of 
the colomes He said that the Empire could be self-sustaining, 
but he Wanted this to be am\ed at by as near an approach as 
possible to duty free entry of British goods to the colonies The 
Canadian preference, he said, was not much good if it almost 
excluded Bnush goods To this Launer replied that the Pre- 
ference had conferred an enormous benefit on Bntish manu 
facturers and the Chancellor of the Exchequer upheld him 
Launer also made it quite clear that he w ould has e nothing to do 
with Chamberlain’s Council of Empire He pressed for the 
renewal of the tax on wheat, and the introduction of Canadian 
food products into Great Bnfaio under a preferential scheme, 
and promised a larger Preference on Bntish goods m return 
He was upheld by a resolution of the Conference 

In 1903 ChamUrlam startled the Empire by coming out openly 
m favour of Imperial Preference, as advocated by the colonies, 
and left the Government m order to carry on his “crusade” 
Thereafter Impenal Preference, unlike other issues affecting the 
Colonies, became a fierce party question The Liberals 
opposed it sohdly, the Conservatives were divided, the older 
members still adhenng to Free Trade, and the younger ones 
generally being won over to the cause of Protection But they 
would not commit themselves on whether or not there would be, 
under Protection, increased taxes on food Both m and out of 
Parliament Protection became the most vital issue of the day 
and the Liberals, by them protestations, made it virtually 
impossible for (he Conservatives to do as they would have hked 
and hold an Impenal Conference in 1905 or 1906, get its support 
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on Imperial Preference, and use this decision as an argument 
in favour of “ Tariff Reform ” in the ensuing election Instead, 
the Conference was postponed and an election held first at the 
end of 1905 This led to an overwhelming victory of the Liberals 
on the issue of Tariff Reform 

In 1906 the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire passed a 
resolution m favour of Imperial Preference, by a large majority 
When the 1907 Conference was held all attc6ipis by the Con- 
servatives to induce ihe Ooxernmeni to agree to an ‘ open and 
unfettered ” Conference, and resolutions such as that by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in favour of Imperial 
Preference, and calling upon the Conference to adopt it, were 
m vain The delegates were given clearly to understand that 
under no circumstances would Dntam agree to give up Free 
Trade Although the usual resolution m favour of Imperial 
Preference was passed, Lauricr reacted to the new circumstances 
by not renewing his 1902 offer of increased Preference to Great 
Britain He, houever. made it clear that Canada had no 
intenlidn of reducing the Preference to Great Britain and said 
(hat the change in Britain, if it came, must be only by (he will 
of the people 

Launcr, failing to achieve reciprocity with Great Britain, 
decided to improve his relations with other countries and in 
1911 the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States was 
negotiated Although in Britain the Conservatives accused the 
Liberals of having actively encouraged this treaty, it is dear that 
all they did was not to wtcrfcrc when Canada wished to 
negotiate It, and allowed, as was customary, the British 
ambassador m the United States to act as an intcimcdiarj ‘ 

With the Liberals still in office in England m 1911, economic 
questions naturally played second part in the Conference to 
political ones Nevertheless, the Australian delegate moved for 
closer CO operation m the commercial relations of Ihe Empire, 
and Lauricr suggested a Royal Commission to invesiigale the 
resources of the Empire, so as to see how closer co operation 
could be possible Afraid (hat this might lead to a recom- 
mendation for mutual Imperial Preference, Harcourl sugcesled 
{he addii'on of the phrase * consistent with the existing fiscal 
policy of each part ” This was agreed to 
* See mic p 2J3 
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In 1917 the Impena! War Conference adopted a resoluiion 
which embodied the decision of the Imperial War Cabmet m 
fatoui of maling the Empire icdependent of oiher countnss in 
respect of food supplies, raw matenaU and essential indusins. 
It therefore suggested that each part of the Empire, banns due 
regard to the miereis of the Allies, should e <tpecx3ll> fasour- 
able treatment and faciliucs to the prcxluce and manufactures 
of other parts of the Empire Thus ifl theon. -the Domimoa 
point of new was nctonous, but the practice was far behind, 
although a limited amount of Projection was introduced in 
1919 

Even those interests most affected were far from being cos- 
MDced. In 1923 the Comnuuet for Inler-Imp^nal Trade of the 
Federation of Bnlish Industnes reported that the economic 
difficulties of Britain could not be settled just b\ the dev elopmrat 
of trade with the Doaiinions For the full descloptnenl of 
Intcr^Impenal Trade, it maintained, a restoration of normal 
conditions m other parts of the world, which m fact bad b«a 
large purchasers from the Do mini ons, was necsssaj} 

The 1923 Conference did not do much to foiter Impcnal 
Preference The 1917 resolution was reaSnned and the Bnlish 
Government acreed to give preference to the Doniinion>, bj 
imposing taxes on certim himted caieeoncs of foreign goods. 
The suggestion for the fonnalion of an Impenal Econoauc 
Committee, to be responsible to all the Governments repre- 
sented m the Conference, was dissented from b\ Canada, though 
It guarded against the possiWin of a majontv decision bv the 
rule that no refereocc to another pan of the Emp^ should be 
made to the Committee without the consent of that other part. 
Canada would have preferred cd hoe committees of speciail) 
qualified personnel Thus did Cmiada reveal how great still 
was her fear of anv central bodv over whidi Bniain imght gam 
an uacomfortabls degree of control 

The 1923 election in Crest Bntain was largeh fought on the 
issue of Tariff Reform. Its uapopulantv was revealed m the 
defeat of tbe Conservnuves The Labour Government reused 
to can> out the preference agreed to at tbe 1923 Conference 
but th»e were granted fav the new Conservative Government in 
1924 Whm Labour returned to power in 1929 thej agreed 
to mamtain preferences alreadv tn deration for a period 
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of three years Before that period expired the National Govern- 
ment had come into power in 1931 

At the 1926 Conference economic relations were scarcely 
touched Meanwhile the movement for Protection was gaining 
some foothold m spite of the opposition to taxes on food In 
1930 Lord Beaverbrook began an agitation for the so called 
(in reality anything but) Imperial Free Trade, with duties on raw 
materials and food from countries outside the Empire This 
followed the 1929 election at which all parties were pledged 
not to introduce legislation which would increase food prices 
Beaverbrook's idea was that a referendum should be held before 
the imposition of any taxes His United Empire party showed 
signs of becoming a nuisance to the other parties Then in 
1930 the Economic Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
reported, and the Council of the Congress adopted a resolution, 
that Britain could no longer be economically isolated, but should 
form some “ economic group,'* preferably a British Common- 
wealth group 

There was considerable interest, as a result, in the outcome 
of the 1930 Impernt Conference Canada, in the person of 
Mr Bennett, suggested that, in exchange for certain preferences 
to Oinadian goods, Canada would add a further 10% to the 
tariff on foreign imports The tanlT would not be further 
lowered for Great Britain As only a few months previously the 
duties on certain classes of British goods had been steeply 
increased, the British Government showed little liking for the 
scheme or for Mr Bennett’s threat that an unfavourable answer 
might lead to the loss of such preferences as still rcmuncd to 
Britain Mr Snowden continued firm m his opposition to taxes 
on food The proposal was referred to various dcpirtmenis 
for further examination and the upshot was that no decision was 
arrived at, the Conference bemg adjourned to Ottawa This 
suited Mr Baldwin adminbly He adopted Mr Bennett’s 
offer with enthusiasm and the Conservative party thus found itself 
more or Jess committed to Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme without 
the inconvenience of the referendum 

Before the Ottawa Conference met. the British Government 
introduced the Abnormal Importations Act, which, though only 
to operate for six months, was definitely Protectionist and taxed 
not only many items of dad) use but also fruit and vegetables 
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The quota s>stem \\as also introduced Bntain entered into 
uhat Mr Amery has charactenzed as “a luibght atmosphere 
bet\\een Protection and Free Trade For the National 
Go^ eminent went to Ottawa with far less real for out and out 
Protection than the unwary may ha^e expected from Mr 
Baldwin s pronouncements la 1930 They pointed out that w hile 
about 30% foreign goods entered Bnlain dut} free, and 90% 
Empire goods practically no Bntish goods escaped the tanff m 
Canada* They desired the louenng of Canadian tanffs 
sufficient!) to enable Bntish goods to compete reasonabl) with 
Canadian, so that the Canadian market might compensate for 
others lost throucb the War Clearly the need to lind as many 
markets as possible and the fear of punishment by an electorate 
if its food was taxed, were \crj fresh in the mind of the Bntisb 
delegates Yet the agreement between Bntain and Ginada, 
as finally drawn up, and which caused endless trouble to cany 
out, stipulated that Bntain should continue to gl^e Canada 
exemption from the general ad \aJorem duty of 10% imposed 
oa many foreicn goods , llmt the 10% prefcrcni^ should not be 
fcniosed without the consent of Canada, that the agreement 
should last for fiie years, after which it could continue, subject 
to SIX months’ nonce of termination on either side The British 
Gosemment would also have preferred the establishment of an 
Imperial Economic Committee to co-ordinatc and control the 
\’anous agreements, but Canada insisted on, and obtained 
instead, a senes of bilateral agreements 


in 

Why Imperial Preference was ADxocfTED in Great Britain 

Impenal Preferenra W’as a rentable watershed It was 
adiocated by some because they behesed m its ments perse, by 
others because they saw m jt a means to the “consolidation” 
of the Empire , by others as a means to the adoption of Protection, 
and by stdl others as a Ie\er which to sUr up an enthusiasm 
for the Empire which would sene their own purposes These 
motises were often mixed Sometunes, for example, a statesman 

' H.C, 7tii May IMO ll<0 
* CoMtmpoTor) Renn Octobsr 1932. p 399 
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might desire Imperial Preference partly for the sake of giving 
Britain control over Canada’s external policy and partly because 
he personally had business connections with Canada, which he 
believed would prosper more under Preference Or an investor' 
might at one and the same time be using Impcnal Preference as 
a means of arousing enthusiasm for the Empire so that the 
Government would be popularly supported in annexing regions 
where his interests were and also as a stepping stone towards the 
Protection of home industries in which he had invested another 
portion of his funds 

But let us be more explicit, leaving for a later section of the 
chapter the study of Imperial Preference as an instrument to 
organic union The reasons why Imperial Preference was 
advocated m Great Britain will now be investigated under the 
following heads — 

(1) Imperial Preference desired ptr se 

(2) Impcnal Preference as a short cut to Protcaion 

(3) Imperial Preference as a smokescreen for Impcnalism 

(4) Oincr motives for the advocacy of Imperial Preference 

(1) Imperial Preference desired per se 
The British export trades had definite ground for alarm m 
the decline of Britain's trade with her colonies The decline was 
in percentage rather than in volume which, indeed, increased 
slightly, while the volume of the foreign trade increased far more 
rapidly ‘ Even though trade with the colonics was alwajs con 
siderably less than foreign trade, it was nevertheless considerable 
and the dwindling of it could by no means be viewed with 
equanimity In the period 1856-9 the colonies had imported 
46 5 per cent of Iheir imports from Great Bntain Tlicsc sank 
to 39 8 per cent m 186S-1871 and to 32 5 per cent in 1896-9 * 

It was hoped that Impcnal Preference would pul a stop to this 
decline, although it was notable that even aBcr the 1897 Canadian 
tariff, which undoubtedly benefited British trade, the actual 
volume of Canadian trade with foreign countries increased more 
rapidly than with Great Bntain 
I see no reason why the smeenty of the desire for Impcnal 
Preference should be called into question on the grounds given 
by Hobson,* namefy that onfy oncsixfA fo oneiTffft cf Snttsh 

> J A Hobson ImptrlaUtru P W * 7 A Hohon, ep til, p 
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labour W3.s being used in making commodities for eiport to 
foreign countries and colonies combined and that this could ha\e 
found a home market if wages were higher It w ould be too much 
to eiq>ect capitalists to get nd of their surplus manufactures b) 
raising the purchasmg powers of their emplojees One does 
not gather grapes from thorns nor vobntanlj increased wages 
from big business It is not m the nature of the capitalist brute 
to seek a solution along those lines 
Subsequent e\enls, too, ha\e borne out the contention that 
after mutual preference had been introduced, there would be an 
■increase of trade between the Mother Coujitr> and colonies, 
although the increase is not as striking as was probablj expected. 

Imfiortt ir0 Grrat Exports from Great 

Bniain front Bniish Bntaui to Bntiih 
Fottfsaoits Possessions 

1855-9 23 5 31 5 

1900-3 20 7 37 0 

1913 24 9 3Z9 

1931 2S 8 4] 1 

1933 36 9 41 8' 

(2) Imperial Preference as a Short Cut to Protection 

The inslJtution of a s)'5feni of Preference lo the colonies bv 
Great Britain in>obcd a fundamental change in her whole fiscal 
pobey Being a Free Trade Oiuntry, she could not gi\ e Preference 
to Canada wnthout imposing duties on foreign goods, and quite 
obviously, therefore, the roovemeDt for Inipenal Preference 
would ne\er ha\e succeeded had there not simultaneous^ been 
a mo\cment for the restoration of Protection in Great Bntain 
The Mercantile Sjstem had coincided with Bniam’s supremacy 
in the can^Tcg trade With the Indusmal Reiolution, howeier, 
Bntain’s economy came to rest on a different basis and consisted 
in finding as large a market as possible for her e\ er mcreasmg 
supply of manufactured goods Thereupon Free Trade became 
gospel and in its hejdaj was upheld b> all parties 
True, the great landowners did not see e>e to tyt with the new 
manufactunng classes in this matter and would have prefened 
to retain the Protection of the old Mercantile Sj^teiu, but the 

* J A. Hobson, op al^ p 32. 
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Industrial Revolution involved the replacement of the land- 
owners as the chief political force in the country by the manu- 
facturing classes So the power of the great landowners was 
eclipsed until the break-up of the Liberal party in 1886 again 
amalgamated them with the large manufacturers, after which 
the decline of Free Trade \vas inevitable 
If Britain had remained by far the chief manufacturing country 
in the world and the competition of the other countries had 
remained negligible, there is no doubt that she would have con- 
tinued true to Free Trade because it was the policy of cheap 
labour and suited producer as well as consumer But in the 
eighties the rapid growth of industries in other countries, chiclly 
Germany, the United States, and France, convinced the capitalists 
that the much-vaunted free campcUtion, which was the very 
basis on which capitalism rested, was somehow miscarrying To 
begin with, the rival manufacturing countries were adopting 
Protection and therefore partly or completely closing many 
markets to the British Although Britain’s trade still remained 
considerable, the increase in the powers of production of her 
rivals, and their access to world markets, proceeded at a rate which 
ilrst equalled and then exceeded that of Great Britain Comparing 
the increase in exports and imports of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States between the periods 1883-7 and 
1903-7, we discover a great disparity — 




liUpOrll 

Unilc4 Kingdom 

41 

94 

Germany 

102 

68 

United Sum 

w 

62 


Europe was moving back to the old dilemma of the Mercantile 
System, of having all sellers and no bujers The root cause of 
the evil lay tn the nature of capitalism itself Whenever capitalism 
has outgrown "its first period of npid expansion, as it 
was doing in England after I8SO. production comes to 
exceed demand, and much of the capital, failing to find pro- 
ductive employment, is reinvested, thus accentuating the evil, 
and leading to the vicious circle of increased undertakings and 
increased over-production This again causes fierce rivalry 
between competing interests, the chmiaition of weaker rivals, and 
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the fonmtion of monopolies, truils, and cartels, financed b> 
povi-crful basis The od' altennii\c snoald be to inerea^ tl» 
size of the market b\ forcing down paces to aa unprofitaye 
Ie%el or raising the wages and therefore the purchasing power of 
the That this de\e!opment occurs equallv under Free 

Trade and Protection the hislorj of England dearie show's It is 
indeed mhemit m a sN'steia which disides the national income «.o 
as to place most of it m lbs hand* of a small minonu 
Bniain had sacrificed her acnculmre for indtbtn and now 
found herself with a surplus of manufactures and with her aoi- 
culture in a precanpus condition- This ^tate of affairs coincid'd 
more or less with the new alignment of political groups after 
18S6 Can it be wondered tint the restoration of Prelection 
(which had not been dead, but sleeping) came to be at first 
furtiieb, and then open!} advocaied’ Undoub'edlv ibe cause 
of Protection v ould ha\ e been earlier championed than it was if 
It had not been for the need to conciliate the newK enfranchised 
classes It is significant that in 18S7 a societs was fenned in 
England for the restoration of Protection. 

Although for jtars afterwards a number of convinced or 
habitual bclicv ers m Free Trade w ere ip be found in the ranks of 
the Consenatii es, the part) came more and more o%er to the 
Protectionist point cf new— making onlv the concession to th^ir 
former faith bj calling it ‘Tanff Reform” — uotJ Josqih Chamber- 
lain went on his “crusade” in 1903, after which onl\ a few 
raunnureis remained wiUun the Consenauie ranks 
The Liberals, ahead) in an anomalous position after the 18S5 
reahgnment, which placed landed propertv and manufacturers 
m one party, and robbed them of their customai) role of defendmg 
the latter acainst the former, had things made ) et more aw kward 
forthemb) the Tanflf Reform mot ement. Though its immed^te 
effects were a blessing, as it enabled them to wm the 1905 election 
on the “no-dearer bread ’ cr), it was nes erlheless true that, if once 
the electorate were won otcr to Protection, tbet would go into 
prolonged opposition, as the laberals of Canada had from ISTif 
to 1596 From the >cry nature of Liberalism they could not but 
Oppose Protecbon. The part) had too long been traditional]) 
soaked m Cobdemsm, with its belief in the economic inter- 
dependence of the nations, and its fear that Protection meant 
meMtablc war, as well as bemg unfair on fnendl) (and later 
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allied) nations Liberalism stood for reduced taxation by means 
of reduced armaments, not a new system of tariffs to lighten the 
burden of additional armaments Yet the leaders of the parly 
represented the same interests as the Conservatives It was a 
house divided against itself 

The Labour party was even more strongly opposed to Pro- 
Iccljon because, more consistently than the Liberal party, it 
represented the Consumers rather than the producers The 
people, as the election results showed, remained solidly opposed 
to taxes on food and for this reason the Conservatives would not 
commit themselves on whether Tanff Reform would lead to 
increased food prices, though Liberals and Labour insisted that 
it would 

But their opposition, and that of the bulk of the people, to 
taxes on food was not the only factor which postponed the 
adoption of protection Some 60 per cent of Britain’s trade, as 
we have seen, was sull with foreign countries, even in the period 
1927-1930 Britain's purchases from Europe increased by£7 000 000 
and her exports by £13,000000 ' The conviction died hard that 
trade involved gise as well as take and the fear that if Dniain 
adopted Protection this would begin a tarilT war This explains 
why It was that Protection as such had so great a boom m the 
early years of the century, coinading with the industrial depression 
which followed the Boer War, and petered out into an aiienuaicd 
existence, kept alive by a few mlercsled groups with the return 
of prosperity, only to be revived again with the great depression 
which began in 1929 This alone made the Ottawa agreement 
possible Even then, when the British delegates went to Ottawa, 
their suggestion was for a general lowering of lanITs, rather than 
a Preference to Canada by means of increasing the duties on the 
foreigner 

These facts made it necessary for the advocates of Proieciion 
to champion it not only under the name of Tariff Reform but also 
as Impcrnl Preference Innumerable speeches were made of the 
after-dinner type on how much the Dominions had done for 
Great Britain and how the least that could be done m return would 
be to grant them the mutual Preference they desired The 
■memVn> Ab.'is. "a 

understood that they were acting mercli m thccapant) of Aaron 
‘ The Contempercry lUtleyr Scpieniber, 19W, p 2SO 
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for the Cacadian Moses, ^ho could not speak direct to the 
British House of Commons 

This tj-pe of speech coming from the Consenutises, who m 
other respects had shoii-n themsehes so much less understanding 
of the Dominion point of \iett than the Liberals, roused 
immediate suspicion and the Liberals did not hesitate to tell them 
in speech after speech that the) were using the cause of Impenal 
Preference for ulienor purpiKcs and wanted Canada to puU the 
Protectionist chestnuts out of the fre for them,* or that thej them* 
seises were being used bj a small but powerful camanlJa * 
Asquith characterised Impeoal Preference as "one of the greatest 
and most disastrous poliuca! impostures of modem tunes”* 
To the accusation that the} were using the Empu^ to serve part} 
purpose, the response was nothing more than a lu giioque 
argument, which in itself was an admission of guilt 

Labour showed itself even more opposed than the Liberals to 
Impenal Preference partly because the latter lacked the courage 
to disavow ImpenaUsm Labour members alwaj’s stressed the 
need of the home market and insisted that as more people lived 
in Great Bnlain than the Donunioos, thev should be considered 
first They also emphasized that mutual Preference would 
benefit not the people of Canada but certam large interests ‘ 
They particularly resented the constant Tory appeal to the battle- 
fields being made as a reason for the miroducuon of Preference * 
An awareness, even by its advocates, that the cause of Impenal 
Preference was unpopular with the mass of the Bnush people is 
revealed by the skill >Mih wbcb it was dressed up as Impenal 
Free Trade, yiisl as Protection appeared under the guise of Tariff 
Reform Impenal Preference was, further, defended largely bv 
the pseudo-Free Trade argument that, smee the actions of foreien 
gov emments made it impossible lo hav e the w orid as one economic 
unit, Imperial Free Trade would be the next best thing bv making 
the area of Free Trade as large as possible They banked on the 
inability of their audiences fo reahze the two fatal flaws in this 
argument, first, that Impenal Free Trade was out of the quesUon, 

Opp-Jh Maj. 1907 SSS (Mr ToiJnm) aad J9lh Febnan, 1907 765 (Xlr 

SOakeupttiuaj> 1909 -H35(Mr T M Kcak) 
dependeimiaiv i9n 4<6 
inevitable will* Ojnes) 
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Since the Dominions insisted that they must still be free to impose 
taxes against Great Britain, and that the only concession would 
or did lie in these taxes being smaller than upon foreign countries 
Second, the whole system of fmpcnal Preference was based on 
the exclusion of foreigners and was therefore at complete variance 
with Cobdenism 

There were still further indications that many of the advocates 
of Imperial Preference were using it chiefly as a lever to bring 
about general Protection As ilieir opponents never tired of 
asking them if their enthusiasm for the development of the 
Dominions was so sincere why did their actions not square with 
their protestations Why did they not smoke Boer tobacco drink 
colonial wines (which were not even stocked at the Conservative 
party’s ofllcial hotel in Birmingham itsclO'’ ‘ Or why did they 
not lift the embargo on hvc Canadian cattle, an embargo which 
had 6«n tmposed tn 1896 and was not removed in spife of 
continuous nagging by members of Parliament, requests for its 
removal by Canadian representatives to Imperial Conference 
after Imperial Conference, at which the Canadians did not 
hesitate to hint that the embargo had become a purely protec- 
itonist device, however u miy have started as a sanitary pre* 
caution? Eventually it was partly removed m 1922 after an 
agitation in Lord Beaverbrook’s press, after a favourable report 
by a Royal Commission and (as a result of much pressure for 
the opportunity for debate) after a free vote of the House of 
Commons and against the wishes of many members of the 
Government Why, loo, m spite of the crying need of the Empire 
for better communications to bind its parts closer together, were 
schemes of impro'cmcnl neglected, so as not to disturb the 
vested interests of the joint stock companies ihai controlled the 
existing arrangements'^ 


(3) Imperial Preference as a Smokescreen for Imperialism 

The mcnlion of vested interests brings us within sight of 
another factor which promoted the growth of the Impcnal 
Preference movement 

The very nature of capitalism, that is, (he concentration of 
wealth m the hands of a few, implies, as wc have seen, the ovxr* 

« HC, ISih Arnt. 19:9. ^5 
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production of goods and the o\crfeeding of capital, for which 
It IS increasinglj difficult to find productne channels of empb)* 
mcnt Excess capital is therefore mc\itabl> turned into imest- 
ments and the best place for inxestmcnts is clearly among back- 
ward peoples where wages and the pnee of land are low and 
capital scarce, though the more dc\elopcd self goseming colonies 
ha>c also p^o^ed a profitable source of imcstmenl ’ If, howe^eT, 
the bach\-ard country in which the money is invested is not under 
the pohtical control of the rnctropohtan country, all sorts of 
complications may anse and losses may be incurred The slate 
has therefore to lx persuaded to annet these lands, a procedure 
which IS not unduly difficult in view of the close connection 
between poliucs and big business * The individual rentier will 
certainly support a policy, sponsored by great commercial houses 
and banks, for the '‘defence” of his investments Sp^al 
interested groups who wiUaJso lend their saucfion to exploitation 
of the less dev doped areas of the earth, will be, as Hobson in 
his Imperialism has made dear, the shipbuilding mdustiy. and 
those dependent on the textile, hardware, munition, and hquor 
trades, especially when these are concentrated m special areas 
like Sheffield and Birmiagham 

This IS no adequate explanauon, however, of how Impemlism 
comes to be uncntically adopted by the mass of the people— 
a sme qua non for the investor To the people it brings no profit, 
but involves them in considerable addjlional taxation, while the 
investor pockets the profits Qearly, to induce them to agree an 
enormous propaganda of misrepresentation is necessary And 
this IS where Impenal Prcfercrcc comes m handy Of course, 
clumsily handled Impenal Preference might rouse hostility to 
the Empire, but by means of skilful appeal to senument and 
chauvinism jl could be decked out in colours which would pass 
muster may oung men’s improvement class 

Much has been made, and just^, of the charge that pohucians 
glorified the Empire as a means of enlarguig their trade (In the 
words of Punch, the more the Empire expands, the more the 
Giamberlains contract) * In anotter sense it is ev en more true 
that they glorified trade in order lo enlarge the Empire The 

‘ p 

’ See S Haxey s adjrarabfc book, Torj MP 

’J L. Gama, Lz/f ^ ol 111 , p 613 
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chief reason why (hey wanted ihc Empire to grow was not for 
reasons of trade, and certainly not for true colonization, but 
for investments A few facts will bear this out — 


(fl) In the penod 1871 to 1900 nearly five million square miles \vere 
added to the Empire * AM, cseepl the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony were backward regions and contained a negligible 
white population 

(b) One qinrtcr of the population of the Bnfish Empire was added 
during the period 1871-1900 * 

(c) The amount of trade with these areas was very small and did not 
cover the costs of administration In 1901, for eaample 4 per cent 
of Briiam’s total exports and 1 per cent of her total imports, were 
involved with these parts* 

(d) Between 1865 and 1898 while the national income of Great Bntam 
increased two-fold, income from abroad" increased nln^^oId • 
Capita] invested abroad rose from 3 6 billions of francs m 1862 
to 42 billions in 189) and 75 100 billions in 1914 In 1893 IS percent 
Of (he national income was invested abroad * 

(e) In 1899 the income derived from bondholders was five times greater 
than the income from foreign trade « and this at a time when Bntam 
was still the greatest trading nation in the world 


The case against the Impernhsts seems, therefore, pretty 
complete Of course, to assert that the people of England were 
bemused into holding a spurious enthusiasm for " our " colonics 
by politicnns who were attracted to the Empire by its spectacular 
aspects, if not its unique qualities as a ground of intestments, 
IS not to hold that Imperialism had no other roots than these 
The reaction against separatism began m the seventies and the 
way was paved by the removal of the grievances at maintaining 
garrisons, by the fact that the prophecies of the separatists were 
belied m the growing attachment of the colonics for the Mother 
Country, m the removal of Ihc danger of war with Ihc United 
States on account of Canada, in (he rcnhzalion that separation 
would lead not to independence but more probably to annexation 
of the cx-colonics by aggressive forcigncTs » 

One more caveat There was one brand of Imperialism which 
was concerned, unlike the other, chiefly with the self-governing 
colonics and which found expression m the movement for 


‘ J A IloHon cp r I* 
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Impenal Federation which we studied in the first chapter In its 
earl) d 2 )'h as Bodehen • points out, this raovcment was not in 
England connected with the sinisgle for Impena! Preference 
Its founders were unknown men often ' colonials, and at fint 
Its programme appealed more to doctnnaire Free Traders, parti) 
because the> saw in it a means of getting the colonies to gn e up 
Protection But the other brand of Impcnabsis soon made 
attempts to capture the moxement and to use it for putting the 
case for Impenal Preference If was on this question, as we 
ha^e seen, that the Impenal Federation League spbt and ihea 
penshed 

It IS interesting too, to note that m the earl) da)S of Imperial 
Federation, its first prominent members were the Liberals Froude 
and Forster, whereas later Impenahsm came to be assoaated 
with Consenatism so that, to quote Campbell Bannennan, 
Tones spoke of the Erapire as if ibe) had imenied it,* and lo the 
words of another member of Parliament, treated the Empire as 
the stage propcri) of the Carlton Gub * 

(4) Other .\fou\es for the Ad\ocac) of Imperial Preference 
Impenal Preference as a step lo Proleclion and Impenahsm 
had other oh\ious advantages for its sponsors It would mean 
shifting the burden of taxation on to the shoulders of the poor 
by making it mdirect, and would ihereb) lower direct taxation 
on the well IokIo It diverted the attention of the public. 
It used up the tune of Parliament and the revenue of the country 
which might otherwise have gone in social icsxslation, and when 
social legislation was mooted it became a stock argument to 
assert that the Empire wns in danger Katurallv, these facts 
w ere not rev ealed lo the public with tare faced clant) Chamber- 
lam and lesser fry , inde^, informed the people that the mone) 
raised b) Tanff Reform would be ^nt on Old Aee Pensions * 
Cecil Rhodes once put the whole case m a nutshell “If you 
waiit io ;avnid iri'J wax xwls/ iie JEpenak'ds ” * b/ 

far let nationalism develc^ m the Dommions, than socialism 
IQ the Mother Country 

* C A. BerfeJsm, (jr err, pp 77 sfq 

* 12lhFtbniai> 1907.79 

’ 14th March, 1928 19^ (Mr Johcstcae) 

* Tf-e Eirpirt Rmn 1903 p 453 

* tenm, op ar, p 176 
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IV 

Why Imperial Prepercncb was Advocated in Canada 
Whereas m Drilain Protection >vas smuggled in almost by 
stealth in the wake of tlic Imt;)crial Preference movement, in 
Canada it was openly and for a considerable period advocated 
as a forerunner of Imperial Preference To move from Protection 
to an Imperial Preference which implied only the lowering of 
duties sufllcicntly to give Britain an advantage over foreigners, 
while at the simc lime continuing a substantial Protection to 
Canadian industries, was no difTicult task It involved no 
dislocation of trade and no sharp break with the traditions of the 
past In how different a position then was Canada from Britain 
Few things Illustrate better the interplay of the forces making 
for nationalism and those making for closer connection with 
Britain than the history of Canada’s tariff policy The charms 
of Imperial Preference m Canadian eyes were that it represented 
n compromise between tliesc two groups of forces and was 
satisfying to both heart and pocket 
Canada was not ideally situated for the development of a 
vigorous nationalism Opposition to a common enemy has 
often bound a disparate collection of people into a nation, 
but that nation has not owed an allegiance to another outside 
force Spurning the embrace of America, Canadians were apt 
to be caught on the rebound by an almost maudlin “ loyalty " 
to Britain Let us examine in some detail how Canada steered 
between the Scylla of annexation to the United States and the 
Charybdis of excessive control by Great Britain, and emerged 
with a strong, intact mtional spirit which found expression, 
among other things, m economic natiomhsm — 

(1) Scntimcnial nnd economic factors favouring onion with ihe U S A 

(2) Scmnncntal and economic factor* favounng clover union with Briiain 

(3) Canada’s soluiion— Economic NaiJoiulum and Imrenal Prefcifncc, 

(1) Scnliiiiciilal and economic Factors fawiirins Union 
tiit/i tfic (/SA 

Sir Wilfrid Lauricr once said — 

I * 7 ? j JUuish Oowu- hut whenever I havv! to choovc 

between the imeresis of LnglanJ and Canada it is manifevt to me that 
the imcrtsls of my country are Uenucal with ihoic of the United Slates 
of America ‘ 

• Thf Sintiftnih Ctntiaj, November. 1911. [* JVIS 
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Without doubt, the sentimental ties v\erc strong Great numbers 
of Amencans had settled in Canada and great numbers of 
Canadians had made their homes in Amenca The amount of 
blood relationship between the two countries must have been 
enormous Almost all news of the outside world and most of 
their newspapers and penodicals came from the Umled States 
Canada spoke largely in the Amencan idiom and pla>ed Amencan 
games The force of mutation both conscious and unconsaous 
was so strong that when some enthusiastic members of the 
Impenal Federation League desired to show their loj-alty to 
Great Britain, one of their methods was to mtrodua the filing 
of the Union Jack o\er schools, in cTact imitation of the Amencan 
idolatry of the Stars and Snipes 

Nor were economic ties lacking In the >ear 1902-3, for 
example, Canadian imports for consumption from the United 
States were $138,000,000 and from Bntam only $59,000,000' 
In the penod 1897-1903, $150,000,000 of Amencan money were 
imested in Canadian businesses * 

The impulse to make the Des closer came from both the 
Amencan and Canadian sides and we find ji expressed in forms 
which rose in degrees of intensity from the mov ement for lmp^o^ ed 
trade, to the advocacy of reciprocity, leaving each country 
otherwise free to coctrol its own lanfTs, to the suggestion 
of complete commercial and even pobtical union One of the 
fundamentals of patnotism is clearly exposed b> the fact that the 
Montreal Mamfesto m fa\ our of aoncxation to the Uruted States 
followed on the loss of trade after the repeal of the Com Laws 
in 1849 The achievement of Reaprocity with the Umted States 
m 1854 suspended this agitation until the agreement lapsed 
twelve 3 ears later Thereafter from one side or the other came 
many abortive attempts to renew the treat) The Corameraal 
Union movement sprang again into formal and lively- existence 
under Erastus ^Viman and Goldwin Smith after the depression 
which followed the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railw'ay 
in the eighties In the 1891 election both parties promised to 
do what they could to improve commercial relations with the 
Umted States 

All sorts of societies sprang up for making closer cultural, 

* Contenyxjrary Revew, December 1903 p 768 
765 
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economic, and political relations The Commercial Union move- 
mem was given considerable support in America as was the 
Continental Union Association The latter, founded in 1890, 
was more strongly supported m formation and membership from 
the American than the Canadian side, though some considerable 
backing came also from ex Bntons Its President vias Goldwm 
Smith and among its members were numbered Andrew Carnegie, 
J J Astor Theodore RooseseJi and EJihu Root /n their 
desire for closer relations the Americans made the fundamental 
mistiKc of overdoing their ardour and Canada grew coy 

But when Britain refused to gnm Canada Preference, Canada 
turned again to the idea of Reciprocity with the United Stales 
and, although the Liberals who negotiated the treaty were badly 
beaten in the 1911 election, they received considerable backing 
from the western wheat growers who thus gave a perfect illus* 
traiion of how the factors of economic interest and non British 
descent operated together m favour of Reciprocity with the 
United States Nevertheless, Rcciprocily u<ir defeated and 
subsequent movements for closer union also came to nought 
Canada refused to fulfil her ** manifest destiny " and become 
absorbed in the United Slates It is remarkable that she did 
not escape this fate by becoming a perfervid Britain across the 
seas 

(2) S^cn/lmenlal and Economic Factors fa\our(ng Closer Union 
mill Bnlain 

With the United Empire Loyalists and their descendants 
"loyalty” (implying zeal for Great Britain) was a conditioned 
reflex They suffered for it and they also sometimes achieved 
scry saiisfictory results for ihcmschcs through it, when they 
flourished it on cscry possible occasion It was chiefly from 
them tint the mosement came to counteract closer union with 
the United Stales by drawing nearer to Britain In thinking 
of them, howc\cr, it must always be borne in mind that there 
were numbers of British let atone french and other " foreign " 
Canadians, who were not included among the Lojalisis 

Their influence was out of all proportion with their numbers, 
though, because they were so sery vociferous As a reply to 
the foundation of the Commercial Union movement, a Canadian 
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branwh of the Imperial Federation League ^^as established and 
Its president left no stone unturned to whip up enthusiasm for 
the Empire The sincerity of the attachment to the Mother 
Country of this small group is not to be doubled even though it 
manifested itself in periodic accusations against the Liberals 
of plotting for annexation wth the United States and m speeches 
m which Reciprocity with that country was compared with the 
sale ofa wife’s honour The people reacted to this propaganda 
exactly as desired, and even Parliament occasionally passed 
irrelevant resolutions of loyalty to the throne and wound up 
by singing the National Anthem, to the obvious embarrassment, 
when theif attention was drawn to it, of the rather more restrained 
gentlemen of the British House of Commons 

Of course pohtical parties were not slow to take advantage 
of popular feeling Even though the Liberals in the 1891 election 
solemnly abjured any intention of Commercial Umon with the 
Umted States, Macdonald won the cleclion largely on the cry, 
“ A British subject I was bora, and a British subject I shall die'” 
The landslide of 1911 was also partly caused by the flaunting of 
the bogy of annexation Syrnptomatic of an astonishing lack 
of real nationalism was the response to the appeal of Kiphng 
in 1911 against the Reciprocity Treaty, on the grounds of loyalty 
to Britain Instead of being regarded as an inlolcrable inter- 
ference, it was largely acted upon, as the evidence proves And 
consideration for Bniish feehngs was not a monopoly of those of 
British descent When Launer gave Bntam Preference m 1897, 
It IS said that he did not tell the Bntish Government of his 
intention beforehand, so as ool to embarrass their relations 
with Berlin 

Undoubtedly this attachment to the Mother Country rested 
on a sound economic basis Just as much of the movement for 
closer relations with the United States can be explained by 
the amount of Amcncan money sunk in Canadian business, so 
the extent of British capital invested in Canadian commercial 
enferpnses mizsr Aave mads n seem advisable to give every 
possible encouragement to the “ loyalists ” It also partly explains 
why the independence movement never gained any considerable 
ground in Canada Apart from business investments, in 
Canadian Government, Mumapal, Railway and Corporation 
Bonds, the percentage of holdings was as follows — 
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It has been estimated * that during the period 1905-1910 Great 
Britain loaned Canada $605453852 in bank shares, war and 
mortgage bonds , in industrial land, timber and mining invest* 
ments and public flotations in London 
It will not, therefore, be unduly cynical to assume that just 
as the Nazi enthusiasm for Aryans has been allowed lo run 
amok because it has served the interests of high finance, so the 
glorification of the Anglo Saxon in Great Britain and Canada 
was a pale precursor of this phenomenon 


(3) Canada's Solutioii'^Economk Naiionalism and Imperial 
Preference 

If there was much that was attractive in the idea of annexation 
to the United States, on one hand, and m increased co operation 
with Britain, on the other, there was much also that repelled 
In the sixties the American Civil War had warned the Canadians 
into federation and Canada Ind expanded West and North 
before the needs of the population demanded it, in order to 
forestall America In the eighties America was aggressively 
expansionist and it was not only flic French who remembered 
Louisiam Annexation would mean incorporation and neither 
sentiment nor local business micrcsts relished the prospect of 
absorption and compleic loss of identity The Canadians 
remembered all too vividly that the United States had attacked 
Canada during the War of Independence and again in 1813 and 
had done nothing to restrain the Fenian Raids in the sixties and 
seventies America had been unreasonable over the Alaskan 
reward, and over the Fisbcncs ihc dispute was chronic She 
indiscreetly boasted of her expansionist aims over Canadian 
territory This took all sorts of forms, ranging from the map 
of 1888 in the Ach )orA IForW showing Canada divided into 
Amc-rtesrf States,* }t> ihc aT 

» Cj r 10 

' Tht F unlTahlf Ncntmhef. 1910. r 75 
■ Q T Dcniwn The Stntfjif/’*' Wiy r tOI 
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President Taft over the political union which wouM foUow on 
the Reciprocity Treaty Ail this seemed clearly to justify the 
fears of those who held that the previous Reciprocity Treaty 
had been terminated m 1866 as a means of forcing Canada 
into annexation and it rather put out of countenance those who 
held that the Treaty had originally been negotiated with the 
connivance of the South as a means of mabrg Canada so content 
that she would not throw in her lot with the North If Elgin had 
believed that, unless Reciprocity with the United States was 
estabhshed, Canada would be lost to the Empire/ others could 
say that only a separatist Bntain would have agreed to the Treaty 
and that Britain’s later hostility to a renewal was caused by her 
desire to retain Canada 

So It was not only the sentiment of loyalty to Bntain that 
warned Canada off making too dose a tie with Amenca The 
fears of local business were evidenced by the passing in 1888 of 
a resolution by the Canadian Manufactunng Association that 
Reciproaty w ould be a serious blow to the integrity of the Empire 
(and, incidentally, their own interests) and by the Board of 
Trade against Commercial Union * In the same year the House 
of Commons, which had in 1870 passed a resolution in favour 
of Reciproaty, rejected a similar resolution by a large majonty 
Business interests abo doubtless played a large part m Launer’s 
defeat in 1911, and although American investments m Canadian 
bonds grew during the War to 64 9% lu 1916, from 1 5% m 
1910,® Canadian business was sufficiently firmly on its feet, and 
national sentiment grown sufficiently strong, to make annexa- 
tion then unthinkable 

Canadians abo had gnevances against Bntain, and this counter- 
acted any tendency to lean too haul on her They dishked the 
Colonial Office, at all evenb, very definitely and speafically 
Many of them resented being expected to contnbute to the 
naval defence of the Empire They were suspiaous of Impenal 
Federation They were annoyed over the cattie embargo There 
IS clear evidence that they disliked the British politician’s exhorta- 
tions to their constituencies to make a sacrifice, so as to give 
Canada Preference, because Canadians did not believe that it 

* Can 1«2 p 418 

* J S WiUisotijS'r \Vi^nd Inuntr vol u, p 129 

* Cd 8675 p 10 
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would involve a sacrifice to the British people but that the 
foreigner would have to pay In Lauricr we get the clearest 
embodiment of the Canadian dislike at being used as a pawn m 
British parly politics, and this explains why he so constantly 
reiterated that the Preference to Britain had been given out of 
gratitude, without thought of return, and that any change of 
economic policy towards Canada must be the result of the action 
of the British people Although business men may have believed 
that mutual Preference would benefit them, they did not want 
their trade wholly lied up with Great Britain They wanted 
other markets as well which might olTcr better chances of 
expansion than those of Bntain 

So It was that there was a tradition of reserve m the Canadian 
attitude to Britain, a tradition that was reinforced by the belief, 
which antedated Macdonald's famous statement of 1871, ‘ that 
Britain habitually sacrificed Canada's interests m her dealings 
with the United States, for the sake of achieving good relations 
With that country 

Yet Canadian nationalism was loo complicated a thing to be 
explained merely in terms of a balance sheet of the attractions 
and drawbacks of closer relations wnh the United Stales or 
Great Britain, whereby they cancel each other out It was no 
mere passive, neutral (lung It was partly caused by the presence 
of the French Canadians, which acted os a healthy corrective 
against excessive attachment to any outside group True, (hat 
to some extent they had the same elfcci on the non-French as the 
Dutch have Ind on British South Africans, and hindered (he 
growth of an all-cmbracmg nationalism, by making the British 
feel different and better But m another way they showed the 
rest of the Canadians how to combine great content at being 
in the Empire with n vigorous local nationalism Lsuncr, 
cspecnlly, exemplified nobly how, what sometimes degenerated 
into a mere tribalism, could be used as Ihc basis of an extremely 
level-headed patriotism to Canada, and his inRucncc undoubtedly 
played a large part in the spread of this spin! The other non- 
Bntish element in the population, too, who could not be 
enamoured of the mere state of being Anglo-Saxon, could and 
JiJ fiKnatfifTgyj iiiwfv'vyw.wd hr gmJ Onadoni 

Even the Bnlish-Canadnn attitude was emotionally highly 
* Sec anir, p 124 

V 
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complex If It was among them that Io>alty to Bntam ssas 
a raU>Tng ct), it vas from them, too, that the leaders of the 
Canada First Fart) came Their attitude was m a sery real 
sense analogous to that subsisting betsveen daughter and mother 
It had all the ambnalence of that relationship, the irrational 
tenderness and at the same time the e^e^ ready suspicion that 
the mterference of earher dajs might be renewed If Britain 
really needed their help the> did not fail to give freely, but if she 
tried to exert control over them they found themselves irame 
diately on iheir high horse 

Both this jealous conam for nghts and the commercia] 
interests of Canada were served by Protection The only con 
cesssion made to Free Traders was the bestowal of the deceptive 
name of National Pohc) on it when it was consideraW) extended 
in 1897 Most Canadians, except those in the Mantune Provmces 
where there was a natural hankenng after mutual Free Trade 
with the United States, were fraoiJ) Prolectionist Jebb’s 
explanation of this fact is readily discounted It was — 

The story of the National Policy is the siory of a people duUaguishing 
themselves in an almost unique manner bj their deliberate, lesolutc and 
sustained rejection of matenaJ gam for lie s^e of preserving a moral 
ideal, a record to which history can afford few parallels * 

The National Pohey was, on the contrary, a triumph of hard 
business interests over sentimental regard for the desires of the 
Mother Country Undoubtedly the mam reason for it was 
that if Free Trade had been Canada’s pohev, her joung industries 
would have stood no chance against the competition of the 
economically more advanced countries, including the Mother 
Country The fact that the -chief manufactunng areas of Canada 
lay alongside the Protectionist United States was another induce- 
ment to the adoption of Protection The whole influence of 
manufacturers, traders, and bankers, whose capital was denved 
from Canadian sources, would thrown in on the side of 
Protection So strong was Ihe pressure, that Launer, although 
fheoretica'fiy a Tree Trader, and a gold medallist ol fhe Co'bden 
Club, won the 1896 election partly by making it clear to the 
interests affected thathewouldnotintroducePreeTrade There- 
upon Protection ceased to be a party question m Canada The 
Impenal Preference which was introduced m 1897, and which 

* R Jebii T7ie Impmal Conftrrnee p jcocviu 
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gave British goods a preference, nevertheless left a sufficient 

tax on them to give adequate Protecnon to Canadian manu- 
factures In the cynical words of Lord Cromer, the policy was 
the result not of loyalty to Great Britain but to Protection of 
native industries and exemphned the lines — 

Cuphcmia serves to grace my measure 
Out Chloc IS my real flame ' 

The way had been paved in Canada for Imperial Preference 
by Its adoption as a plank of the platform of the Canadian 
branch of the Imperial f cdcnition League m 1888 Its successor, 
the British Empire League, earned on this policy, although 
in Britain neither of these would commit themselves, to the 
intense anxiety of the Canadian President, Colonel Denison, 
who undertook several " missionary " pvrncys, without success, 
in an attempt to bring them round to the Canadian point of view 
Imperial Preference provided a number of attractions (i) it 
seemed likely to increase business, a view to which Laurier 
subscribed At the 1907 Conference he said that he had 
introduced Preference to help both British and Canadian trade, 
that experience had fulfilled his expectations, and that he believed 
that mutual Preference would benefit both countries still more 
Macdonald, we remember, would have liked, for the same 
reason, to introduce Imperial Preference and was prevented 
only by the refusal of Great Bntain to denounce the Belgian 
and German trade treaties Except for the opposition of some 
manufacturers who thought that the Preference did not give 
(hem su/ficicnt advantage over British goods, all the economic 
arguments which held goc?d for Canadian Protection were 
satisfied by Impcrnl Preference, as well as all those which we 
have investigated on pages 317-19, which made for closer 
rcJalions with the Mother Country 
(u) At the 1894 Conference at Ottawa, and subsequently, 
the Dominions argued that for strategic reasons Imperial Pre- 
ference was desirable, since it would make the British as nearly 
as possible one sclf-conUtncd unit Strategically, of course. 

It was advantageous to the Empire that it should be so, though 
this did not mean that it would necessarily be a workable peace- 
time policy Some idea of the ability of the Empire to supply 
^ ‘ M L, KMi May, I90S 2:7 
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Bniain s needs is pNcn h\ a }jio\^ledge that in the penod 1905- 
1905 ihe aserage amount of nheat miponcd into Bniam svas 
2c>,000,0CO qunners and the qu3Dtit\ of ^sheat a\'ailab!e for 
export from the Empire at a^ut the same time was nearij 
19,000,000 quarters * This does not present some of the anuets 
expressed b\ the colonies at Ottawa from hasmg been in the 
nature of special pleading. 

(m) Impenal Preference would also preside a sictoi} of 
Canadian opinion and practice oier Bniisb when it induced 
Bntain to cstecd Protection, as fasoured bi Canada, to htr 
own economic pobes 

(is) It would al^o sieM a satisfaction to the tender impulses 
towards Great Bniam and proside a salse for the Canadian 
con«uence, which ssas not altoceiber happs oser the refusal 
to coninbute townrds the upleep of the Impsnal fleet. Imjcnal 
Preference, indeed, v\ 2 s a serv salisfactors form of conscience 
monc) 


V 

Wm biPEPjAL Preference Faiied to “ Cossoudvte” 

THE Empire 

If Canadian feeliacs to Great Bntauj were a mutwe of 
assertiseness and lendeniess, British feelings ssere far more 
straightforward. No aipcci of Canadian nationalism was under- 
stood and the pteaomcnoa itself was deplored. But ssh"n it 
tooh the form of ecoEonuc caticnalism it completeK eiaq^eiated 
Bnhsh siat«raen The passage of lime did not maVe much 
difference to this altitude In the earl} dass of the tssentisih 
centurs Chamberlam could not undcisland s\h\ the colonies 
w ere imwiHiDg lo refram from buildmg up further industries to 
enable Bntam to hai e an outlet for her manufactures, nor did be 
appreciate the Preference granted bj Inuner which still necessi- 
tated competJiion with an undulv fasoured Canadian maJ It 
was onl> sshen he realized that unifcr no circnmstancK would 
colonial opinion agree to Impenal Free Trade that he sabsuniled 
Inter-ImpOTal Preference 

In 1911 the same failure lo understand Canadian nationalism 
was manifested in the mnumaable debates m the British House 

s 

‘ TTx Lis’eiErp^, IFJI, p. 251 
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of Commons on Canadian Reciprocity with the United States 
Criticism of the Canadian Government thinly veiled as criticism 
of the Imperial Government and the British ambassador at 
Washington was clearly only concealed to that extent to prevent 
reproval by the Speaker Mr Thomas, as Dominions Secretary, 
did not in 1930 even attempt to veil his criticism of Mr Bennett’s 
offer, which he characterized as “humbug”' However 
deserving of this epithet he might have thought the offer, the use 
of it betrayed complete indifference to the feelings of the Prime 
Minister of the greatest Dominion, and through him, of the 
Canadian people Obviously the explanation lay in the con- 
ception of Canada as still a possession, a place which should 
provide a market for British goods and supply British needs 
It ill behoved its inhabitants to pul obstacles in the way of the 
smooth functioning of its supreme purpose 
It IS by no means a comadcncc that the period m which 
the Mercantile System flourished was the period of the loss, 
through the attempts at too rigid control, of the American 
colonies, that it was only when the movement for Free Trade 
was growing irresistibly strong (hat responsible government was 
granted to Canada and the other colonies— /omcr/mre economics 
finding Its counterpart in separatist politics , and that the revival 
of Protection comaded with the rise of ImpcnaJism 
The backbone of the Mercantile System was in the Navigation 
Laws, which did so much to build up Britain’s naval and com- 
mercial strength by the control of the colonics in the interests 
of the Mother Country The loss of the American colonics, 
followed by an increase of trade between them and Great Britain, 
made a very deep impression on the minds of the British ruling 
classes If trade with the colonies was as satisfactory (or more 
so) were they independent, why bother to retain them as colonics 
and be put to the expense of their adrmmstralion and defence ? 

So all panics came to believe It was the Conservative Peel 
who abolished the Corn Laws without even a " by your leave ” 
to Canada, and the Liberal Russell who permitted Canada to 
adopC Protection, because she would be independent in the 
near future at all events Not that it did not go strongly against 
Utc gMin to sanction this heresy It had Ixen assumed that 
Canada would follow Britain’s lead and when she failed to do so 
‘ 27U» NovtOitw, 1930 |55i 
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there ^'«ere man) who felt that Free Trtide was so admirable 
that It should be corapulsonlj CTtended to the colonies Until 
1SS7 there was a constant stream of deputations from the 
Chambers of Commerce to the Colonial Office against duties 
imposed b> Canada From the Office lhc> rccei\ ed no encourage- 
ment though the Office itself felt decplN about the matter and, 
while scrupulously a\ aiding actual interference often eihorted 
Canada to consider the menis of Free Trade, until the time of 
Kimberlev, v\ho was sensible enough to realize the fulibry of 
arguing wTth Canadians in despatches ' It was Carnarvon who 
expressed most clearly the attitude which became typical of the 
Bntish Government in the eighties when he said that Britain 
could not expect Canada to make sacrifices when she could make 
no sacnfices for Canada * But though Government speakers 
mcrcasingly often slated that to rcmonsliate with Canada was 
w-aste of breath, and that Bntain’s ideas on pohtical economy 
must not be allowed to hamper the colonies, the Bntish Parlia- 
ment showed Its annoyance over Canada’s pohey by suegesaons 
that it should refuse to sanction vanous subsidies as a repnsal for 
duties which Canada imposed, especially after the fresh Canadian 
duties of 1887 on iron and steel At an earlier dale Earl Grey 
had in 1869 threatened separation if Canada continued Proiection 
and in 1872 Disraeh’'? famous Crystal Palace speech suggested 
that Canada should not hav c been left free at the lime of federation 
to formulate her own tariff policy These scnUmenls w ere echoed 
by others as much as twenty years later * 

If Free Trade England wanted to interfere with the tanff pohey 
of the colonies, how much more would protectionist England 
Even in the Inter Imperial Preference, as favoured by the colonies, 
there were enormous possibilities of a renewal of control over 
them by Great Bntam to make up for v\hat had before been 
neghgenlly lost It promised to put the management of the trade 
of the Empire into the hands of British commeraal interests 
And, having combined the Empire first for economic purposes 
into one unit, wjih the control in a coramittw and secretariat — 
vvhicb Imperial economic umtv logically demanded — chiefly 
luider British influence because of the preponderance of her trade, 
there would still be more to follow, It might lead to orgamc 

’ ScctnJf p * Hi_17thJuae, IBST.SSQ 
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union m other directions, with the colonics committed to a fixed 
contribution in men and funds to Imperial defence The Empire 
would, indeed, m the words of The Empire Rcmcm, cease to be a 
"paper Empire” ‘ Nor must it be forgotten that, with the revival 
of the Protection movement in England, the peace policy of the 
Free Traders, with their emphasis on the interdependence of the 
world, went out of date and talk about the invigorating c/Tccis of 
war upon a nation, quite m the style of Mussolini, became 
fashionable * Military aid from the colonies therefore became a 
most important consideration 

So business and politics were combined in their hopes of 
Imperial Preference as a means of consolidating the Empire 
The Chambers of Commerce, having just given up protesting 
against Canada’s system of Protection, began passing resolutions 
and exhortations m favour of Imperial Preference Joseph 
Chamberlain openly said that it was for its help m consolidating 
the Empire, and all the good which would Pov, from that, (hat 
he favoured Preference His language is very revealing — 

We have an Empire (he wrote) which, wtih decent organiuiion and 

censolidaiion, might be absolutely self sustaining • 

His failure to achieve his object, and the warnings of Dicey * 
and others that the more mechamcn] difTioultics of consolidation 
were immense, and of Hobson ‘ and others that the plan would 
be frustrated through the force of Canadian mtionalism which, 
though suspicious, was not separatist, failed to penetrate the 
understanding of many in Enghnd As late as 1 930, for example. 
Lord Mclchelt said — 


We have, perhaps, in an excess of reverence for ihc nghts of self govern* 
ment or self-determination, permitted the developing Dominions to carry 
out fiscal policies of iheir own wiihout arty relaiion to the cconomie 
position of the mother country * 

There was an obsession with the Zolhcrcm and the South 
African Customs Union These had led to political union and 
so must all economic unions and, conversely, the absence of 
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econoTiic bo d> mast I*id to a severing of political ones If 
British economic bound ines had outstepp'^1 those of the state, 
this must be remedied \\here\er possible by an extension of 
political control This was the buid-n of innumerable spe6:hes 
and articles and from the deielopment of Dominion status no 
lesson seems to ha\e been learnt that analogies might be false 
and that Canada neither intended breaking away nor permitting 
control of her economic policy Norwas this obtuseness confined 
to the older parties The Labour Government announced in 
1924 Its intention of setting up an Economic Council of the 
Empire ’ this in spite of their opposition to Imperial Preference 
Canada was obviously keen to have closer economic relations 
but on her onn terms With more than half her population urban 
she would not consent to an arrangement whereby she provided 
a compensating market to Britain for those lost m the War 
Nor did she intend going the vN-ay of India with her rural areas 
over populated through the sacrifice of her cotton industry on the * 
altars of Lancashire Canada would never consent to control by 
an Imperial Econormc Committee, though on the very eve of the 
Ottawa Conference so little was this realized m England that 
an article m The United Empire stated — 

The establishment of an Empire Fconomic Council, the pooling of 
capital brains and experience must be the accomplished «ork of the 
Ottawa Economic Coofereoce * 

Instead of which the Bnlish delegates left Otlaw'a after com 
nutting themselves to an agreement which was in the nature of a 
very doubtful mouse of advantage to Britain, after those many 
years of travail By it Britain s bargaining power with other 
nations was weakened and her economic policy vvras made 
dependent, for a tune at least, on the wiJJ of Canada s-^Bntam 
must at last hav e realized that the ngfal of independence m fiscal 
matten, which was the first to be asserted, was not Lkely to be 
the first to be yielded But fbougb we may w onder at the slowness 
with which the implication of the expenence of George in vnih 
the Amencan colonies were realized we perceive, too, that 
perhaps we are only wise after the event Even Canadians a 
century and less before had not understood where the sheer logic 

‘ 18lt June. 1924 2256 (hU Sntwdea) 
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of circumstances would lead them Had not Joseph Howe, the 
redoubtable champion of responsible government, written 
comparing Canada with Liverpool and saying that if the Canadian 
legislature passed a law favounng United States broadcloths and 
putting duties on British ones, the Go\ernor would say — 

Gentlemen you are exceeding your powers To legislate for your own 
administration is one thinp to legislate directly against your brethren at 
home, for the advanlqgc of forcigncn is another This bill must be either 
modified or reected or reserved for Her Majcsiy's assent before it can 
go into operation ‘ 

‘ W P M Kennedy Itocumrms of the Canadian Conslltuihn p SOI 
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CHAPTER III 


CANADIAN NATIONALISM AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

In the last two chapters we have seen how, over the general 
que5tion of Canada’s status within the Empire, and on the 
particular question of her economic relationship with Britain, 
she entertained one theory and Bntain another, and how Canada’s 
point of view won the day Wc shall now investigate why, over 
contribution to Imperial Defence, the same thing happened 

The difficulties in formulating and executing an external policy 
for an Empire which contained a number of separate, self- 
governing colonics were early obvious The lessons of history 
taught that the refusal of the Americans to provide for their own 
defence fed directly to the American War of Independence after 
Britain had attempted to raise the revenue by means of taxation 
It remained as true later as then that no self respecting, sclf- 
goierning colony could be expected to agree to taxation without 
representation Any representation, if according to contribution 
or population, would be so small as to be negligible, and even 
such was begrudged by the British Governmerji and more by the 
British Parliament with its fears of control passing into the hands 
of a body not responsible to itself 

We have seen ‘ how difficult it was to persuade Canada even 
to undertake her own defence and how inadequately it was done 
That Canada should defend herself as jf she were an independent 
power was an expectation rather inconsistent with her obvious 
dependence in matters over which she greatly desired full control 
The frequent jibc, too, that she rehed on two navies and paid for 
neither was not altogether fair The South Amencan states were 
legally mdepcndenl and ycl they were protected by the Monroe 
doctrine and they, and the United States, themselves, owed their 
security m large measure to the preponderance of the Bntish 
Navy m the Atlantic The British fleet would be no protection 
against land attack from the United States of America, if it came, 

* Sec ante rp 120 uit 
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and it seemed increasingly unlikely to come The Canadians, a 
continental people, abo\e all reahzed this and were thus in quite 
a different position from Australia with her Yellow Peril threaten* 
mg from o\ er the sea and correspondingly less willing to contnbutc 
towards Na\al Defence 

With the development of Dominion nationalism the problem 
took a new form Strategically, it was obviously best that there 
should be one fleet for the Empire under one control, one sy’stem 
of training and one tradition But sound strategy is not always 
practical politics It was appealing to two opposing interests to 
expect the Canadians to learn self reliance and defend themselves 
and yet oppose, as the British Admiralty did, the setting up of 
separate navies ev cn in peace time The Domiruons, v ery naturally, 
as soon as they became aware of external affairs, wanted their 
own navies, rather than to contribute to the Imperial Navy, 
especially as their awakiung coincided more or less with the 
German Naval Expansion craze, which, in its turn, made it 
necessary to concentrate the best part of the British fleet in the 
North Sea instead of distributing it, as hitherto, about the Empire 
It was difficult for the Dominions to realize that m the ultimate 
issue victory would depend on the concentration of the fleet 
which could smash smaller navies and prevent them from com- 
bining Thus, though Britain was naturally chiefly interested in 
her position m Europe, the concentration of the fleet in the North 
Sea, as the Great War showed, proved decisive for the whole 
Empre 

Also, as soon became apparent to the Dominions, the possession 
of a Navy could not go with a policy ready made by an outside 
body and it is notable that after the 1909 decision in favour of 
separate navies, a discussion of foreign policy followed swiftly 
upon Its heels as the 1911 Conference “Inside” knowledge and 
some measure of control foDowedinev i tably on the decision to hav e 
a Navy More completely than they had probably realized, the 
Dominions, by their choice of separate navies, had chosen also 
international responsibility and authority But, again, this could 
not be exercised independently but only within the estabhshed 
framework 

There w ere also many practical and technical difficulties ^Vhe^ 
the Dominions began to consider building, war was clearly not 
far off It would take years to bmld and equip ships and tram 
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men, and Britain would for a time be actinlly weakened if she 
had to lend personnel for these purposes Even then they could 
not build sufTicient ships for adequate defence and would still, 
after all, be largely dependent on Britain When the local 
fleets were built another difficulty would arise because, before 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster, the Dominions 
heked cxtra*tcrritorial power and Dominion ships outside 
Dominion waters were under Admiralty control unless given 
specific authority on each occasion Eventually, in 1911, an agree- 
ment was reached whereby ihc fleets of the Dominions were 
under their control when in their waters and under the instruc- 
tions of the British when m foreign pans When placed under 
the Admiralty at the behest of their Governments the ships 
became an integral part of the British fleet This latter provision 
was essential to avoid the fatal effects on stratc 0 of divided 
command 

If an actual emergency arose real control over policy was not 
practicable by a number of widely separated, and unequally 
informed and interested, Governments Vital decisions must 
often be taken on little more than the spur of the moment by 
the Government most concerned, which generally meant Britain 
The need for speed, secrecy, and decisive action was entirely 
in conflict with the possibility of consultation with the Dominions 
But here again, the Dominions could hardly be expected, with no 
real voice over the policy leading to war and the declaration of 
It, to give full help, while accepting the British decision with a 
childlike faith and an attitude to the Mother Country of " I know 
not what the future hath of marvel or surprise, but thy will be 
done” As Dominion writers often pointed out, if it was immoral 
to adopt “My country, right or wrong” as one’s motto, it was 
much more so to act on the principle of “Somebody clsc’s 
country, right or wrong ” 

So, although it made it very difficult for Britain to act 
decisively— and of this foreign powers were fully aware— when 
she did not know what forces would be at her disposal if war 
came, yet the right of neutrality, if only m theory, was a 
precious and essential right for a sclf-rcspccling Dominion to 
have 

Legally, of course, neutrality was quite impossible if one 
accepted the Austinian concqvtion of sovereignty On the other 
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hand, if one held that all selfgo\crning units of the Empire 
were equal, it implied the equal ngfat— or absence of it— of any 
one of them to invohe the rest in war 
But, theory apart, the exigencies of Dominion politics made 
Launer insist after the Boer War and again at Conferences after 
that, that any partiapation m Bniain’s wars was to be dcter- 
mmed by the Canadian ftirliamcnt unless Canadian soil was 
actually invaded What had been the standpoint of only the 
French Nationahsts and most of the Liberals, became far more 
general after the Great War, and the Pwce with its sordid mistakes, 
and the attempt (over the ChanaV affair) to im olve the Dominions 
in a war on which they were not even adequately informed Thus 
in 1925 the leader of the Conservatives, Mr Meighen, went as 
far as to state that an election should be necessary before troops 
were sent to Europe again, which went be>ond the position 
taken up by the Liberal leader, Mr Mackenzie King, when in 
Opposition he insisted that the 1921 Conference should not 
commit Canada to increased military and naval expendirure 
Whereas m the Great War the Dominions, though they had 
nothing to do with the treaties of which it was a fulhiment, had 
been regarded as automatically at war, and only the extent of their 
help was considered to be under their control, the present war, 
coming after the Statute of Westminster, left their partiapation 
theoretically optional and, inadentally, Gmada’s delay of a week 
m declaring war proved useful to the Allied cause 
The nght of neutrality, of couise, was not the only legal im- 
possibility which came to pass It was equally clear that the 
different parts of the Empire could not each carry on its own 
diplomatic and foreign policy and sUll remain within the Empire 
Yet (T^anada had successfully, in the teeth of strong Bniish 
opposition, claimed the rights (o) to have a separate representative 
at Washington and elsewhere*, (b) not to be bound by Bnlish 
commercial treaties without her own wish smee 1877 and the 
right to withdraw separately since 1899, (c) not to be bound by 
Bntish non-commercial treaties without her w-ish since the 1907 
Conference, and after 1921 the approval of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment was also necessary, as exemplified by the Peace Treaty 
and Canada’s dela)ed ratification of the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1924, because these teims were not complied with, (d) to sign 

* SeesRV.p 126 
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separate trade treaties since 1893 leading to the reduction of 
the signature of the British rcprcsentaiive to a mere formality 
by 1907 and its total omission later (e) to Sign separate non- 
commercial treaties since 1907 when Ripon s famous pronounce- 
ment of 1895 ‘ to the contrary was revoked leading at last tn 
1940 to Canadas direct agreement with the United States to 
establish a common defence board a fact of far greater significance 
than any treaty, (/) to have a representative on the League of 
Nations and other international bodies and standing and ad 
hoc conferences to which a separate invitation is made These 
rights were asserted at the Peace Conference after having been 
previously denied There was a temporary retrocession over the 
Naval Disarmament Conference at Washington in 1921 and at 
the London Conference on Reparations in 1924 but the right was 
reasserted m 1927 at the International Conference on Disarma 
ment, and later 

Against this substantial and indeed formidable background of 
insistence on a recognized status as independent nations (he 
continual nagging of Bntish speakers and wniers for contnbu 
tions to Imperial Defence is explicable only on the grounds of 
an unawareness of what was happening or an obstinacy too great 
to accept Its significance 


II 

Degsions on DcrcNCC 


Let us now review in outline the chief decisions afTccling the 
question of contributions to Impcrnl Defence 
Canada, refusing all contribution was the chief sinner in an 
Empire none of whose members spent a proportion ol their 
revenue on the Royal Navy in any way comparable with Britain 
To take the figures for one year— 1899— as given by Hobson* — 
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At the 1887 Conference Britain made the first senous attempt 
to obtain help from the colonies for Imperial Defence, althou^ 
many of them already paid some sort of contribution Canada, 
unlike the Other colonies, refused increased conlnbutions in 
response to Salisbury s appeal for a Knegs^erem on the ground 
that m 1867 it had been understood that Bntain was to see to 
na\al defence and Canada to land defence (m which public 
works, and especially the Canadian Pacific Railway loomed large 
in the Canadian mind) Canada met Hofmcyt’s suggestion of 
Preferential Tariffs, the re^enuc from which was to be spent on 
Impenal Defence, with silence 

In the years that followed, Canadian national feehng 
strengthened and spread notably, and Chamberlain’s suggestions 
at the 1897 and I902Conferencesforan Impena! Council, mamly 
to deal with the problems of defence, met with an equally cool 
reception, in spite of Chamberlain’s clear indication of opinion 
that without the British Navy Canada would have to kowiow 
to the United States, and of his pointed saying at the 1902 Con- 
ference, “If the whole strain is to be thrown on one stick, there is 
very little advantage of putting them into a bundle” Again 
Canada, unhke the others, refused to increase contributions, 
quite unmoved by his dramatically phrased appeals ^ Canada 
was at this date already contemplating building her owm fleet 
Mr Brodnck’s suggestion at the 1902 Conference that there 
should be local armies which could be used for Imperial Defence 
outside the boundaries of the country where they were situated, 
was equally fruitless 

In 1904 Mr Balfour reconstructed the Committee of Imperial 
Defence which had been in exislenc* since 1895 In its new form 
It consisted of the Prune Minister and those British and colomal 
Ministers whom he chose to call, as well as naval and military 
experts Its relation to the General Staffs of the Admiralty and 
the War Ofhee was not dear Doubtless in the belief that by 
implicating them m questions of Defence^ the Dominions would 
be induced to mcrease their contributions, M P s as early as 
1900 had suggested the formation of such a body * The idea was 
turned down by Balfour as impracticable, in view of the possi- 
bihty of Its interference with Cabinet Government When he 
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nevertheless decided to form such a Committee, he emphasized 
that Dominion Ministers would be invited to attend only on 
matters considered of special interest to them, of which, apparently, 
he was to be the judge lie did. however, state that their status 
in the Committee would be equal to that of British Cabinet 
Ministers ’ It was, he later stressed in Opposition, no alternative 
to the Cabinet * 

Campbell-Bannerman took over the Committee from his 
predecessor and stated that Dominion representatives would be 
summoned whenever it was their desire or in the public interest 
that they should be But because of their inability to be responsible 
to the British Parliament it would be singular to constitute them 
actual members of the Committee * At the 1907 Conference it 
Was decided that any Dominion requiring help could ask it of 
the Committee The Conference thought that the right of 
Dominion representatives to sit on the Comraiiicc should be 
recognized and that they should not have to depend on invitations 
at the whim of the Prime ^fmlstcr 

Tcclinic.illy the functions of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
were only advisory and none of its decisions were arrived at by 
vote * Not being responsible to the House of Commons it was 
not supposed to deal with questions of policy, but as ns decisions 
were largely reached by Cabinet Ministers, ihc House of Commons 
normally acted on its recommendations 

Sessions of the Commiticc were held o(T and on after its 
foundation and, especially in the years immediately before the 
War, Canadian delegates, having had their point conceded and 
been allowed permanent representation, attended many of its 
sessions In 1915 the Committee w.is absorbed by the War 
Commtilce, but it was reconstructed in 1920 on very much tlic 
same lines as before 

To return to the decisions of the Imperial Conference on 
Defence At the 1907 Conference, the Liberal Government, 
hoping as rt was for gcncnal disarmament as a result of the Second 
Hague Conference to be held in Ihc following year, did not 
press much for increased contributions, and defence questions 
took a secondary place Canada was even less willing to con- 
tribute than before and more determined to have her own fleet, 
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ID '^iie of the expressed opposittoa of the First Lord, Lord 
Tv^ eedsmouth She felt \iituoiB at having taken over Halifax 
and Esquinialt from the ImpcnaJ authorities, the cost of nhose 
upkeep would indeed have been a considerable contnbution, if 
paid direct into the Imperial Exchequer Here \v-as a perfect 
example of a Dominion cooinimg to do its dutv to the Empire 
m a manner which at the same tune satisfied national senliinenL 
This sentiment was again revealed m the reception given to 
Haldanes suggestion of an Imperial General Staff Canada 
agreed to its formation onlv on the explicit understanding that 
the General Staff must have no independent authont) m the 
Dormmons and that, for example, British officers in Canada 
should be under the Canadian \iimsler of Defence and not under 
the Bntish Secietaiv of Stale for War The eixpenence of the 
Canadian Government during Lord Mmto's adnunistration * 
were obvnousi) suU nmUing Haldane hastened to reassure 
Sir Fredenc Borden, the Canadian Minister concerned, that the 
General Staff would be onl> advisor} 

In 1909 occurred the great rav'al «care which was strong enough 
to indues Hew Zealand and Australia each Jo offer a Dreadnought 
and the Bnnsfa Liberal Government to call an Impenal Con- 
ference m naval ard militar} roaticis, and the British Parhamect 
to cease for a while its endless quibbling on Impenal Preference 
and concentrate its atteouon laixclj on questions of defence. 
But at the Conference the Dominions insisted on separate navies 
and Britain had to content berselT with the promise of siandardoia- 
tion in all essential matters, and with the subsequent Tuling of 
both Canada and Australia to the effect that Ihcir fiecls “mav** 
and not “shall” be put under the Admual!} There wns no 
specific mention of control in war 
In 1910 Sm John French, on the imitation of the Canadian 
Government, went to Canada to investigate and report on the 
organization and cfficiercv of the Canadian forces. In t^II 
came a Conference which w« pnmariiv connected with Defence 
Ward's suggestion at this ConfereEce of an Impenal Council 
whose mam purpose was to sohe the problem of Defence was 
dscidedlj turned down b} Canada, which saw in it a threat of 
loss of control over her projected fleet. 

At this Conference information was oven to its members 
* See cUf, JT- 17+-C. 
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through the Committee of Imperial Defence, to which they '\crc 
all invited, instead of to the Conferena: as such "nie sigmOcance 
of this js well worth noting for in the Cormnttlee the status of the 
Dominions was less than in the Impcnal Conference where they 
were on a basis of undoubted equality with the British repre- 
sentatives and were there as of right Yet so Austen Chamberlain 
claimed, uncontradicted, the Dominion Ministers were given a 
clearer exposition than any given to the Imperial Cabinet on 
international anairs,‘ and it was the first time that full confidential 
information of this sort wasgivcniocoJonjalddegites Previous!) 
it was not even considered necessary to inform them unless 
the matter actually concerned them and of whether this was so 
the British Government was the judge and one of its spokesmen 
claimed, for example, in 191 1 that events in Serbia could be of no 
significance to the South African Government* * The Great War, 
coming as it did, showed the unsoundness of such an attitude and 
reveal^ to British sfifesmcn that local knowledge by itself is of 
little use to the Dominions unless they know how it fits into the 
whole picture The obverse ofihis was equally true though not as 
palatable to the Dominions, namely, that their responsibilities 
could not either be localized Both British and Dominion Govern* 
mcnls were slow in understanding these rather elementary facts 
Although Laurier so consistently stated his desire for a local 
navy, Canadian public opinion was dwpJy divided on this question 
In Professor F R Scott’s words, ‘ Canada’s real difficulty is not 
how to CO operate 'vjth other nations of the British Common- 
wealth. but how to secure coopcniion within herself”* In 
addition to the masses who wobbled there were the french 
and non-French Canadian Nationalists represented by Bourassa 
and Ewart, who stated that coastal defence was sufficient and that 
Laurier was the tool of Diilish Imperialism There were also 
the Imperialists represented by Demson, and on this issue at one 
with the Conservatives, and also rwcivmg JooiJ support from 
British Columbia which realized its dependence on sea power for 
reasons of trade This grouping of interests did no: see eje to 
eye with those who felt the need for naval defence but were 
opposed to direct contribution as w/ra 1/15 Indeed, many of 
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-them stated that anything less than direct contnbution was rank 
disloyalty Launer was thus caught between two fires and his 
defeat in 1911 was undoubtedly m part due to opposition to his 
programme for a separate na^ 7 , maintained solely at Canadian 
expense and na\al colleges in Canada 
Borden, on the assumption of office, sought and took the 
adwce of the Bntish Admiralty and substituted a Natal Bill 
which, though actually less expensue Ihan Launer’s would ha\e 
been to carry out, provided for the grant of £7,000,000 to the 
Bntish Government for building ships m British harbours, 
additional to the Bntish plan These were to be maintained and 
manned by Britain and were liable to withdrawal at the behest of 
Canada Apart from the excitement which the Bill caused m the 
Bntish Parliament, it seriously shook Borden’s Cabinet and led 
to the resignation of Mr Monk, who maintained that the Bill 
should not be put into effect without a referendum Borden, too, 
found it necessary, in spite of his United Empire Loyalist backing, 
to stipulate that the Bill was only a measure to meet an emergency 
(whose existence the Liberals of Canada denied, stating that they 
would agree to contribute even more if it really existed) Borden 
emphasized that in future Canada must have her own navy, built 
in her own naval yards, and that a voice m Imperial pobey must 
go together with the loan of the navy, to which Britain made a very 
equivocal response Here lay the fundamental difference between 
Launer and Borden on the question of defence The former, 
in order to a\ oid the obligations of carrying out Imperial pobey, 
preferred to have no voice m it, as he freely admitted at Confer- 
ences To the latter the attractions of control outweighedihe disad- 
vantages of being bound by its consequences Many Canadians 
failed to see the issue as clear-cut as that and would have liked 
both a voice in pobey and the oplionof acting on its consequences 
Those who had mistakenly regarded Borden as being lasmcers 
over his statement that Canada must not merely pay a contnbution 
and have no further say in the spending of it, realized, when in 
1917 he protested over the requisitioning of Canadian shipping 
by the Admiralty, without his permission, that even he in whom 
the Imperiabsts put their trust was so imbued with the spirit of 
Canadian nationahsm and under so constant a necessity to placate 
its manifestations in others, that he could show a disconcerting 
absence of subrmssiveness to the British Government 
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As a result of the defeat of Bonicn’s Bill by ihe Canadian 
Senate, nothing was done, and there was no Canadian fleet to 
help Great Britain when the War came The Royal Canadian 
College, which had not functioned since Borden took oflice. 
was reorganized and the Canadian Naval Volunicer Reserve was 
established In 1917 came conscription 

The Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 suggested that the Admiralty, 
after the War should work out an cfTcctivc system of defence for 
the Empire The British Admiralty recommended a single navy 
under the control of the British Government both in peace and 
war All the Premiers at the 1918 Conference, except that of 
Newfoundland, were opposed to this suggestion as impracticable 
The opinion of the Canadian Parliament uas that, as the 
Australian Navy had operated admirably with the British Navy 
in the War, there was no need why the British should insist on one 
Navy as long as there was standardization ' 

The Dominion Premiers expressed a wish for a highly qualified 
representative of the Admiralty to advise them about their own 
navies In 1919, accordingly. Lord Jellicoe suggested that Canada 
spend annually $36,000,000 on naval defence, which received a 
cool, if not suspicious reception, in spite of bniain s offer of a 
nucleus of a Canadian fleet so that the Dominion should be 
spared immediate heavy expense In 1921 a number of ships 
were .accordingly transferred on condition that they were main* 
tamed as ships of war. and the Conference of that year post- 
poned discussion on the Navy until after the Disarmament 
Conference 

At the 1923 Conference u was decided that each Dominion 
would make its own arrangcmenis for defence and such coninbu- 
tions to Imperial funds as It thought fit Each Dominion too, was 
to have its own air force, so arranged as to make co-opcration 
easily practicable 

In the next years Canada remained unwilling to increase 
amounts spent on defence, especially the Navy, whether local 
or Impcrnl, and, although in 1935 she began a scries of trans- 
continental aerodromes and air bases, her preparations for the 
present war were by no means adequate, owing to the persistence 
of the pacifism which only gave way, and then surprisingly, 
at the very last 
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ni 

British and Canadian AnrnjDES towards Defence 
It will >\ell rqjay us to study some of the opinions of repre- 
sentatne and responsible Batons and Canadians on the question 
of Imperial Defence 

>Vhereas it seemed almost axiomatic to Canadian statesmen 
that Canada could not be expected to contribute to Imperial ‘ 
Defence without a \oice in pohcy, lo those of Bntam it seemed 
perfect!) reasonable that, as the colonies belonged to the Mother 
Country, and benefited by their connection, they should con- 
tribute, and should be content to do so without a share of control. 

So little was Canadian nationalism understood and so httle desire 
was there to come to tenns with it, that when a Canadian regiment 
was raised on the c^e of the Boer War, it was not c\en granted 
the dignity of distincii\e shoulder straps but was incorporated 
m a Leinster regiment ^ 

The British, feeling no need lo make allow ances or feel sjTiipathy 
towards Dominion national sentiment, expected as a matter of 
course, that the Domiruons should be consumed with enthusiasm 
for the Empire As tune went on, leading Canadians did thsir 
best to undecene them, with some success Take, for example, 
Launer’s diplomatically \eiled annoj'ance expressed m the 
Canadian House of Commons 

. . the fact of our connection— wluch has its benefits, but which also has 
jts disadvantages — the fact of our conoection with tic Mother Country 
not loalong us free agents * 

Or the less responsible Cartw-nghTs words — 

All that Canada owes to Great Britain is a great deal of Chnstiaa 
forpNeness.* 

Before the realization of this attitude began to go home, 
members of Parliam^t m Britain could gitc expression to such 
opinions as Lord Braboume’s, who stated that Canada desired 
trans-Pacific liners primarily to afford greater support to the 
Mother Coowtry, conhwacd — 

WTiv had Canada bmlt the run adian Pacific Railway’ No doubt partly 
to consobdale her own stren^b and develop her own resources but she 
had other objects, mamly that of increasing the power of Great Bntam 
and binding herself by still closer ties to the fortunes of the Empire * 

* H Cm 2Slh July. 189S, 342. * Amiual Reguftr, 1903, p 438 

* The Round Table, Deceoiier, mi. p 107 * HU 29lh April. 1887, 314-15 
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The seventeemh and cighlccnlh cenlury allifudc that jt was 
the tropical colonics that counted for their products rather than 
the temperate ones for their provision of homes for British people, 
still prevailed, and India still above all dazzled British eyes The 
latter class of colonics continued to be valued only as a stepping 
stone to the East The Earl of Harrowby could thus approve of 
the trans-conlincntal railway m Canada because it would provide 
a third route to India besides Suez and the Cipc, and could quote 
with approval Lord DufTcrin’s saying that the cTecl upon the 
Native mind of English troops reaching India from the East 
as well as the West would be enormous ‘ 

Accordingly, it is not surprising to find that no session of the 
British Parliament went by without several members suggesting 
in no polite terms that Canada was shirking her phin duty in 
refusing to contribute to Imperial Defence, and that she should 
also pay her "fair share” towards the diplomitic services Even 
after making allowance for the number of Irish members who 
used tins argument as a means of attracting atfcnfion to Ireland's 
woes, there was a considerable number of members, among them 
some of the most outstanding, such as Labouchcrc,* Colomb,* 
Lloyd George,^ Horc-Bclisha,* and Churchill,* who adopted this 
attitude The most responsible did not suggest compulsion but 
hoped to shame the Dominions into larger contributions 
by frequent references to their shortcomings,^ though some* 
limes suggestions were made by flippant members that the 
Dominions should be forced both to contribute more and 
to buy more British goods * Outside of Parliament less 
reticence was fell about recommending this course of 
action * 

After the Boer War, in which the help of the colonies could be 
regarded as surprisingly fortunate for Great Britain, and which 
could by no stretch of imagination be regarded as having been 
waged on their behalf, M Ps in all seriousness proposed that 
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the) should cofltnbuie to^vards iis To people with such 
an ouUool there could be no jusdficalion whate\erfor consulting 
the Dominions on pohcv and the Committee of Impenal Defence 
was deepl> distrusted on account of the altitude of the Gosem- 
mentiowardsit Thisbod> badbeenenlmstcdwilhconiideDtJaliD- 
formation which was denied Parliament and might atan% tune be 
used bj theGoieminenttofoisianunwelcomepoliC} on the House 
Distrust was therefore far commoner than mere interest in the 
Committee and crpressions of fear on its inadequaa,* or 
suggestions for impro\ cment* Although the Prime Munster * 
and oihen * assur^ members that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence would not usurp the functions of the Cabinet, the 
suspicion continued To Heir Hardic it uas a son of ‘inner 
imlitan. junta to which the foreign polm of the country ts to be 
disclose^ although it is ssithbcld from the House of Commons” 
II would, he affirmed, become a real menace to the civil power 
and auihontj of the Empire, and the House of Commons would 
just have to ratify its decisions and find mone\ * 

Cnliasm of these kinds, tbou^ not at all laciing m h^at 
and sound, were apt to lack Ight, and whatever their justification, 
to become monotonous, especiallv as it was so v eo common It 
was not enough to pomt out the obvious dancer of important 
dcnsions being made bj a bodj, manv of whose members were 
not responsible to the House of Commons, if no solutions were 
Suscesled to the probjem of enabhos the Dominion point of new 
on defence questions to be authontati\el\ stated Rarer, showing 
more insight, and therefore more interesijng. were the grounds 
gi\en bv members for supporting the colonics and their con- 
strucbve suggestions for irapro\ins relations 
Chief among Canada’s defenden were Balfour,^ Lyttelton,® 
Wedgwood,* and Austen Chamberlain There were memben 

‘ l^th Marrfi. 1901. 174 (Messrs. A, Lee aad E. Roberts and Ss J Cbloa'*) . 
?tii Maicfa. 1900 375 (Mr W R«Is»oad) 

• l^ihFebruarj, 19‘'1, 6S(M3j,Gai.Sir J Dandsro) 

* Ct31st Ortober 1912, 5'8 (Mi Gc^O. llth Dscenbsi 1912. 452 (Mr 
McCUUum Scon) 26l!i Mint 1913. 1635 (Mr Nertoa GnSihs) 

‘ 25UiJiilj 1912,1115 
‘ 2Sih Mardi, 1913. 2016 (Mi Ciettoa) 

* 27ii Jlarch. ISP. 1910 

’ I'th Februarj, 1907 465 , 29U» Jub, 1909, 1^9' 

• 19lll April, 1911,^1 
' irihJua:, I92t S53 

»• ird Mari, 1903 1259-1261 
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who deprecated any attempts to force the Dominions to give help, 
as such attempts would disrupt the Empire^ , members who 
expressed the faith that the Dominions would always help Great 
Britain when help was really needed * , members, like Dilke, 
who even ventured to assert that on these matters Canada had 
her own point of view * , members to whom it seemed undignified 
that Bntam should go cap m hand to the colonies for contribu- 
tions and not worth the friction it caused * Others often asserted 
that Canada paid her contribution indirectly by granting Britain 
Preference,® or that the British Navy primarily existed for the 
defence of British interests and that gratitude for help given, 
rather than reproval for the inadequacy of present help, should 
be the keynote * An opinion was also expressed which came very 
near to a grasp of the Canadian point of view that no contribu- 
tions should be made which would merely make the burden of 
the British taxpayer lighter, instead of adding to the strength of 
the Empire ’ The-dnUsh taxpayer, ss the Canadians »crc nell 
aware, at least had a vote and therefore some voice m British 
policy Without this voice contribution very readily assumed 
m their eyes the liumiliating appearance of “tribute" 

Canada, said other M P s, had not the same taxable resources 
as Great Britain ‘ Balfour pointed out thal the colonics— which 
he called “our glory’’— not only derived protection from their 
relationship with Great Britain, but also through that relationship 
were liable to be involved in Bntam’s wars,* and thal Britain 
had no rightful claim on them '* Balfour, indeed, was quite 
outstanding in his grasp of the Dominion point of view and on 
another occasion expressed the fundamental fact that the colonies 
were rightly intolerant of anything which said, "You raise a 
force and maintain a force and wc will tell you what to do with 
it,”*‘ an expression of opintoti which others afterwards echoed. 
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and insisted that the Dominions must be gisen a ^olce in 
policy ’ 

Occasionally, protests were made against Canadian contnbu- 
lions precisely b^use of the fear that this \\ould lead to her 
acquiring a voice,* or because it i\ouId be unfair to Canada, by 
giving her a V oice, to involve her in the quarrels of the old world * 
Which was precisely the point of \new of a large secDon of the 
pacifists and isolationists of Canada and was often given ex- 
pression to by Launer himself 

The division of opimon in Bntain on contributions to Imperial 
Defence followed no party bnes and every Govenunent had 
Ministers who spoke for and Ministers who spoke against (but 
mostly against) Canada for her unwUhngness to contnbute 
Government members, no less than others, displayed disinchna- 
tion to keep the Dominions informed on foreign affairs and the 
fact that they were taken into the confidence of the Government 
m 1911 was as much due to their obvious desire and to pressure 
from such members as Lytieltoo * and Ormsby Gore * as to the 
Government’s sense of the fitness of things Even ihcn it is 
unlikely, as Dawson * points out, if the CoverameDt would have 
agreed, had the Libcrab in Canada not been defeated, to be 
succeeded by the Conservatives under the more amenable Borden 
At the 1911 Conference Asquith slated that the responsibility 
of the Impenal Government for forogn policy could not be shared 
but, after the general election in Canada, he stated that it wtis 
reasonable that the Dominions should have some say in policy 
Thereafter this became the official attitude of all Governments 
It IS just as well that they chanced their minds, as to have continued 
obdurate dunng and after the War might well have meant the 
end of the Empire 

Though a few M Ps expressed approval of the decision of the 
Dominions to have separate fleets and realized that they could 
not be expected to hand over their fleets without any control,’ 

MSthApril J911.9Sl(Mr Xorum Cnf&hsl . 18 th March, 1912. 1611 (Sir G 
Parker) , lllh Decemter, 1912, 452 (Mr McCullum Scott) , 3rd August, 1916, 
542 (Mr Macmaster) 

* 28lh Marcli. 1913, 1954 (Mr Moltow) 

* 26th March, 1913 1798 (Mr Pensenby) . 24th July, 1912, 1289 (Mr D Mason) 

« 19th April, 1911,986 

* Ibid, 9(6 

* The Dereiopment of Dormiaon Sfalm p 155 

MthJuly, 1911, 1074 (Sir G Parker). 19ihApiTl. 1911,99 (Mr A. L>-tte!ton) 
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It took mo5t members a good deal of reconciling to the new 
situation As one writer lamented — 

Of what avail arc Dreadnoughts without hearts of oak on board? ‘ 

The colonies could not really be trusted and members expressed 
strong disapproval when Canada took over Esquimalt and 
Halifax from Britain It was 

a little premature to hand over these places to a semi mdependent slate 
without retaining to the British Admiralty absolute controlling power 
m the matter* 


Yet (0 read debates on the Navy in some ways brings back (he 
old nursery rhyme about the roan who could never be satisfied — 

When It’s cold he wants it hot 
When «*s hot be wants it cold 
Always wanting what » not 

For no soom had Borden agreed to coninbwic to ihe Navy than 
to Ihe few who approved * there were a great number who pro- 
tested because they disliked the manner of the gift Some felt 
that the Government should have obtained permission from the 
House of Commons before accepting the offer of ships from 
Canada,^ while many others accused Churchill of using undyc 
influence to thrust Iiis scheme on the Dominion » Keir Hardie 
and othen resented the stipulation that the upkeep and manning 
of the ships would bo at the expense of Bniam who would also 
have to replace them if they were withdrawn by Canada * Hardie 
also suggested, when the Naval Bill caused such discussion m 
Camda, that the British Government should advise the Canadian 
Government not to proceed any further ' 

When Ihe War came and with i( the generous help of the 
Dorntmons, many British statesmen who before had been all 
criticism of the Dominions, realired that the Dominions were 
Bntish at least in their charactcnslic of disliking to be com* 
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mitted beforehand and ihen tending to miprowe \\hen the 
eraergenc) arose, ard nsmg to the occasion Then for the 
Dominions there w as for a time nothing but praise, often ^ erging 
on the l)ncal which howc\er was notabI> gisen for the exlent 
and not for the /art of the help, which was tahen for granted* 
On a few occasions before this, members, mindful of Launer’s 
Mews, had asked whether iicutralit> was possible with Bntam 
at war * The bulk of them, though, took it for granted, as did the 
Go\ emment, that this was impossible ’ Now and again a member 
would point out that ne\cnheless the Dominions could not te 
forced to fight if thej thought the cause unjust * 

The ready help of the Dominions in the War comc>ed nothing 
more to a large section of British opinion than that the Dominions 
could be made to paj, and no sooner was the War o^er and the 
Dominions were again unwiiling to coninbute, than members 
relapsed into the old r\pe of cnlicism * which, to the Dominions 
after all the> had done, seemed grossb unfair In the words of 
one writer,* the Dominions felt tliat they hadgiieaanew applica- 
tion to Kjphng's words, “If blood be the pnee of admiralty, Lord 
God, we ha’ paid in full “ 

If Dominion nationahsm demanded separate contribution, 
at least, or so many in Bntam felt. Dominion Go\enunents should 
pledge their help and the sire of iheir conmbution if war 
broke out in the area assigned to them, for example, that South 
Afnca should guarantee a certain amount of help if there w-as 
a \\'ar in Egy^t ^ As before the War, others saw the Dominion 
point of Mew that it w-as not sufiBaent for the Dominions to be 
informed of what had taken place and then expected to contnbute 
a blood tax,* and that the War had left the Domimons, as well 

> nth November 1914 11 (Mr VLddfcbrook) , H U 'ih Aapjsi, 1914 403 
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as Great Britain, v/ith a great debt If Britain failed to defend 
the Pacific, another nation would * 

The official attitude was obtuse enough Even such voice 
as the Dominions were granted in the Imperial War Cabinet 
had been forced on them by the strength of Dominion nationalism 
and the insistence of a few keen M Ps The 1915 Conference « as 
called off and till the very end of 1915 no method of close con- 
sultation on the War with the Dominions was attempted It 
was from individual members that suggestions first came for the 
formation of a War Council with Dominion as well As British 
Ministers * and from them too came suggestions that the Foreign 
Office should be impcriahzed and ‘ democratized" or that an 
Imperial Board of Admiralty should be set up with both British 
and Dominion representatives,’ or that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence should be revived * They insisted that Dominion 
Ministers should be invited to London and consulted on the course 
of the War and the terms of the peace,’ because, m view of the 
help of the Dominions, u seems almost glaringly peculiar 
that the entire direction should be in the hands of the 
Motherland 

After the War the British Government showed that it had 
hopes that by means of the War Cabinet and its successor, the 
Peace Cabinet, the Dominions could be persuaded to contribute 
money rather than advice This Lord Curzon indicated when 
he said that Drilam’s foreign policy >va5 henceforth the policy 
of the Empire ’ Lloyd George had also said that the administra- 
lion of foreign alTairs must rest with the British Government * 
Canadians remembered these sayings rather than Lloyd George's 
rhetorical statement that it must not happen again as m 1914 
that the Dominions should be involved m the consequences of 
a policy which they had no voice m determining, and other 
speeches from various members on the same emotional plane * 
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It came as a shock to the Bntish Government to discover that 
some in Canada were clear-eyed enough to regard the Imperial 
Peace Cabinet as " an imaginary body comprising the British 
Cabinet and the Dominion Prime Ministers in absentia,” * and 
to see through an arrangement "in which the control of foreign 
policy by the Dorranions is mythical, but the responsibibty is 
very real” * ‘Hus disillusionment followed on the realization that 
all the talk about the equality of the Dominions with the Mother 
Country was intended as a pretty compliment rather than as a 
statement of a new relationship and a realization, at long last, 
of Canada’s rightful place, though perhaps the interesting point 
here is not Bntish msincenty but Ginadian failure to detect m 
these declarations of equality the implication of the inclusion of 
India on most occasions This reveabng fact spoke volumes 
And if anything was needed to reinforce Canada’s mortification, 
It was supplied by Lloyd George’s attempt over Chanak to 
impbcate Canada m an unnecessary war, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald's treatment of the Dominions over the Inter-AUied 
Conference in London when he withheld the separate representa- 
tion which was her due, and by his recognition of the Soviet 
without consulting her 

The fundamental difficulty iniohed in Imperial Defence always 
has been what it remains to day For the unwillingness of Great 
Britain to share control and for the divided state of pubbe opimon, 
time may be rehed upon to supply the cure But even with a vast 
improvement in television, the human make-up is such that the 
need for physical contact will always be paramount, to enable 
adequate discussion of vital issues to take place Without that, 
information itself will become sketchy At the present day 
various Conferences and Committees m Great Britain, the inter- 
change of High Commissioners, and cables, provide a connecting 
bnk unequal to the needs of the Commonwealth 
It IS therefore unavoidable that vital decisions will sometimes 

the consequent refusal, at times, of the Doimnions to be involved 
m the decision Bound up with this defect in consultation is the 
undesirable influence it has over the Canadian Parhament which, 

* John Dafoe in Madjtati s Ma^az/ne, Jaouaty, 192-4 quoted hy Dawson, op 

at p 278 ^ 
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being badly informed, must nccessanly have rather artificial 
debates on international affairs, and this, in turn, leaves the 
public apathetic The vicious circle is complete 
All this IS undeniably true although the British Government 
claims to send information to the Dominions almost daily by 
cable,* and to make accessible to any accredited Dominion 
representatives all the secret and confidential information which 
IS accessible to it * Without doubt except on trivial matters like, 
for example the Coromiion, Dominions, with their small 
experience of handling Internationa! affairs, arc hesitant to 
criticize the considered views of the Imperial Government with 
Its enormous prestige and its previously pnvilegcd position 
Accordingly they have little enough authority and are not even 
fully informed by the Foreign OfTicc which is at once busy and 
not m the least convinced that it is not sheer nonsense and 
arrogance for the Dominions to do more than acquiesce m us 
superior judgment In the words of John Dafoe, "consultation 
consists chicily of getting diplomatic news by mail long 
subsequent to Us appearance in the public prints ” * 

The Dominions arc uneasily aware that even so wise and 
generous a statesmen as Mr Amcry has stated that Britain has 
the controlling authority m foreign policy because she is still 
responsible for nine-tenths of the naval services,* and even 
though he reassured them that this did not imply mfenoruy but 
was also largely the result of Britain s possession of more con- 
venient machinery of diplomacy flnn the Dominions*— a very 
real fact— they know, as Lord Parmoor said, that this state of 
affairs is likely to continue mdefmitcly,* or at least as long as 
Europe continues to count for so much in world affairs Yet, 
With an isolationism in part caught from the United Slates, 
Canada has been too content to maintain a negative attitude 
and to try to keep out of European complications by ignonng 
them, so that she is partly to blame if internationally she docs 
not count for as much as she might This docs not mean that 
she, like the other Dominions, while lacking a constructive 
mflucncc, docs not have a strong negative influence over Crcal 
Britain Appeasement undoubtedly owes much m its execution, 
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if nol in Its inspirauon, to the Dominions, where Mr Giam^r* 
lam’s role as a peac^aler was taken \er% much at its face \'alue. 
That ail the Dominions are m <ome measure responsible sms 
made manifest in lieir rejoicins, mih scarceh an urdemurent 
of uneasmess. o\er Munich The Australian Go'ernmsnt’s strocs 
appro;^! of the ieinpQrar\ clc^ms of the Burma Road is also a 
case in poml 

Nc\ eyeless the present war roust Iia\e disappointed almost 
as man\ Jeremiahs as the last Even Canadian panfism, as the 
Quebec elections showed, w-as not proof against the combined 
commercial, sentimental and ideological moov es which demanded 
entT} into the war though it seems clear that ideological motives 
placed a compaiativelj inconspicuous part Canada, hie the 
other Dominions, aJihoucb soaallv more democratjc, has la»> 
re^prct than Grtat Bniam for the njhi of lit indiMdual and Itss 
a prion dislike of dictatorial rocibods Also there is, as we have 
seen, small knowledge of internauonal affairs, and Ie>5 under- 
standing of their unplicalions than in Great Bntain, where 
parties of the Left have educated large sections of the public to 
appreciate that the supprtss’on, for wample, of trade unions in 
Ctecho-Slovalia is of direct sinuficanct lo them. To Canada, 
of course, all Europe is b) mere force of geooaphv rballv distant, 
and Czecho-Slovaha is, indeed, a far off countiv of which she 
inav more readil) be e-Tcused knowing nothing. Ignorance mav 
provide temporary bLss, but it will ne\ er lead a nauon to greatness 
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